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PREFACE. 



'nnHE refpcftable writers, fome of whofc 
opinions are the fubje<3: of difquifition 
in the following (heets, have defervedly ob- 
tained the attention and the efteem of man- 
kind. And it is not intended to depreciate 
the general worth of their produdlions, but 
to render them more ufefuL 

The feeming prefumption of oppofing 
the fentiments of men fo eminent in abilities 
and application will be pardoned, when the 
importance of the topicks is taken into the 
account. They are fuch as concern human 
happinefs both here and hereafter. 

*In the fpirit of the Roman poet I fincerely 
declare, that I enter not into general compe- 
tition with divines whofe leifure and informa- 
tion are fo much fuperior. But it happens 

> * C«m de fe loquitur non ut majore. Hor. 
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in literary compofitions, as in architedurc, 
inferior talents will difcover flighter defeds 
and overfights which have efcaped the obfer- 
vation of great and Gomprehenfive minds. 

We may furely be allowed to difpute par- 
ticular pafTage^ of ^ny Author without the 
imputafioft of maiignity, vanity, or conceit. 
Arid we may hope, that the acrimonious in- 

tc<$liveS, into whieh fotne of the nioft able 
writers have been CarHed, will operate as an 
^drnonition to pret^nt ^nd future ^ges to argue 
with moderation ^nd candour. 

If i have in any inftance aflumed what has 
not been proved, I am open to the kind com- 
munications of any literary friend, and (hall 
receive them with gratitude and attention ; 
at the fame time affuring my readers, that the 
delicacy of my prefent undertaking has cre- 
ated much delay and very ferious delibera- 
tion. 

The principle of general utility, under the 
reftri(5lions I have ftated, will, 1 truft, be 
found fafe and tenable; nor ifi it intended to 

con- 
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controvort thofe propofitions which Mr. 
GiSBORNE thinks fo much fafer. 

But abftrad and general propofitions are 
feldom thought of and applied in pra<flice» 
and they are too often adduced only to be 
perverted. 

The praditioners of the law may afford 
us admonition on this fubjedt. They arc fo 
juftly jealous of mifapplication, that they 
will only give opinions upon tJie minute and 
accurate ftatement of a particular cafe. 

To clafs the duties we owe to God and 
man under the ten commandments will be 
found fufficiently general, and fufficiently 
plain to the bulk of mankind. I am favoured 
by a learned friend with the following quota- 
tion from Castillon: — '* La morale eft 
** fcmblable a Nil, qui fertilifoit TEgypte 
•'memequand on difputoit fur la fource." 
Morality is like the Nile, which fertilijed Egypt 
e^en while men were difputing concerning it^s 
fource. 

A3 That 
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That I have waved any obfcrvations on 
the flave trade is not owing to inhumanity, 
but to want of proper information. I dif- 
believe fome of the evidence which has been 
brought by the advocates for abolition, and 
particular inftances of cruelty will no more 
be conclufive agajnft planters in general, than 
Mrs. Brovvnrigge*s conducft againft all maf- 
ters and miftreflesof parifh apprentices. Apr 
peals to fcripture arp worfe than ufelefs ; it 
is fomewhat prophane to appeal to a fentence 
which has never been pronounced by the 
facred penmen. To make it kidnapping i$ 
to exaggerate the guilt of it, whatever that 
guilt may be, and without an adkual furvey 
of the iflands no adequate judgment can be 
formed. The negroes are undoubtedly Jefs 
docile than fpeculative men have imagined, 
and without denying them the plenary honour 
of fellow creatures, we may be allowed to 
think, that in proportion as they are lefs 

capable of underftanding the more liberal 

motives 
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motives of human condu<5t, they muft be kept 
under ftridler difcipline. 

Stridlnefs, however, is one thing, and 
cruelty another, though miftaken humanity 
is ever ready to confound them. 

The advocates for abolition have certainly 
accumulated much unmerited abufe upon the 
planters, and have taken full advantage of the 
prejudice of the world againft every thing 
which has even the femblancc of oppref- 
iion. 

Some happy, fome temperate expedient 
will, I hope, be thought of which may put 
the negroes in poflcflion of all the happinefs 
they are capable of enjoying; but what that 
expedient is, and what evils they really la- 
bour under, is not in my power to deter- 
mine. 

If we can abate the virulence of mutual 
invedlive, an intermediate way will probably 
be found which may fatisfy the wifties of all 
parties, and be perfeilly confiltent with the 

benign fpirit of the chriltian religion. The 
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admonitions of Mr. Sharpe and the Rev* 
P. Stockdale, that the negroes fhould rifq 
againft their mafters, cannot be read without 
horror. See EdwarcTs hijiory of the Maroon 
Wan 



With refpedt to what are called Revolu-^ 
tion principles, I hope the reader will be 
convinced, that a cafe of neceffity creates no 
general principles^ and limits itfelf. 

The origin of civii fociety feems more 
curious than ufeful in inveftigatioq^, and the 
duty of man is rather to render the e^fifting 
powers falutary, than to examine how they 
werefirft obtained. But men argue and dif^ 
pute as if they were called upon to meet in a 

field, and to begin the inftitutions of govern- 
ment ab ovo. 

On the fubjedl of clerical fubfcription, 
while Mr. Gisborne feemed to have juftly 

rejeded 
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rejedled the lax- interpretation of Dr. Pa ley, 
I have attempted to prove not only that he 
hinmfelfhas allowed too much, but that the 
Dodbr's objed:ions are not well founded*. 

The fuppofed ambiguity of expreflion in 
the articles is only acknowledged in a very 
few inftances, and where the fenfe is plain 
and obvious, we fhall find little difference 
between the interpretation of the compilers 
and our own. And who would contend for 
a few (hades of difference in things of inferior 
moment ? 

On the Chriftian Sabbath I have taken 
leave to differ very materially from Dr* 
Pa LEY, both as to the date of its inftitution, 
and the authority which requires refl from 
labour. 

I would lay little flrefs upon the name 
itfelf, and have endeavoured to prove, that 
the reafons of obferving it are, and have been, 

* If the reader wifh to fee other objedHons anfwered, he is re- 
ferred to the Baropton Le(^lure9 for z 786 i to Dr. Powell's fecond 
Seimon ', and to Dr. Balguy. 
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binding upon man from the beginning of 
the world. 

So kind is our Creator, that he enjoins not 
even a pofitivc duty without affigning a 
fcaufe. 

In the general difpofition to negledl the 
fabbath, it were particularly injurious to 
weaken, what is unhappily found infuffi* 

tient, and to fubftitute human in the place 
of divine authority. 

In fome inftances I have been apprehen- 
sive of mifqonftrud^ion and perverfion, with- 
out maintaining contrariety of opinion, I 
could have wiflied that the comparifon of 
the pigeons, and the obfervations upon in- 
ceft, had been omitted by Dr. Pa ley, for I 
very much doubt, whether they may not be 
turned to a bad purpofe. It is dangerous to 
give even indired: encouragement to mur- 
murs and complaints, and to excite an ab- 
horrence of certain crimes, it is fudicient 
merely to name them, 

A bad 
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A bad ufe has been made of his obferva- 
tions concerning tithes, and therefore I have 
endeavoured to point out a method » whereby 
the payment of them may be made equitable 
and eafy, leaving others to determine fpecial 
cafes according to local circumftances. 

The unlimited right of private judgment, 
upon which, in common with others, thefc 
two eminent moralifts have infilled, will be 
found not to exift in the manner they con- 
tend for, for no man's right can be more 
than coextenfive with his abilities, natural 
and acquired. If it be clear that thefe arc 
narrow and confined, at leaft in the generality, 
the right muft be narrovyr and confined alfo. 
By what rule fhall we attempt to fix them? 
But tjie beft educated, and the befl: informed 
have, in many refpefts, furrendered thi§ 
right in a practical, though not in a fpecula- 
tive, view. 

The right of making war and peace is in 

the crown, the right of enadling laws is i|i 

the parliament. We are at liberty to difcufs 

the 
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the juftice or policy of ^ war, and alfo the 
propriety of a law. But when once the war 
is determined upon, when once the law is 
enadted, difobedience would be a kind of 
rebellion. The king, aided by his minifters 
in one cafe, and the whole body of the legifla- 
ture in the other, are, for the fake of the ge- 
neral good, paramount to the fuggeftions of 
our own minds. The fubordinate officers in 
the army and navy, will not think themfelves 
at liberty to difobey the orders of a fuperior 
commander, though they may not fcruple in 
private, and fometimes even in publick, to 
cenfure his mifcondud, and to expofe his 
errors. For the fake of peace, the attorney 
muft comply with the directions of his 
counfel, and tlie apothecary of his phyfician, 
though it (hould eventually be proved that 
they were miftaken. So often does general 
good take place of partial evil, and fo provi- 
dent ought we all to be, that our pride or our 
intereft betray us into nothing that may en- 
danger univerfal regularity and order. 

Who 
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Who does not clearly fee that the promi- 
nent and groiTer errors of fed:aries are owing 
to the perverfe and abfurd exercife of this 
right? Was not George Fox much better 
qualified to be an inhabitant of Bedlam, than 
the founder of a religious fed ? Did it not 
require much ingenuity to give the opinions 
of his followers even a fair or a decent ap- 
pearance? Independently of any fpccificfc 
difference in matters of faith/ is not ame^ 
chanick, exalting himfelf into the office of a 
preacher, dcferving of the houfeof correc- 
tion, unlefs infanity can be proved? 

If government do not punifh, is this a 
proof of abfolute innocence ? Can it anfwer 
any good purpofe to tell a man, that he is at 
liberty to think as abfurdly as he chufes? 
What is the general conduifl of thofe, whom 
Dr. Johnson once called Laxity Bigots? 
We are able to prove that there is no book fo 
feditious, fo difafFedled, to which they have 
not given countenance and circulation. It' 
can be proved that a large tody of them, in- 
vited 



vlted as they Were, to join in a plan of profc- 
curing the venders of feditious publications^ 
were fo far from uniting in the plan, that 
they only promifcd affiftance againft a6ls of 
fedition and violence. What has been their 
condudl refpeding Muir and Palmer, and all 
the culprits who were tried in the latter end 
of the year 1 794? Have they not confidered 
all of them as perfecuted, as having only ex- 
ercifed the right of private judgment ? 

With what reafon can any of us invite the 
uneducated, unlettered part of our fellow 
fubjeds to exercife their judgment, when 
they have no knowledge ? 

We have at leaft two Reviews, and one of 
the Annual Regifters, under the condud: and 
infpedlion of thefe liberally minded men,, for 
fuch they delight to be called. Whatever 
can fow diflatisfadion and difcpnterit they 
induftrioufly colled; . Whatever is done or 
faid in defence of our eftablifhment, they 
mifchievoufly traduce, and impute to others 

ill 
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ill intentions or abfurditics, which have no 
origin but in their own malevolent hearts. 

If we pafs on to En thufiafts, with them 
infpiration,or the inward call, will fupply; 
the want of learning; and thofe few amongft 
their teachers, who have had a better educa- 
tion, bid defiance to all the rules of good 
fenfe and chafte compofition, becaufe the 
people are to be roufed into a fenfe of their 
clanger, and a knowledge of their duty. It 
has been obferved by the fpedtator, that aix 

ancient philofopher would have been highly 

— I..* ».■»• 

pleafed, could he have lived in a country, 
where ledlures in morality were periodical!/ 
delivered to all the people. In confequence of 
iuch an idea, we may wonder what . Socrates, 

what Plato, what Ariftotle, what Longinus, 

. ■ ■ • ■ • ' 

/what Cicero, what (Juintilian would have 

thought, could they have feen a man with 

diftorted vifage, fweating and foaming at 

the mouth; could they have heard this nian 

felecfting coarfe phrafes and vulgar figures, 

'■'■'■ . ** 
and pra^ifing all the arts of finking in his 

difcourfes. 
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difcourfes. We may be told that thcfe were, 
to ufc Weftley^s epithet applied to Juvenal, 
ungodly Pagans. But ungodly as they were, 
they underftood thofe rules of compofition 
which rfiany defpife, becaufe they are difficulf 
to be learnt. 

There is a degree of pride in the heart of 
every man, which is eafily flattered; and 
this can never be done with greater fuccefs, 
than when his judgment is appealed to. But 
this judgment is frequently erroneous in the 
wifefl, and how much more in the un- 
learned ? 

Volubility of fpeech often creates admira- 
tion, but, as Dr. Johnson once obferved of 
Churchill^ he may go quickly who carries no 
Weight with him. 

To thofe who boaft in the multiplicity of 
difcourfes, delivered by Enthufiafts, we may 
repeat the anfwer of the fame great man to 
Goldfmith, ** Two and forty fixpences arc 
toly equal to one guinea.'' 

He 
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He who pofTefies a due fenfe of the dignity 
and importance of religion, enters upon the 
taik of compofing with an awful diffidence i 
and recoUe^ing whom he ferves, will not 
prefume to bring forward crude, undigefled^ 
and vulgar notions; will defpife all trick 
and fancy, and gaudy decorations, feeking 
only the ornaments of a meek and quiet 
fplrit. 

From the difcourfes of the leading men 
amongft Enthufiafls, we might colled: a 
number of pafTages, not much inferior in 
ludicrous abfurdity, to many in Scotch Prtf- 
iyierian Eloquence Difplayed^ with this aggra- 
vating fad:, that the ftile of all other 
writers and fpeakers in general, has in the 

prefimt age, undergone material improve- 
ment. 

No one can more fincerdy wifli that the 
people could be thoroughly informed of the 
excellence of our religion and of our con- 
ftitution, but this is to be done only by 
in»king them fenfible of iheir happinefs. 

a How 
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How unjuftly has Mr. Burke been 
charged Avith ftiling them the fwini^ tmxU 
titudej. Mr. Gilford's Letter to LoiBiD 
LAUDERDA.LE has refuted the charge, but 
this perhaps few of them h^vc feen. There 
cannot be an error inore. fatal to. the ,comnhion 
tranquillity, than to coUedl them into clubs, 
ord^qbating focietics,. to pafs fentence upon 
the condudt of their fuperiors. The. vigu 

lance of oppofition will ever be a better 
fecurity againfl: the real or feeming.encroachf: 
ments of power, than all the rhctorick ;<>£ 
all the affociations in the kingdom. He, 
who has obferved what palpable errors pre- 
vail in every department, even of private 
life, will not very readily entruft the impor- 
tant concerns of an empire to igporant and 
vifionary projedors. ' 

To extend the dominion of reafon and 
good fenfe through all claffes and denomina* 
tions of men, is the benevolent purpofe of 
both the moralifts; but if even by implica- 
tion^ they allow private judgment to furpafs 
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it*s due limits, they will fo far diminidi the 
good eflcdls of their own inftrudlions, and 
weaken that deference which they fo juftly 
deferve. 

Let it moreover be remembered, that 
while we who are friends to the eftablifh- 
irient, wage war againft the abfurd opinions 

* 

of men, we mean to create no irritation 
againft their perfons or their property. Wc 
would teach them the art of being truly 
happy, both in their civil and their religious 
capacity, and difpel that gloominefs which 
is too obvious to be concealed. . 

Let the diffenters be particularly cautioned 
againft the deep-rooted malignity of Dr. 
Priestley, who defcended to ill-founded 
cavil and Biaeotian wit, on fubjedts and cir« 
cumftances unconnedled with his fpecifick 
opinions. How different is the fpiritof the 
Englifti clergy ? They have been ready to 
allow to eminent diffenters their real merit. 
If they do not in every point coincide with 

a % Dr. 
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Drs. John Lcland, Chandkr, Lardner,Warw^ 
Dodcjeridgc, Price, Kippis, and manyothei^^ 
ibey are ftill grateful for their laudable excre- 
tions in the common caufc* The divines of 
Scotland have alfp nsce^v^d th^k tfibute of 
ptr^fc ^qd gttentipn. Th^ir i^ame;; I need 
jiot fpwfy, when lh?ir works are in every 
pne's hs*nd. Nor h?v^ the French compofi-r 
lions of l^jgrthei^i), Pourdaloue, Mafiliion, 
Fl^wry, j5aMrio, and others, be^n difregarded/^ 
jSp trijly dp w« (Jefplfe furtional prejudice, and 
jrevcre the k^tmi pi all GQuntrie$ and dc-? 
nominations. 

Let enthufiaftick teachers rellnquifh that 
extemporary preaching, which the wifeft 
amongft them can fa ill perform; let us hear 
of no extraordinary gift, and let not the 
f<^mn tru<tks of religion be difgraced by 
contemptible language. Let them neith^ 
dire€iily or indiredly cenfure the eftabliihed 
clergy, for tracing to what is called the dead 
letter j let them compofe lefs, and with more 

care; 
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care ^ and while they condefcend to the ca« 
pacities of the ignorant, let them not offend 
ithe ears of the moll intelligent. 

On Mr. GiSBORNE^s delineation of the 
duties of lawyers and * phyficians, I had 
little to obferve ; but while I muft be excufed 
in thinking, that he was not very fortunate in 
bis choice of authors on the paftoral care, I 
acknowledge with fati«fa(3ion, that he baa 
greatly improved upon them« 

^ In addition to what is thtrre fiud of tbe infidelity of X%]r« 
•ficians, I produce ^ quotation (tonx the Zoonamia of Dr. Daa* 
■WEN) vol. ii. p. 410. 

'< Of this kind arc the bulk of mankind. Thef £ontimie 
^' throughout their lifes in a ftate of childhood^ and have thus 
^ been the dupes of pHefts and politicians^ in all ages of th£ 
^ world. 

** In regard to religions laattersy there S* an kitclle^^ 
^ cowardice inftilled into the minds of children from their infancy, 
** which prerents their enquiry; credulity is made an indifpeniable 
>* virtue; to enquire, or exert their reafon in i-eligious matters, Is 
^ ilenounced as finful, and ift the Catholick chtuich, is punifhed 
^ with n^ore fevere penances than moral crimes " 

I believe every inteiligent reader will fee how infidious, how 
iiifingenuous thia attack is, very fhnilar to thofe of Hume, of 
^hom in many paflages we can fcarce pronounce, whether he be 
^gaioft us, or on our part. 

The firtgularity of the Dojftor in his own profe^ion, muft be 
left to the medical gentlemen ; but the fpundnefs of his judgmentf 
j5; pn pAany ocCftfionsj liable to fofpicionr 

a 3 I have 
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I have treated Biftiop Burnet with little 
ceremony orrefpeft, for the opinion of Swift 
remains unrefuted ; and though it cannot be 
denied, that licentioufnefs of condudl in the 
clergy, had it been proved, muft be very in- 
jurious to religion, yet if there ever exifted 
a prelate, who was afliduous in all the clerical 
offices, and yet was a time-ferver and a calum- 
niiator, he muft, as far as his example went, 
have given a deep wound to chriftianity^ 
Such was the Biftibp of Sarum, of whofc 
writings the laft page is the moft pleafant. 
A new hiftory of the reformation, and a 
new comment on the articles, are much 
wanted, and who believes half the hiftory of 
his own times*? 

* In addition to what is faid concerning Biifaop Bui^net's accu- 
iation of the clergy, the reader will excufe the following extract 
finom Deifm Revealed^ vol. ii. dial. 7. " If the vices of one 
** clei^gyman can turn a man of this ftamp into an infidel, why 
** fhould not the virtues of another convert him again ? — The good 
** parfons may ftrike, and ftrike with a force not to be refifted by 
*' reafon, but what will this avail, (ince the bad, beipg feconded 
«* by all his paflions and defires, may eafily drive him down the 
•* wind of his own prejudices, againft the virtues of ten thoufand 

«« faints and martyrs? You do not a<ft fo weakly in other things. 

** It is no argument with you that money is of no value^ becaufe 
•' you fee another idly fquander it away." 

To 
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To the other prelate from whom Mr. 
GiSBORNE has borrowed, I look with real 
reverence and refpcd:. I confidcr him as a 
diligent and good man, exerting his talents 
in the caufe of religion with unremitted zeal. 
His error concerning the divine legation, wa€ 
the error of the day, common to him with 
Bifhop Smalbroke, and fome of the govern- 
ing part of the Univerfity of Oxford. To 
attempt to appreciate his merit altogether, 
^would be invidious and prefumptuous, and 
it fliould be confidered, that a publick ftation 
creates many interruptions. We learn from 
Dr. Knox, that the Archbifliop began the 
ftudy of Hebrew in early life, under the 
tution of the BLev. Sanjuel Jones; and we 
may hope that our riefpedlgblc feminaries of 
fchool education, wilj, in time, follow the 
example. The drudgery will thus be over- 
come in early life. 

The charges only come under immediate 
confideration, and though ufeful, they are 
written with more purity pf intention, than 

* a 4 vigour 



vigour of conception. The parts objeAcd 
to carry an unfounded accufation of the 
<^Jcrgy> or impofe upon them duties which 
they cannot always eafily perform. 

The beft intentions fomptimcs cvry men 
into extremes, but, 

Infani fanus nomen ferat, sequus iniqui. 
Ultra quam latis eft, yirtutem fi petal ip(ainf • 

It is well known that in his vi(itation$ he 
erred frprn exceffive zeal, and dpfcended to 
groundlef^ cenfures, or petty farc4fms,whiph 
refcpiled upon himfelf. 

Let prelates remember, that they are the 
fathers, not the inquifitors pf the clergy. 
Quem-alienum fidum inyenient, fi fuis hoftei? 
fuerint? Who among the laity will be thpix 
faithful friends, when they are at variance 
with their own order? 

The whole prpfeffipn has peculiar mif- 
fortunes attending it; the property annexed 

* Of which the reader is requefted to accept the following 

imitation. 

Whea Tirtue reigns io rigour and excefs, 

Tbc wife are Arantick, and the rich opprefs. 

to 
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to it is viewed with envy ; and every worths 
lefs man is attended to when he attacks the 
revenues of the church. On this fubjed:, 
fome in the mofl exalted ranks of life can be 
grofely abufive,^ Who would fuppofe the 
following to be the language of a peer, a 
regular graduate (as to his firft degree) in 
the Univerfity of Oxford ? ** Tithes are the 

grand deftrudtion to national improvement. 

to agricultural amelioration^ where the lazy» 
** idle drone, devours a li3.rge portion of the 
** laboiirs of the fedulous infcft, and of the 
** produdt of the induftrious bee." Such is 
the language of Lord Montmorres, as taken 
from the Analytical Review. 

This drone,, it is true, handles not thd 
plough nor the fcythe, but he has often toiled 
through three dead, and one or two living 
languages, through the elements of math6* 
maticks and philofophy, and through thofe 
authors who are more immediately neceffary 
for profeffional knowledge. He has fome- 

times 
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times been an inftrudlor, and too often waited 
for thefe envied advantages, till he is fcarcc 
abIe>to enjoy them. 

His Lordftiip fpent fomc of his early days 
among mock patriots, the pretended friends 
ofjiberty. 

A noble Lord in Gloucefterfliire waged 
perpetual war with the incumbent of his 
par ifti, of which, it is hoped, he fincerely 
rqpentcd, for he requefted that the incumbent 
might officiate at his funeral. Some part of" 
the litigation isallude4 to in Thompsoi^'s 
book. 

In thefe days of increafed taxation men 
fhould be cautious how they affix limits to the 
claims and pretenfions of clergymen, under < 
' the idea of humanity ^to others. 

The difcouragements are fufliciently nu* 
merous, and it is not very becoming to expedt 
that an income which ?r> eminent furgeon or 
attorney would defpifc, fljoujid be deemed 
Ajf^cient for 4 clergymaq. 

The 
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The Biftiop of Rochefter, in his laft charge, 
has fufficiently anfwered the objections againft 
the adt in favour of curates, as far as it re« 
gards the improvement of their falaries*; but 
in refpedt to curacies or fmall vicarages aug- 
mented by the Queen's bounty, there is in the 
fame act a (hameful omiffion. If the framcrs 
of the aft of George I. by which they are 



* Many Curates, however, have not feeq the Charge- Great 
caution will be requifite in enforcing the adt ; the circumftances of 
cafes muft be nicely weighed, and the Ordinaries and the Curates 
afe equally to be admonifhed ; the former againft rigorous exer. 
lions, the latter againft unreafonable demands, or expectations. 

For a lingle man, fi£ty pounds per annum is as good a provifion 
a^ 3pcl. for a married man with a family. Out of a Hying not more 
than 6ol. per annum, it is unreafonable to affign to the Curate more 
than 30I or4ol. 

. If the Incumbent be a l^achelor, or a great plur^ift, and the 
Curate a married man with a large family, then let the whole allow- 
fiicc be given. 

, If a living were 700I. per annum^ or upwards, let the Curate 
have lool. from the voluntary offer of the Redtor or Vicar. In fmall 
augmented vicarages let the two parties divide the income. The 
majority of young men muft wait, and if they wait too long for 
proiriotion, it cannot be expedted that the principals arc, from a 
plenary, but unreafonable exertion of authority, ^o compeniate the 
inconvenience. There are few clergymen decently appointed^ 
who, beiides private unfeen beneficence, do not contribute to pub- 
lick charities, and efpecially to the widows and orphans of theif 
deceafed brethren. 
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declared benefices, meant what they cxprefll 
ed, they wer^ extremely culpable, and efpe-* 
daily in that day. Happily for many of the 
kfs opulent clergy the declaration was not 
at all regarded^ Such appointments have 
been, as they ftill ought to be, held like per^ 
petual curacies. Without entering into par* 
ticulars, every one knows what unpleafant 
confequences may enfue, and it is not the faiSk 
that the greater part of them are increafed to 
a very great value. If a beneficed clergymaii 
can obtain one of them, which might ad4 
floL or 3ol. per annum to his income^ why 
ihould he be compelled to refign a better 
living, and be prefented over again ? Why 
are thefe (hackles and fetters put upon the 
iU accommodated part of the profefl[ion ? ^ 
Jt were devoutly to be wiflied, that th« 

s 

Convocation was allowed to fit, in order that, 
no iniprpper, po hafty, no ill digefted bill 
might be brought into Parliament, whereia 

the clergy arp immediately or remotely con^ 
cemed, 

TiU 
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Till that happen, it is at Icaft decent to 
circulate copies of bills intended to be brought 
forward. Every neighbourhood will then 
fumi(h fome pra£lical information. Manjr 
of thefe benefices are fo fmall, that fix of them 
would not afibrd a decent maintenance. 

Amidft the care which the adl in queftion 
takes for the accommodation of curates, it 
would have been jufl: and reafonable, that 
fome addition (hould be made to thofe vica- 
rages or curacies, of which the Dignitaries of 
the church arc Impropriators* Ten per cent, 
lopon every fine would, in time, create a con- 
fiderable fund, and might be laid out in pur« 
chafing ftock. For though the jealoufy 
which the purchafe of lands by the Queen's 
bounty be ibmewhat groundlefs, yet why 
fltould the minds of men be irritated, if the 
clergy can be accommodated any other way ? 

♦As Dr. Pa LEY faid fomething on the 
improper difiribution of preferment, I have 

* The Author of Deifin Revealed lias defcribed in iew words 
tlie ibdicat^ filiuitipii of a dergymdo^VQl ii. DuU. 7. 

« Should 
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been defirous of redlifying a rniftakc into 
which he may lead the unwary. All the fons 
of noblemen in the church neither are nor 
have been illiterate, but it mufl be acknow- 
kdged» that too many illiterate men find 
their way to higher Nations who are not of 

*'^ Should I feexn to join in the cenfure^ you would afcribe it to 
^ refentment, and Oiould I oflh* at a viiidication» you would clun^ 
*< me with fpeaking in the prudential ftrain of an expectant ; fothat 
"^ either way all I could fay to^ you would pafs for nothing. AH 
*f men who ha?e principles of religion and honefty, ad in. fiMoe 
*^ things, and on fome occafions, againft thofe principlesi for men 
•* are but men." 

, No one felt the force of this more than myCelf, but when I re** 
fieded that every confpicuous clerical charadler is Votiva veluti 
defcripta tabella, and when> moreover, I faw that accufation fixed 
upon the Nobility, which unfortunately extends to many others, I 
was determined, without fear, to give the ftatement of fadts, and to 
propofe, however hopelefs the propofal may be, folme remedies in 
fature. As was obferved in a letter to Mr.. Wyvill, every man 
may do that for himfelf which it were invidious for me to attempt^ 
that is, he may make comparifons between prefent and paft times, 
iand, on this occafion^ the balance will be faand m little in oAtr 
jGivour. 

Though learning beTev|uifite for the higheft ftations ; yet if that 
learning be diigraced by malignity of heart and party fpirit, if it 
have been employed to difleminate fatire, and injure refpedable 
perfons in the publicfk eftcem, if, moreover, it's value be diminifhed 
by offeniive or ridiculous iingularities, the (cholar, under fuch cir- 
ciimftances, may, and ought to be, left behind. On this acc6imt 
tire have no canfe to lament that Swift was not made a Biihop. * 

noble 
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nobk origin. Ecclefiaflicks thcmfdves, eveh 
thofe who have rifen by merit, are^ and have 
been, (too inattentive in the diftribution.of 
their appointments*. Little aware what juft 
reproach this creates from thofe who have no 
b9Pe, of promotion frjom them, aiid therefore 
pannot be partial, but whofe opinions no good 
or wife man ought to defpife, they frequently 
give way to the moft frivolous reafons and 
parctenccs. If general hints to them and to 
lay patrons will avail, if all will confider 
the truft as facred, if they will give merit it's 

• <* All Biftiops (fays Skelton in the fame dialogue of Deifm 
** It^ealed) do not adt the part you accufe them with,' and fuch as 
*^ ibmetimes do, often ad otherwife, and, in either cafe^ are almoft 
** equally liable to cenfure, through the defedts of thofe they pro- 
•* mote. The eyes of the felfiih and ill-natured world are on the 
<^ well-bene&ced clei:gy ; all their flips are marked and magnified^ 
<< while fuch as are ftationed a little lower, are lefs obferved, lefa 
«* envied, and lefs maligned." 

; The&.pbiisrvationsarejuft, but the clerical, like. every other 
profeflion, forms a due eftimate of it's feveral members. By that 
estimate only fhould they, who wifh to promote merit, regulate 
tkrir judgment. Yet all mankind muft acknowledge with tht 

ppct— 

Fallimur et quondam non dignum tradimus. 

T^urough error we aflift fometimes the uawxirtbjr. 

due 
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due eftimation, Ai has been done in a fenr 
cafeb which we are happy to remember, the 
brilliant talents Which are carried into other 
profeilions will more frequently be engaged 
in the clerical. For though it can by no 
means be allowed that competent attainmoMs 
are fo rare as Dr. Pa ley feems to havein« 
dire^ly insinuated, yet the ftock of merte 
will be continually increafed by encouraging 
that of which the church is already pof* 
feiTed. 

' Inftead of wondering that the prefent 
number of meritorious men is not greater, 
we might more juftly wonder that it is not 
fmaller. The various examinations to which 
the clergy are fubjeft in the courfe of their 
education, and previoufly to their being or- 
dained, are no fmall fecurity againft income 
petency. But he muft know little of human 
nature who does not perceive, that in the 
progreis of life the fevere iludies will often 
be little attended to, when no encouragement 
is to follow. The ftudious them£i:lves will 

adopt 
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Adopt i fp'ecies of reading that Crtiatcs more 
timuferaeftt' and Icfs labour. Yet many, of 
-whom it ^ may be faid in the language 6f 
fewift, ** As fot clafficks they ne'er mifs 
them,** are Engaged in peruling the publica- 
tions of oiir ov<rn language, not flimfy plays 
and nbvels, but the produftions of hiftorians, 
philofophers, dnd divines, mod kiiown and 
telcb rated, and not a few arb adting as ufeful 
magiftrates. If, notwithftanding the nunle- 
tous expedients ufed for the circulation of 
books, any of them are unfortunatdy pre- 
vented from reading more books than they 
can purchafe, they ought to be pitied rather 
"ihan condemned, and I cannot help wifliing 
CO fee more parochial libraries upon a large 
ahdextcnfivefcale. To thefe all the bene- 
ficed clergy of every diftriift fhould largely 
iconthbutCi. Many fingle fermons, many 
volumes of fermons, and other valuable 
. produ<ftiofas, will thus be preferved from 
oblivion^ and become permanent lyufefuJ. 

■ « • ^ 
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An illiterate Archdeacon, as well as an 
illiterate Dean or Refidentiary, is a great eai^ 
lamity to any diftrid:— For how ta&h he in* 
culcate a loVe of learning, who is not learned 
himfelf ? But as there are, and, I hop€, eter 
will be, fome men of letters in that refpe^a^ 
ble oflfke, the examples of thofe who have 
gone before them may flfmulate them to care 
and diligence in the compofition of their 
charges. Among the deceafed, for it ma^ 
have the femblance of adulation to nsftnc 
the living, they will find Drs. Balguv^ 
Powell, Randolph, ToTTiE,; and many 
others. 

They have a fpaciotts field, tfiey maf 
aflift the fludies of the younger clergy, they 
may bring to obfervation many excellent 
writers of the laft and prcfent century. Lit 
them not fear to point out even the prominent 
defers or feemiing omifiions of the moA 
celebrated*. It would be ufeful to give a 

* KxA here I cannot bat cxpreft a wiih, that ivhcn a lift of 
books 18 dire^ed to be read by candidates for orders, there might 

be 
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hiftory of pulpit oratory from the time of 
Elizabeth to the prefent day, to (hew how 
far fcholaflick didindlions or divifions may 
be avoided or adopted. 

If they are well verfed in Hebrew, they 
may point out the ufes of ftudying it in order 
even to underftand the new Teftament, and 
though the Lord Primate of Ireland has pub-^ 
lifhed ah excellent effay on biblical tranfla-* 
tions, yet much additional philological in^ 
formation may be communicated. The clofc 
connexion too between the old and new Tef- 
tament may be purfued in all it^s gradations 
from the firft promife made to Adam till the 
fulnefs of time came. There are alfo tem- 

be ibme account what is the real charadter of them, A ftudtat in 
theology, for inftance, might be told what is the peculiar excellence 
of each commentator. For his philology he may be referred to 
IfCigh's Critica Sacra, to Parkhurft's two Lexicons, making allow* 
ancesfor a little myfticifm, and to Dr. Hammond. For eommenH 
on the Teftainent, to Pool's Synopfi« or the Critid Sacri, toEraf^ 
fnus's Paraphrafe^ the moft latisfadory of them all, to Clarke an41 
I^ocke, Whitby and Gilpin. How much was the world diiap- 
pointed in the commentary of Bifhop Pearce ? Timidity or caution 
In this, or any other fuch inftance, is puflllanimous. They aD hare 
their imperfe6HonS| and who reads Hammond on the Rerelation f 

b z porary 
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poraiy attacks upon the church which they 
may be called upon to repel, and as there is 
little novelty in error, they may direct their 
younger brethren where to find proper ar- 
mour. 

They will ftudioufly avoid politicks, and 
all the animofity of party. Nothing but the 
real danger of the conftitution can be the le- 
gitimate fubjedt of difqiiifition. The con- 
nexion of religion with the municipal laws 
may alfo be ilated more as it exifts in pradicc 
than in theory. For Bifliop Warburton^s 
Alliance of Church and State is only intelli- 
gible by few*. 

* The Divine Legation h a wovk of great merit, and if fome 
able perfon would undertake to give a fununary of it, as Dr. Hali- 
fax did of Butler's Analogy, we might jufUy hope that it would 
^en be generally read. Perhaps no book of equal, or nearly equal 
jnertt, has been read fo little. To young readers it prefents fom< 
difficulties and difcouragemehts ; the materials are irregularly ar- 
jfanged, and when the author himfelf acknowledges that he has a 
INuradox to prove, it cannot be wondered that the dembnftration is 
not univedally admitted. We may iafely adopt his principal pofi- 
tion without giving way to thofe refinements with which all hi» 
•works unfortunately abound, without admitting his eicpofition of 
part of the fixth book of the iEneis, for a refutation of which fee 
Gibbon's poft. works, or bis Intesprctation of the Book of Job. 

Acol- 
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If they (hould have a tafte for the fine arts» 
it may he (hewn how much they have conr 
tributed to the promotion of piety, and in 
what degree a divine may, confiftently with 
his profeffion,be allowed to ftudy and to cul- 
tivate them. 

Tphe difcuffion of all, or any of thefc 
fubjeds, will reqqire njuch previous ftudy, 
but the advantage will be confiderable. Th? 
laity prefent will be convinced, and will gra- 
dually convince others^ that the life of a con- 

A collateral ufe of perufing this admirable work will be to in^ire 
118 witb a love of learning in general, by examining it'a &ui«esao4 
it's progrefa. 

The wanton feverity with which he treated thofe who diibvd 
from him> is a melancholy proof of human infirmity, and his lar- 
cafmsuponDr.KENNicoTT and Dr. Tucker were unjuft and 
unpardonable. If Or. Ksnnicott made fome fanciful alterations, 
' this could not overthrow the general utility of a collation ; and, if 
the Dean of Gloucefter itudied the national intereft, he did not at 
the iame time negled the duties of his profefSon. He has already 
^iraifhed one volume oi excellent fermons, and when that even^ 
liappens to him which awaits us all, it will be found that his mo* 
defty only has prevented him from pubHihlng more. Of a Hfb fo 
aifefoUy fpent the gratitude of man can fcarce fpeak In exceflS^e 
praife, and his name can only die with the conftitatioo, and with 
goodieofe. 

b 3 Icientious 
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fcicntious clergyman is a life of iaduftry, and 
that the performance of parochial offices oc- 
cupies little of his time in comparifon of that 
which is fpent in the improvement of his 
underflanding. 

The trite fubjedl of precept and example 
will thus be avoided. The ftylc will not be 
didtatorial, affedlionete to the younger, and 
rcfpedlful to the older part of the audience. 
• Every clergyman (hould fuflain the two- 
fold charafter of a diligent fcholar and con- 
fcicntious paftor. He may be forewarned 
with propriety to remain ever mindful of 
both. Otherwife, even his regular attendance 
on the church may carry him into ufelefs 
engagements and an improper wafte of time* 
With a laudable purpofe of cultivating the 
friendfliip of his parifhioners, he may gra- 
dually glide into tedious and unnecefTary 
vifits, and in acquiring a little popularity as 
a Worthy neighbour, may fink into forgetful* 
nefs of his learning and his books. 

Much 



Much inveiStive has been direded agffinft 
ih^ i^fvhp^of chuFchas at Tome diftaixre, froni 
the place of clerical refide^ce. I widi mora 

UUaidoa was paud to fa^8, and lefs to fpecu*. 
l^tiye opinions* 

Tlw hofpitality of the ftatute enforcing 
leddence; or, in other words, the accommo* 
dhfi£f»n of 9n ecclefiaftical inn, is not wanted j 
^d wliere the inhabitants are few, the cfTcn^ 
Hak duties ane often confcientioufly performed 
b^r a non*|:efident divine* And if any of the 
V^fy rigorous men fliould tell him that hi& 
parifli is more wicked than thofe in which 
the incumbents live^ he would foon refute 
them j he would prove th^t he c^techifed the 
children, that he had vifited the fick, and 
that he had circulated religious books. He 
would refer them to melancholy inftances of 
liumaq depravity in town as well as in coun- 
try» in defiance of all refidence ; and if they 
bad any falfe notion^ of rural innocence, he 
WQ\(ld fgoq Mndlec^ive then), (ie would afk 

b 4 tbem. 
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^em whether mankind are to be treated as 
if they had no monitor within, and what aro 
the great fervices that can be performwl 
during the week. If he were the teacher of 
a fchool. or the minor canon of a cathedrali- 
l}e would aflc by what fhadow of juftice he is 
to be deprived of the means of improving 
his income from fome fmall and almoft ini^-* 
ginary differences. He might alfo afk what 
claim a parilh can have to a refident clergy •• 
man, which cannot afford him maintenance 
and proper accommodation. 

Much farcafm is dealt out againft ferving 
three churches. Here again I appeal to fa<5ts. 

Many confcientious men have done this, and 

■ ^ ■ ^ . . ..'. .. i. 

without detriment to their refpedtive parifhes* 

- 

When the hours indeed are capricioufly al- 
tered, or inconveniently fixed, when the 
places are at fuch a diflance that the fervice 
cannot be performed without indecent pre- 
cipitation, for fuch cafes no defence is offer- 
id. But where the ftipends arc fmall, where 
^ ' ' ■ other 



other churches are near, the well«dirp6fedl 
9re accommodated in them, fo that the churcl) 
of one parilh frequently contain^ the inhabi- 
)tants of two, as is more fully exemplified it> 
the city of York. I would not have been fo 
minute, but with the benevolent intention of 
vindicating many worthy men, and prevent- 
ing in future that feverity in the ordinary, 
which I once witnefled, and have often heard 
of, with the moft ferious concern. A paro- 
chial vifitation, conduced with judgment 
and candour, would enable the Archdeacon, 
and the Bilhop, by his affiftance, to know 
the real ftate of every place. 

He who is obliged to fuch hard fervicc, 
may be frequently pitied, when he cannot bp 
blamed. 

It is too common to compare the Englilh 
clergy, as to expectations of emolument, 
with the teachers of other denominations^ 
\Vhen any of the former are in Scotland, or 

^n foreign countries, they fit down contented 

"witlv. 
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with tirbait em be obtained ; their neiidenca 
js often temporary, till they can obtam bettir 
provifioh. But it is an undoubted fa£t, thftt 
almoft all the literary minifters of thofc who 
diflcnt from the church, are provided for 
with (hameful parfimony. The bondage, in 
which many of their congregations hold 
them, is intolerable, and has driven feveral 
into other callings » As to the Romifh priefts^ 
one might blufti to tell, what cannot be de- 
nied, that moft of them have fmaller ftipcndSj^ 
than the upper fervants of the families with 
which they are more immediately conne6t« 
cd. Under fuch difcouraging circumflancer» 
humble attainments, and narrow education 
muft be excufed and admitted, and the ge« 
neral caufe of chriftianity will be injur^ 
and degraded. Yet let me teftify with 
iinccrity, that I have had the honour of 
knowing feveral, whofc knowledge, whofe 
liberality of fefttiment, and whof^ general 

ch^rader remain unquelliofted^ 

''■'"' Certain 
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Certain/iic is that nothing will contribute 
more to heal the differences exifting anMHig 
the various denominations of chrii|ians» than 
a refpedtablc miniftry in each*. An unlettered 
teacher is an ufurper, and like other ufurpers^ 
can only retain his influence from the igno« 
ranee and blindnefs of others. 



That abufes exift in the ccclcfiaftical courts 
is too notorious to be denied or difTembled* 
The judges and the advocates poiTefs com« 
petent abilities to remove them. 

Publick penance hardens the ofFender, 
and is viewed with deteflation. Pecuniary 
compoiitions are difgraceful. Prefentations 
upon common fame cannot be fupported, and 
the articles of vilStation are worfe than a dead 
letterj and fome have wifely determined not 

to 
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to xead th^fn» becauic they cannot bei efvr 
forced* • 

Briefs» as they are now obtained, confti-* 
tutc a fcrfoius grievance* Whether it be de- 
cent to <ax the national charity with heavy 
expenccs in chancery, is at leaft queftionable. 
But ibe oaths of able and experienced workmen 
are often moft (hamefully proftituted. A 
workman has fworn to the fum of one thou- 
fand pounds, when one hundred would havQ 
been fufficient, and to more than the full 
yalue of a houfe and every thing in it, when 
the damage was inconfidcrable. It is there- 
fore propofed, that the magiftrates lhouI4 
view the damaged premifes, and take all 
poflible care that the workmen may not be 
perjured, nor the clergy be compelled td 
read notorious falfehoods, fti)l more ihockr 
ing, bccaufc they arc read in churches. A 
proi^or in each diftriA might tranfmit the 
contributions to the principal coUedtor, and 
the cxpences of colkding, as well as prints 

ing 



ktg and cirmilating copies, woidd.be irerf 

materially reduced. 

Till fomething of this kind be dottc, the 
juft contempt of grofs impodti'on will operate 
m full force, and with merited fatality. 



Utmos 



19\ilta tides damnis verKquc doloiibus adfit. 
The tale of real lofs and diftrels will not be believed. 

The aft enforcing refidence Ihould be re- 
Vifed, and dl thofe honourable pleas of ex* 
empt ion ihould be inferted, which good atid 
wife men would admit, that it may not beta 
the power of any to threaten, when they 
only mean to defraud, or to indulge the 
fboliih pride of calling forth the incumbent^ 

becaufe he is in their <ftinuiti<m the greater 

man. 

.. . 

Arid after all the pleas that can be recol- 

ledled ftave been enumerated, fomething 

may be IHH left to the <]ilc^ioh of the 

j<iry. 

Every 
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• Every Englifliman' triumphs in the fe-^ 
curity he enjoys from falutary la)P<^s. Yet 
thefe laws admit of improvement; and the 
addition of another judge to the court of 
chancery would be attended with the moft 
happy confequences. Two courts would be 
opened, and they who muft be kept in 
fufpence for years, would be relieved in a 
much fhorter time. 

Profecutions for fmuggling would be 
more equitable, were the accu^r.lpound (9 
P9y thp coil^j if .his evidence were dif^ 
proved^ 

The attendance of one judge in populous 
towns, during the wint-er aflizes^ is alfo a 
great evil. Men are tempted to fit down 
under petty depredations, rather than profe*- 
cute the offenders. Were a fenior counfel to 
prefidcat the quarter .feflions, fuchaccu ra- 
tions would be fooner difpofed of, the guilty 
fooner puniihed, and the innocent fooner 

releafed. 

The 



? The pioor laws are ndw un4dr <¥>ii^cra^ 
tMtn« Catrc . fiicmld 1^ takm t^Mtf n3i4g^)t|i^e^ 
Vtfit wofkhoufes in <;oi|Uitry villagci^y , . aA4 
order firopor repairs and enkrgevokept, if ^e« 
4U[i£te»'Upoh their own view. 

Any laboufer known to fquander away 
Ws time and money in an alehoufe^ and 
perfeveringly to coittinue idle^ w4ven Work is 
efferedj ihould be pumfliabk* 

in ft {preface to a Comraentavy itpctt 
Writings, which extend to 'every ocooom of 
man, no apology can be neceffary for theie 
mifcellaneous hints. 

T^he fiippioinent to this W9ckxonfifts of 
xibrforvations pfi the duties of truftees ,«od 
condiidpr^ . of publick fchools, and .qf two 

Tberif»p«rtiiilce of edui^tion fci^inad to 
ju^fyta^particilkrjdiibuflionjaf thcdfe'np^ftqjs, 
>by«W4^diit Maybe wdU ^conduAed. ' lit is 
^^ grOtinidN^Mc (tpto 'Whjisk 'tfMlryahing 

valuable ; 
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valuable in liife muft be efl^lifhed. Many 
feminaries are juftly complained of as teach-^ 
ing nothing, by profeffing to teach etefy 
thing; and many others as not fufficicntly 
fcomprchenfive. The reader will find a plan 
equally diftant from both objeiSlions, and 
which comprehends the fubftance of one 
publiflied in the year 1783. , 

Eledtors, parents, and guardians, will after 
ftll be cautious not to receive hafty impreflions i 
tnd are direded to fome fources of legitiina;ife 
information t which the wifefl and moil: 
virtuous do not always think of* . , ., 

Both the fernion^ are fo immediately con-- 
neAed with the defign of the two itfpecffebl* 
morsclifts, that an apology is ' fiiperfluous*. 
The firft of them was delivered before thte 
Univerfity of Oxford ; the latter at the Staf- 
ford affizes, in the fummer of the year 1794. 

The fubftance of the remarks on publick 
utility, fubfcription,. the obfervation of the 

fabbatb,^ 



fabba^hj and the cpmpr^hpnfive nature of 
the ten commandments, was comprifed in 
four feraions, preached at Oxford in the laft 
term . 

If it fhould be obje<5led, that concifenefs 
has been fought for at the riik of becoming 
obfcure or dogmatical, the reader will have 
the goQ(}qtef$ to believe, that this was not ia- 
tended. In the numerous publications on 
morality and theology, the principal ground 
has been fo often occupied, that we can ex- 
pert to do little more than to improve par*- 
ticular parts, which before were haftily qf 
llightly examined. This I found to be the 
cafe, when I undertook the Bamptqn Le(Jlure^ 
and an attempt was made, in a concife way^ 
xiot to difcufs any one fubjeca at large, but 
ingenuoufly to acknowledge the difficulties 
which exifted, tp meet the moft formidable 
objediions of all our adverfaries, which had 
not, in my apprchenlipn, been fully anfwered 
by others, 

c In 
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In that, and in the prcfent inftance, there- 
fore, let me not be blamed as having not 
performed ^ what I never undei^took; and 
though I havt done but little, I can plead in 
excufe many yeaii!« fpent in the laborious 
office of teaching; and, even now, much of 
the care of a very large parifh, in which the 
preparation for weekly compofition takes 
up more time, than will admit of very ex- 
tenfive reading and clofe application. 

To all thefe conflderations may be added^ 
the claims of a numerous family to fubfidiarjr 
inftrudlion. 

Without any intention of palliating or 
concealing the general defedls 6f human na- 
ture, every faithful minifter of Ghrift will 
rejoice in creating conciliation and promoting 
peace, by recommending mutual forbearance, 
and this can only be done, by frequently re- 
minding all men of their own infirmities, 
and of the peculiar temptations to which 
they are individually liable. Such is the 

purpofe 
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purpofe of Dr. Paley and Mr. Gisbornbj 
and if I have in any degree affiftcd in giving 
it additional efficacy;, I (hall rely on the can- 
dour of the judicious and the virtuous, and 
rejoice in contributing one mite to the treafury 
of moral and religious information. 

As the Honourable Thomas Erskine has 
in bis Vieljv of the Caufes and Confequences of the 
Prefent War with France j not only not cenfur- 
ed, but commended thofe who were tried for 
high treafon in the year 1794, and has de- 
clared, that their objedl was virtuous and 
laudable, I muft beg leave to fay, that the 
acquittal of a jury is not always a prbof of 
abfolute innocence, though it (hiits the mouth 
of accufers; that the profeffion in general to 
which he belongs, differs in opinion from 
him, and from the jury, and that therefore 
the charge of perfecution falls to the ground* 
Having heretofore challenged Mr. Wyvill, 
and all the affocjators^ to prove any plan of 
parliamentary reform pra<flicable and eligi- 
ble. 
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We, I ftill look upon fuch plans not fo much 
criminal in themfclyes, as in their confe- 
qucnces ; and they are feldom brought for- 
ward but with warmth and irritation. From 
fifty men of the firil eminence I have no 
alarming apprehenfion, but the rage of inno« 
vation foon communicates itfelf to the igno- 
rant, the idle, and the profligate. And I 
mufl; be excufed in thinking, that many of 
our reformers are not fo anxious to dejln^y 
influence, as to transfer it. For I am able to 
prove, when duly called upon, that fome of 
them are, within the compafs of their power^ 
tyrannical to an intolerable degree. An in^ 
ftancc lately occurred in the north of York* 
Ciure» which fully confirms my afTertion. 
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WHEN Dr, Palev^« Moral Philofophy 
made k« ap^pearance in the wprld, it 
met with a racA favoarable reception j nor 
was this reoipdoti mqfet favourable than it 
deferved. Ithadbe^nvt^d cominon to fepa-. 
rate the law k)f nature firobi«v€lation, and ia 
i^ating the fubordinait^ mles of moral con- 
diia, to forget that the will of God is not 
only fupreirie^ but gives all x)ther rules their 
cxiftence, their ftability, and their propriety. 
Neither was it inconfiderable merit to 
render a Audy pljeafant^ M^ich, however in- 
tereftiog, had been oonfidered as 'devoid of 
eatentainnaoat* Accord ingly» a tDsatife {o 
well unfioiUihg ithe .|Hrinciples of :n!ioral and 
political jpbilafopby^ was* found in tvcxy 
: * B apart- 
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^plartmcnt, and the Unlverfity ofC^imhtHgt' 
niakcrufcof it in public cxanrripatioti^. 

Having myfelf always been of opinioHr 
that Cicero de OfSciis is, by general pradlice^ 
fead too early in fchoofs, I poftponed it till I 
could affift rhfe young men by ;Pr< Pa ley's 
obfervations, and I have reafon to believe,that 
the pradtice was not unfuccefsful, that a ftudy 
imperfedly followed in^ earlier years, has^ 
lince been purfiied with alacrity and advan** 
tage, and has had a^falutary influence upon 
the mind at a period when it is moft ingenu- 
ous, and: free from aft and fufprciotr. ^■'' 

In proeei's of time Mr. Gisbornb, wfiofe 
diligence, whofe , benevolence, : and whoCer 
ingenuity 2[re beyond my ptaiic^ took; the 
alarm at Dr* Pa ley's notion ^of general 
utility, and dreaded the moil.fiital conf!p«^ 
quences to religion and morality; and indee4- 
if we could admfit the conftirudlion which is. 
put upon Dr. Paley's words tp be juft, wc 
might all of us equally take the alarm, t But 
the very.words which Mr. Gisborne quotes 
himfclf remove every fuch apprclwnfion. 

For in order tl^t no man captivated bjr 
immediate advantage tnight thinks himfetf^ 
authorifed to deviate from general rates, Drv 
PALEvafiirros, ** Whatever is expedient iaj 

!* right. 
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•* right. It mtift be Expedient upon. the 
•* whole, at the Iptig run^ irr all its effects 
** collateral aild remote, as ;Well as in thdfe 
** that are immeidiate and <Jire(H:, as it is ob- 
*' vious that^5i{vcomputing,<:onfcquences, it 
** makes ,no difference in what way, or at 
*• what diilante. they enftie/*' Gilb* p. 13— 
Paky, p. 70f XpIk 

What^ woj!ds' ican^ liiore. ilrongly prevent 
peirvcrfe and:; fcyofiked cafuifty than thcfe, itis 
difficult td fay; andiif they .ftiould be thought 
infufficient^jwc: have in various parts of Dr. 
Paley's bodfciiihe idea of general, confe- 
quences fairly ankil properly ftatcd, as if on 
purpofe to admbnilh us of our danger in mi f- 
applying his principle. '' -i > / 

But Mr. GisBORNE is fo alarmed f hit he 
Hates the following cafe r;**. When St. rauFs 
*• cathedral was etc6lcd,:*hc architedt willed 
•'andwifhed the /excellence of the edificel 
** This pofition we will fuppofe to be allow- 
•* ed, Confequently thofe proceedings of 
'* the workmen, which ihould promote that 
•• will arid wifli, mtift have been agreeable to 
•* him, and the contrary. Granted alfo. 
/• Therefore the method, which it was right 
•'''for the workmen individually to piirfue, if 
.V they were at any time witliout fpecific in- 

. ' B a '^ftruilions. 
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" ffmdlidn*, in order to afc^rtain his will 
** fefpec^ing any proceeding, was to enquire 
** into the tendertcy of that proceeding to pro- 
^^ rtiote or diminilhl the excellence af the 
•* ftrufture. — If orte of the mafons had rea- 
•* foned in this nTiannef, 3Wd/irt confontiity 
*' tohii rule, bad commMcfed, at hist own 
•* difcretiori,an arch in one plaCtef and formed 
•* the rudiments of a dome in tfni>ther, would 
^' he have been able to etctttpaEte himfelf 
•* ffom the charge of prcfbmption t Would 
^^ his arguments bare been judged lo^cai^ 
'* and accepted by the arcbiteft as ai defence 
** of his condudfc f Wotdd be have bttrt aI-» 
*' lowed capable of aTcertaining the will of 
** SirChriftoper Wren, from his own crude 
• * ic^faf 6f ardiiteStural expediettcy ?" 

Ttite plain anfWer to this feemingly for« 
midable comparifcin is, that the workmari 
knows himfelf geiserailly accoimtiibie, and that 
if by his own ra>fliBeft or prcfumptipn he in- 
jure the fabridk, he muHk fuflfer for it ; that if 
the architeft^s inftru6lions , have not been 
mirinte as to each particular, and if ahy un-* 
forefeen accident, ihould conipet him to de- 
viate from fuch inftrudtions, he ftill bop^ 
that heceility^ apd the nature of his emplpy«i 
ment^ will be hi^ juftification« 

If 
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If the reader- will admit this tp be a fair 
coynftrudlion of Dr. Pa ley's meaning, then 
he will alfo fee that the rule of expediency 
will in no cafe' be rendered paramount to the 
injunSlions of Scripture^ a confequence at which 
every chriftian tnuil (hudder. 

It is a trite /pbfervatioo, that exceptiom 
pnrve rules^ and while we hold ourfelves ac^ 
fcountabje to (jod,.oqr confcieoces, and our 
fellow cr^ajtureSt we ^e in no danger of 
iieipg «>ijlle4 ^y vijionary notions of ei^^pef- 
l*e«cy, 

j[f we deprive a f^Iloj^r CH^^xsxt^ of lifip^ i:f 
we deftroy his property^ osr /do agy tfciqg by 
which he fufier« daiWage or paiQ, we ^re 
amicuable, aod w? }aiow that we are fo. 3ut 
privationofli/e.nuy bcjuftifiable from f?lf^ 
idefence ; pri yatipn or diminiutipn pf properly 
•may be juftified from pwUigJc iiuility-^weji^ay 
pull dowji a (GogJie houfe^ pFapar^t pf it^.tp 
iaye a ftneet from burning j vve may pWcjl^ tfep 
cars of corn to prevent our ,peri(J|Wjg by h^"^^ 
ger ; we may with-hold information, wpimay 
yio4ate a promife, and we i^ay jtelj ;a £airc«- 
hoQ^j^ under pertaiin ijircumilftnc^ ^^sptA tfAnicr 
l^ns ; ftiU vye ijnruft be fore jcb^t thofe tfir- 
jf^A^ces i^iud r^(iri(SUon$ ^iU beyjttSDVtt, 

^3 9th?r^ 
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oiherwife we open, a door for equivocation 
chicanery, treachery^ aadlying. 

The phyfician does, not acqiaaint his pa 
tient with the extent of his danger ; a pro 
mifer will not, fulfil his prbniife, if he fin< 
that he fhould thereby injure inftead of fervinj 
the promifee; and' who ' wOuld^ not {a\e 
friend piirfued by nn enraged adverfary, if; 
pardonable \yt would' anfwer the purpofe 
There are indeed fome Gomniandments whicl 
admit of no exception.- It can never be law 
ful to commit adultery or fornication, to b 
guilty of f wearing or driinkennefs, or to ^i 
licentious converfation, or to be avaricious 
The queftion then is, whether a proper no 
tion of expediency can ever miflead us? 
prcfume it cannot but through our own per 
verfenefs. Dr. Pa ley and Mr. Gisborn: 
are wrififtg for improved underftandings, an( 
the danger therefore is lefleried in proportioi 
as fuch underftandings can more eafily mak 
a proper diftindtion. . 

But let us not therefore conclude, that ii 
material, in prominent cafes which moil fre 
quently occur, uneducated perfons of hone( 
intentions will often be at a lofs. Paroxyfm; 
of rage or grief are incident to all men, an< 
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-who wiil attempt to juftifjr. their baneful 
«fFed:sin any ? But few are at a lofs in dif- 
Qifigiiiihing judicable homicide from murder^ 
in feeing when it may be neceffary^o demo- 
iiih a building, -to omit the performance of 
a promtfe which, if performed, would be 
detrimentd, to conceal the truth from the 
ttnhapp^yv the infane, or the vindicative. 

AU the indances, both of a publick nature, 
which Mr. GwBQKNE has felefted, and all 
diie inftanceis of i a private nature to wiiich he 
alludes, are but fo cnahy mifapp^lications of 
Dr. Palsy's principle. <Nunquam utile efl: 
peccare quiaferapir eft lurpe. To do wrong 
can never be expedient,, for it is always abou 
minable. 

** Dr. PAlet (fays Mr. Gifbome, p. 39) 

•* in fome parts of his work, particularly in 

•■his chapters^ on utility and general rules, 

^ fecms ftrongly impreffed with a fenfe of 

■'* the mifchiefs which would enfiie, if men 

** were permitted to difobey the commands 

•* of juftice whenever fueh conduA ftiould 

^* appear tio theni expedient. His argument^ 

^^ in the fjraffage to which I aliude, coincides 

^^ with miae in this chapter, and k iiKom^ 

** patible with the principle which he recom- 

^' j»cads^ A fliort cxtratSl wiU prove the 

B4 "truth 
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^* livered in this and the two preceding ch^p^ 
•* ters, a maxira may be explained which is 
** in every man^s «iouth, and ia mod men's 
** without meaning, viz, not. to da owil iJbai 
*'* gvoJ may come — that is> let us notyiolatcia 
'* rule for the fake of any particular good 
**confequences we may expedk — which is, 
'•* for the mqfi part^ a falutary caution^ the 
^' advantage jkldom eompenfating for the 
** violation of the jrulc/'* 

** This explanation of the precepts is no 
'* lefs circumfcribed, thaa the permiffion of 
^* difcretional excepitions is unauthorifed« 
•* When St. Paul excepts totally, and with 
•* abhorrence, the do^rine of <loing evil that 
'* good tpay come, and affirms ofthofewho 
** falfely imputed it to him, that their con- 
^ demnation is juft, on what fcriptural 
*^ grounds can the precept in queftion be 
*• called by fo flight a name as a caution ? Oxa 
V what fcriptural grounds can it be inferred^ 
** that the opinion which we may entertain 
^* rtWixture consequences, whether particular 
^ • or general, will in any cafe abfolve us from 
^'obedience? Let the reader fairly put a 
^' cafe to himfelf : let him fupppfe that it 
^ * were in his power to obtain the manage«> 
^- mcnt of a grc?it empire by means of perfidy 
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^' and murder, and that he were perfuaded^ 
^* that the confequences of his taking thofd 
** previous fteps would be, on the whole; 
** beneficial to mankind. Would he then 
'* take them ? Would he liften to the temp- 
'* ter who fuggefts to him, * All thefe things 
** will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
** worfhip me' — .*• 

We may admit Dr. Paley^s fyftem, and 
ftill maintain that he ought not. 

Were Dr. Pa ley to anfwer for himfclfi 
he would prove by'* arguments fupeffor to^iny 
of mine, that the ^hefiril bad ^ confequences 
preponderate to an infinite degree/ He would 
prove alfd, that St. Paul's caut/oh (for I will 
avoid verbal criticifm where it cin'Be avoid- 
ed) was mifunderftbod. He woiiW hiorcovcr 
adduce many more inftanccs than- thofe which 
have been already adduced, that what is ap- 
parently Wrong ttistfi by weighing all cir- 
cumftances, be ultimately right: Let lis 
draw the matter into the form of aTfyllogifm; 

Evil muft not bC jioi^e . that g6o^ may 
come. 

This or that is evfli ' ' '■ -^ 

Therefore- this* or ^haf is n6t to be done. 

Dri Pale Y denies the minor* iifroppfitibny 
Jie proyes th^t the thing done under i)ftrticu- 

lar 
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Jiir circumftances is not evil. Upon thh iiTue 
is joined, and every cafe rcfts on its own 
Rierits, ' 

r. To pulldown part of a neighbour's houfc 
is evil, unlefs a fubftaatia} reafpn can be af- 
iitgned ; but it is proved that a whorle ilreet 
}s faved thereby from conflagration. 

To violate a promifc is evil j but the vio* 
l^ion was of fervice to the proniifee. 

Thefe, and many others which might be 
added« ar^ ca&s which may occur to any maa 
^t^ny time, and it is better to refer to then) 
than the cafe ilated by Mr. Of sbo^i^e, or to 
many others which cafuifls, more efpecialljr 
the Romanifts, ahd now and theq Dr. TAy« 
I.0B. himiejf, have Aated, and which dra\y 
the attention from ordinary incidents, mif-* 
Uad by their fingularity, or difg[uft by f heir 
enormity. 

If, as hath been acknowledged, i&e warld 
^nfcarce cMtmn the tafias that might b^ writ^ 
ifiv i if they woul4 (well beyond the fi^e of 
ancient digefts an4 modern reports, why 
(hould we not feled: thofe which are of gene^ 
ral ufe and common occurrence? Why (if { 
maybe allowed the comjparifon) flipuld we 
be carried fr9ai our asef|re4^Y9 countries tq 

Upot^ 
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Upon Df. Pa^ev's comparifon of thti 
Ambaflador^ p. 63; vol. i. Mr. Gr^BORNE/ 
t*13t obferves — ** In the latter cafe, that kt 
of filcnce dr ambiguity, he is tiot by any 
means at liberty to govern all his meaftires 
merely by his own ideas of what may hif 
generally expedient for his country.'** Th* 
very natutti of his truft implies that he wilt 
adl with integrity and difcretioni in away 
analogous to the general inftniAions which 
he has received, and calculated to promote 
the intercft of his country. 



iMflii 



TO enquire into the abftradt lighfti of 
tnan is fomewhat datigerous, linlefs greaf 
eautton be ^ufed. Every reftraint which civil 
fociety puts upon what is called natural liber*. 
iy, bcin^ thereby brought into difcuffion andt 
difpute, little enfues but murmuring and dif^ 
content. Rights and privileges which have 
been long enjoyed will not eafily be reiigned^ 
iitid it is better to acquiefce in ibme ufurpa^ 
tions of inferior moment, than to dlfiurb the 
the peace of fociety by endlefs complaints. 
He muft be a bold philof^^pher who pretends 
to afcertadn with precifion tl|e quantum df 

5 liberty 
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\ib^Yty,tQ.hc given up ; or, if hecoujd afcei'- 
tain it^ to Jrame la\v$ yvhjich flipuld, prevent 
i|^.s;^nlajrgeinentjorits diniinution^/ . The trutk 
is,, when we confider jthe.. frailties ..of mcn^ 
V^J^^-w.^C^I^Pfw full pf erfof and.imperfec- 
t^an the;bQft/produ£tionp pfvhut^ain ingenuity 

«<e, ' we , lhpul4 jdp Jw^U ^; A^Pff^V^. the ad- 
Tantag^s we enjoy ,^ W4t)ioi}ti gr^ifling : after 
iho.fe whic|> we cannot rpbtaift* -, MM\ J?afy,ta. 
iiart difficulties, and ta point; out <)ye<3ions. 
Wherever we fee an evil, let us endeavour to 
point out a proper and an eafy^^emedy. If 
^e would know what mifchiefs are created 
by general, abftraft enquiries^ we may recut 
to the writings of Payne, and other modern 
illuminators. . Shall we thdn, it w:ill l$p afked, 
asquiefce .under every grievance? By na 
means ; but let the grievance itfelf be ^ated : 
We fhallthen know whether it be a grieyancei^ 
whether it be removable, and whether the 
remedy be not worfe than the difeafe. We 
have had the felicity of feeing, many falutary 
alterations in the prefent age. Thefe are fa 
often alluded to, that we need not fpeeify 
them. Dr. Pa ley has proved, that inequa«* 
lity of reprefentatioe, however wrong it may 
appear in theory^ is advantageous in pradice, 
by intr9(i)icing into the legiflature ^erfons qi 

every 



every defcription and profeffion, a cirainr- 
ilance which, while it fupplies ger>eral irt-» 
formatiorty is above all things calculated to 
remove thofe jealoufies and prejudices which 
iniinuate themselves inta. «he Iwrnan mind» 
and which nothing but the frequent and 
friendly intereourfe of men in various ftitions^ 

catn remove^ 

ji 

By felecSing tbis^ beaten topick of com- 
plaint, I am far from alerting that no changcst 
in other inftances could be made to advantage j 
and all that requires proof is, what and how 
far any change is confident with publicfc 
utility* 

In Mr. Gisborne's four propofitions, I 
find nothing controvertible, nor any thing 
which deftroys Dr. pAtEY^s idea of utility 
properly underftood. At the fame time, 
they are complex, and not levelled to the 
general apprthenfions of mankind* I ihall 
hereafter have an opportunity of ftating a 
plain rule of interpreting the ten command- 
ments, which, if duly attended to, will lead 
us fafely through life. 

•* It remains to be ihewn (Gilb. p. loi) 
•* under what qircumftances an individual 
** may be juftified by the light of nature, in. 
,*• tiling force againft another, for the purpofe 
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^' of giving afliftaTice to a third pcrfon af-- 
•• racked by the latter/* - • 

In a note upon this paflagc, the a(u(hoif 
queftions the authority of the moral (enfe# 
As far as my own comprehenfion goes, Dr^ 
HuTCHEsoN, and ottier ethical writers, who 
maintain its exigence ami its influeQce, hav0 
never given it any authority paramount to 
that of fcripture. They feem to confider it 
as almoftan intuitive perception of right and 
wrong, attended with a love of the one, and 
a hatred of the other. In common languagty 
any thing is faid to be natural which required 
little previous inftrudtion, and it is of the 
Creator's mercy that we are led to approve 
things that are excellent, and to difapprovef 
the contrary. In our moral conduct we oc-* 
cafionally meet with doubtful and difficult 
cafes, and it is right that we (hould ftudy how 
to a6l under them. But, generally fpeakirigv 
the way is eafy, open, and plain : the moral 
fenfe makes it fo*. 

** Of all the erroneous notions (fays Mr, 
** GiSBORNE, p. 152) concerning punifti- 
** ments, no one is fp prevalent astheidca,^ 

** that natural juftice authorifes the inflidion 

- • * 

* ThQfe who wiih toio; m(»:e may confiift Dr.. Pal£y, voL k 
book i. c. 6. 

" of 
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** d:f it on criminals, for the purpofe of deter- 
** ring others from becoming fo.** This is 
one, though not the only, purpofe of punifh- 
ment; . Cicero confirms the opinion. Ut 
paena ad paucos, metus ad omnes perveniat. 
In the progrefs of civil fociety, it is foon dif- 
cdvered that every ndtorious offender is au 
enemy to hi^ king and country, and punifli- 
ments increafe according to the frequency of 
offences, as well as according to their real 
turpitude. The diflSculty of deteftiori is alfo 
another circUmflance \vhich adds to the feve- 
rity of punifhments. Still the prevention of 
wickednefs is the primary purpofe of them 
all. 

The prejudicial confeqUences of crimes 

can only be prevented by punifhing fuch as. 
are actually committed ; while, at the fame 
time, due regard is had alfo to their internal 
turpitude. Even intentions ought to be 
puniflied as far as they can be clearly afcer- 
tained. The difficulty of difcovering fuch 
intentions, conftitutes an effential difference 
between the earthly magiflrate, and him wig 
is a difcerner, of the thoughts. 

See alfo Dr. Pa ley, b. i. c. 8, on general 
confequences. 

The controverfy concerning the Have trade 
I fhall not enter into, conceiving that men 

C have 
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iiave gorre into oppotite extremes, and fhat 
fhey aie the beft jxKlges of the queftion who 
have vifited the Weft Indies,^ without being 
either immediately or remotely inleiefted. 



•' Dr. Faley (fays Mr- Gisb^ p. iff^J 

and other moralifts contend, that thofe 

nnoveables which are to a great degree the 

produce of a man*5 perfonal labour, as hia 

tools, weapons, and other fimilar pofTef-' 

fions, may originally be difpofed of by 

will, becaufe the owner has employed hi^ 

own labourupon them, and ha^ infeparate-- 

ly mixed it with them, thereby giving 

them a great increafe of value, which in-.- 

creafe is infeparable from, and iftakes a 

great part of the whole value." 

This appears to me to be perfe(5Hy cor-^^ 

red, though the regulations of every civil 

fociety render fuch difquifitions mor^ curious^ 

4^hanufeful. 

Mr. GiSBOfeNE eftablilhes the right of 
bequeathing on foeial convention. Dr. Pa- 
ley, with the fame meaning in reality, oa 
the law of the land^ 



•* Br. Palxv affifms (fays Mr. Giss^r 
*^ p^ 907) tba^ the paifonnanoti^f a f rami^ 
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** is unlawful (and confcquentljr that the en- 
** gagettlcnt is void) when it would be in* 
** conliftent with what he terms an imperfi£l 
** obligation. It would not be difficult to 
** prove this rule radically erroneous in its 
** principles, and to (hew that it has led, and 
** neceffarily muft lead, Dr. Pa ley to con- 
** Clufions the reverfe of thofe which he has 
** maintained on other grounds j~-if the rule 
** were true, no reliance could be placed oft 
^* any ehgagenient. The protnifer would in 
** numberlefs cafes actually difcover fome 
imperfeffc obligation which would be vio-^ 
lated by the performance, and in every 
** cafe he would be able to feign fuch a dif- 
** covery, without being liable to confuta* 






" tion* 



In a ttote of th^ fame patge, ** See par- 
ticularly the inftance of ptoinifing a perfon 
^* your vot€ (p. 13a, vol. i. of Dr. Paley) 
** a promife which Df. Paley declares not 
** to be binding, when oppofed to an imper- 
fe<^ obligation, and compare it with his 
ob(ervations on the famd inftance, p. 13S/ 
How can thefe decifions be reconciled, 
fince Dr. Paley exprefsly admits, that 
*' you are under an imperfe<^ obligation to 
*' give your vote to the better candidate/' 

C a There 
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There is certainly ground for this charge of 
inconfiftency ; but Dr. Palev has cautioned 
young perfons againft rafli promifes. Can- 
didates are aware that, in fome inftances, 
oaths muft be taken, and they are alfo aware, 
that more able competitors may arife. — 
Therefore no. promife can be abfolutely un- 
conditional. If a candidate, however, be 
encouraged by many promifes to enter into 
a laborious, cxpenfive, and unfuccefsful con- 
teft, they who violate their promifes cannot 
make him any compenfation . 

But we muft do Dr. Pa ley juftice by the 
following quotation, which qualifies at leaft 
the inconfiftency adverted to : — 

** The cafe of erroneous promifes (vol. i. 
p. 139) is attended, with fome difficulty* 
for to allow every miftake or change of 
circumftances to diffolve the obligation of 
a promife, would be to allow a latitude 
which might evacuate the force of all pro- 
mifes; and, on the other hand, to gird the 
obligation fo tight, as to make no allow* 
ances for manifeft and fundamental errors, 
would, in many inftances, be produiSive of 
great hardftiip and abfurdity." 
" The moralifts of antiquity (fays Mr. 
** GiSBORNE in a note, p. 208) were cx- 

•* tremely 
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"** trcmely liberal in granting exemptions itorc% 
** the obligation of performing promifes, as 
** might be expefted from the loofenefs of 
*^ principle which pervaded their whole 
*• fyftem of moral conduit. Cicero, who 
** was undoubtedly one of the wifeft and moft 
** virtuous of them, lays it down as an unde- 
•* niable and felf-evident rule, and without 
** the fmalleft exception or qualification 
** whatfoever, that no promifes are binding 
" which a perfon makes in confequence of 
** being conftrained by fear, or deluded by 
•* artifice. Jam illis promiilis ftaridum non 
" c^^ quis non videt, quae coad:us quis metu, 
" quae deceptus dolo, promiferit ? Off. lib. i. 
** He ftates further, and in terms equally 
** pofitive, that a promife is not obligatory, 
** when the performance of it would be un- 
** profitable to the promifee, or when the per^ 
** formance would occajion more difadvanfage to 
* * the promifer^ than benejit to the other party. 
" Nee promiflTa igitur fervanda funt ea, quae 
** funtiis, quibus promiferis, inutilia, necfi 
^*^ plus tibi noceant, quam illi proiint cui pro- 
•• miferis. Ibid. It is to be obferved, that 
' ' although Cicero grounds thefe rules on the 
*^ two principles which he had previoufly 
^ laid down as the foundation of juftice^ one 
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** of which principles was general utility (iit 
comrauni utilitati ferviatur) yet in each of 
them he feems altogether to lofe fight of 
the benefit, of the promifee, and to cpnAi^r 
tute the promifer the judge qf the value of 
^* the pronmife to the latter, who is thus left 
wholly at his merpy. We hay€ here an 
additional proof that moral mles, profeiT- 
edly founded on general expediency, will 
** ufuaWy degenerate^ in praftice into rules 
** looking folely tq the private utility of thci 
** party wl^ is tonnake ufe of them.'* 

This note thus quoted at full length, fliall 
be n^inutely coqiid^red, for it feems lo abound 
with material errors. Mr, Gisporne, ir^ 
common wkh many of our divines, maintains 
the loofenefs of Heathen morality, 

Mr. Hawkins, in the 5th of bis Bampr 
ton Lcdtures, has given a full refutation of 
this idea. ** We n>ight extcaift (fays be) 
from the writings of Pagan authors, phib- 
fophers, and others, of different times, ancj 
** in diflferent places, a moral fyftem, againft 
*' which, eoite^ivdy taken* ftwuW lie no fair 
•' eijccfution,, and produix from them ienti- 
* * ments finely coinciding with die moft ex* 
^y alted pcinciples, aryl moft veftnod doctrines 
*^ of «h«ftiat»ty/- H«^ »ftciwai!ds addtice^ 

paff^ges 
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pillages to prove, that Heathen wrike<s in« 
culcate our duty to Qod, to our neighbo4ir» 
and our(eIv:e$, the golden rple of doing to 
all men as we wif^ they (hould do unte us, 
the forgivenefs qf injuries, patience Mndcr 
affliction, the fubjugatioif of evil thoughts, 
and a forbearance frorn evil intentions. They 
alfo maintain the divine ioflueiice on the 
human mind* IJpon the mod careful in- 
fpedtion of Cicero de Officiisy I am at a lofs 
Co find one exceptionable rule, if rightly un- 
derRood . His abhorrence qf chicanery, equir 
vocation, and falfehood, and of any fepara- 
tion of utility from virtue and honour, and 
whatever is eftimable in life, mud: entitle 
}>fm to refpei^ ^nd attention* It would be 
difficult forapy cafuiil to determine what re^ 
gard ought tpbe paid to the.intereft of a pro« 
mifee, who ufes either force or fraud. The 
trjte cafe of promises made jo pubHck robbers 
ha$ been decided different ways, both by an- 
cient and modern cafuif):s, as Dr. Adam 
Smith has ftated more at large in his Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, He aits moA fafely, 
pefhaps, who performs it in the whole, or 
in {fart, but he can ibarce be called a bad man 
yfho (hould not perform it* For good men 
^ff 4i^i^^^ ^P^^ ^^^ queftion. The |)erform- 
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ancc toolnay be recommended, becaufe it may 
fave the life of other innocent perfons, as the 
promifee probably faved the life of the pro- 
mifer, whom the laws of his country could 
not proted:. 

Mr. Gis BORNE has not collefted the 
whole fenfe of inutilia. It implies not mere- 
ly a negation of good, but, as the fabulous 
inftances of Phaeton and Thefeus eyince, 
pofitive evil. Cicero never fu{)pofes the pro- 
mifer to cxercife either a perverfe or an erro- 
neous judgment : he fuppofes fuch a material 
change of times and circumftances, as will 
evidently exculpate the violation of the pro- 
mife. He fays, if you promife to be any 
one's advocate upon an immediate occafion, 
and your fon be taken with a fevere illnefs, 
it Is no violation of duty to decline doing 
what you promifed : it would be a greater 
violation of duty in your friend to complain 
of his being forfaken. Mr. Gisborne pro- 
bably would take the alarm, and fuppofe 
that a door is hereby opened for all manner 
of deception. But with men of integrity no 
fuch bad ufe can be made of fuch a cafe. Be- 
fides the awful account to be given to God, 
and our own confciences, which of us does 
not think it incumbent to afligii our rcafons 

to 
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to the promifee, and, in cafe of difputc, 
which of us would not fairly make our ap-» 
peal to the wife and virtuous ? It will be 
confidered, that Cicero is not here ftating a 
flight inconvenience, for that can never juftify 
a breach of promife, but a ferious afflidtion 
and calamity, 

I promife a vote to A : B applies after- 
wards, and may, in fome refpecSs, dcfervc 
preference ; but if A be competent, I am not 
to violate my promife for a few (hades of 
difference. Yet if after the promife made to. 
A, I find that his moral charad;er is bad, or 
that he is altogether infufficient to fill the 
affice, I may, and muft retradt. For when- 
I promifed him, I promifed him as a man 
virtuous and competent : it was an idea in- 
corporated with the promife, and infeparable* 
from it. 

** t>r. Paley affirms (fays Mr. Gisb. 
*-* p. 209) that a promife cannot be deemed 
•-* unlawful, where it produces, if performed^ 

* * no efFe(Sl beyond what would have taken 

* * place had the promife never been made," 

** As he advances no argument in fupport 
of this rule, and furely it is not felf-evident, 
it will be fufficiept to refute it by an ex- 
ample/* ' 

And 
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And then Mr. Gis borne ftates two cafes 
of his own, both of them calculated to mif-r 
lead. He fliould, in juftice to Dr. PALEYt 
have adverted to his cafe, which is as foUows ; 
** A captive may lawfully recover his liberty 
** by a promife of neutrality, for his con- 
*** queror takes nothing by the promife which 
** he might not have fecured by his death or 
** confinement, and neutrality would be in- 
*' nocent in him, though criminal in another.** 
Once for all let us rcjeft examples drawn from 
affaiTins and tyrants. They favour too much 
of the rant of tragedy. 

It not unfrequenf ly happens in the chances 
df war, that priibners jwre difmiffcd with a 
promife not to ferve again in the prefent war. 
This might have been effected by their de-r 
tention. But their detention is equally in- 
convenient to themfelyes ^nd to their ene-^ 
mies. 

I have now offered my obferyations on 
Mr. Gisborne's tca6i, published to refute 
what tie thought the erroneous notions of Dr. 
Pal^ey ; and if what has been concifely laid 
be deemed worthy attenlion, the readcnsr of 
Dr. Pa LEY may pcrufe his hook without 
being alankied at nk pv incrf^es. 

The 
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The obfervations pf Mr. Gisborne con- 
cerning fubfcription, will be confidered when 
I come to review Dr, Pa ley's remarks on 
the whole fubjeft of articles, creeds, &c. • 

I need not remind the reader, that I de« 
cjine entering into the difcuflion of the Have 
trade, concerning which the two worthy 
divines feem nearly agreed. Yet I cannot 
help recommending Mr. Edwari>s*s hiftory 
of the Weft Indies, as the production of a 
benevolent and a comprehenfive mind* above 
the meanriefs of mifreprcfentation on cither 
fide of the much agitated queftion. 

Every human mind muft, aftcy all, de- 
plore that the great advantages derived to our 
commerce from the Weft Indies are fo dearly 
purchafed, and that fo many ofourfcUow 
fubjefts are facrificed to the climate, even 
though part of the calamity be chargeab}e on 
th^ir own imprudence. 

Dr. Pa LEY, vol. i. p. 44. '* A beggar, 
with the appearance of extreme diftrefs, 
afks our charity. When we come to argue 

V the matter, whether the diftrefs be real» 
whether it be not brought upon himfelf, 
whether it be of publick advantage to ad- 

f * jnit fuqh applications, whether it be not 
' ' ' ''to 
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•^ to encourage idlenefs and vagrancy, whe- 
** ther it n)ay not invite impoftors to our 
** doors, whether the money can be well 
^* fpared, or nught not be better applied; 
** when thefe confiderations are put together, 
** it may appear very doubtful whether we 
** ought or ought not to give any thing. But 
V* whert we refled:, that the mifery before our 
** eyes excites our pity, whether we will or 
*' not, that it is of the utmoft confequence to 
** us to cultivate this tendernefs of mind, that 
*' it is a quality cherifhed by indulgence, and 
** foon ftifled by oppofition, when, I fay, this 
** is cotifidered, a wife man will do that for 
V his own- fake, which he would have hefi- 
** tated to do for the petitioner's — he will 
** give way to his compaffion, rather than 
** give way to a habit of fuch general ufe." 

When weconfider how few vagrants merit 
compaffion, when all the mifchiefs of va- 
grancy are taken into the account, the fafeft 
way is to refufe in toto, left while we relieve 
their wants, we corrupt their morals: . A 
poor man taken ill upon a journey, if he can 
produce that teftimony of his charadler which 
honeft men eafily obtain, is not in the num- 
ber of vagrants. Our tendernefs may be 
better kept up by giving relief to indigent 
families, and, as Dr. Pa ley elfe where ob- 
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ferves, being charitable upon a plan. The 
fpirit of our laws is contrary to all lenity that 
may be (hewn to vagrants. We are punifh- 
able for harbouring them, and furely cannot 
altogether be innocent in fupplying them 
with the means of being harboured by others* 
A relldence in a large country village, infefted 
by fuch perfons, has given me decided con- 
vid:ion, that the Dod:or*s opinion fhould not 
be followed. In large towns too, and in the 
metropolis in particular, there are recepaclcs 
of beggars, of which, if the accounts be 
fomewhat exaggerated, fufiScient proof can 
be given that they abound in all kind of fcn- 
fuality and licentioufnefs*. 

P. 9a. ** Negative precepts on prohibi- 
tions, being generally precife, conftitute ac- 
cordingly a perfed: obligation.** 

** The fifth commandment is pofitivc, 
and the duty which refults from it is imper- 
fedt." 

** The fixth commandment is negative, 
and impofes a perfedl obligation.'* 

** Religion and virtue find their principal 
cxercife among the imperfedt obligations, 

* See apaifage from the a6th fermon of Dr. Samuel Carr, 
quoted in a note, p. x6, of Thoughts concerning the Methodifts 
.and tbe eftabliJhed Clergf. 

the 
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the la^s of civil fociety taking pretty good 
careof the reft." 

Here it is not mf intention fo much t6 
controvert what is laid down, as tofupply* 
what is omitted, thoi^h, perhaps, the Doc- Jf 
tor's diftindtion between pofitive and nega*. 
tive precepts, in a moral view, admits of fome' 
doubt. 

The expounders of the comnhandments^ 
have agreed upon a ruk of interpretation not 
to be controverted, that the negative com- 
mandments alfo enjoin pofitive duties. The 
prohibition of murder, for inftance, reqtiires^ 
that we do every thing by which life mafy be 
preferved and rendered comfortable. The' 
prohibition of adultery, theft^ andfalfewit- 
ncfs, places our neighbours morals, his pra- 
perty» and his good name, under our protec- 
tion and care, and every day furndfhes us with 
opportunities of exercifing fuch care. Thefe 
pofitive duties are, it is allowed, of what is 
called imperfedt obligation; and we are not 
punilhable here for the ncgledt of therri. 

Offices of kindnefs muft be voluntary. 
We cannot always relinquilh our own ad- 
vantage, to watch over the advantages of 
others, either in property or in reputation. 

If it be confidered that evesy man^s virtue is 

5 to 
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to be meafured by his inclination, and not 
by his power, then the DoiSor's dfftin^ion 
is fuperfluous* Munificence from the moft 
opulent muft be circumfcribed, but benevo^^^ 
lence, which is the fgurCe of that munificence^ 
ihould be univerfal. The term imperfeSl may 
ultimately miflead, and it is moft fafe to 
admonifli every man, that his obligations to 
do what is excellent, are cotnmenfurate with 
his abilities, but that his kind and religious 
Wifhes ought to be unbounded^ 

Yet dill to the moft ingenuous minds, 
ibme difficulties may occur under each table 
of the commandments. That God is to bes 
worfhipped in fpirit and in truth is allowed 
by all, but no one can define precifely the 
time which ought to be fpent in his worihip, 
much lefs is any particular mode of worfhip 
marked out in holy writ; a circumftance 
which furely ihould render men modeft in 
cenfuring eftabliihed forms. Queftions alfa 
will arife concerning the intcrpofition of Pro- 
vidence, and men will go into oppofite ex- 
tremes. Under the third commandment, wc 
are forbidden to fwear falfely or ralhly. Comw 
plaints are made, that oaths are multiplied 
beyond neceifity > but who can define how 

far 
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far they ought to be exacSled, and where they 
fhould be omitted ? The fourth command- 
ment is very far from afcertaining the nature 
of that •reft from labour which is required on 
the Sabbath, much lefs does it point out what 
works of convenience, accommodation, or' 
comfort may be done on that day. Yet men 
feem to be agreed, that their tables are not to 
be confined within the limits of abfolute 
neceflity, nor that the whole day be fpent in 
the immediate ads of religion. 

In the relative duties the difficulties are 
innumerable, efpecially when one party i& 
guilty of mifconducfl. 

The child muft reverence the parent; but 
the parent is ungodly, peevifti, or abfurd. 
Who can fay how far this is to be borne pa- 
tiently ? The child is ftubborn, licentious, 
and prodigal. Who can fix bounds to the 
parent's lenity ? Who can tell whether ad- 
ditional conceffion will bring on ruin or re- 
pentance ? The reader will readily fupply 
the difficulties which may occur between 
magiftrate and fubjed:, between married per- 
fons, between mafter and fervants, teachers 
and fcholars, and, in fhort, between one 
neighbour and another, for we art enjoined 
4 by 
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by the Apoftle univerfally to be in fubjcdlion 
(One to another. Injunctions, therefore, to 
obedience, muft be general*. 

Undet the fixth commandment, thcte are 
difficulties refpei^ing the rights which civil 
fociety may exercife upon the lives or the 
liberty of its members, refpedliilg the nature 
and extent of chriftian forgivenefs; for the 
enquiry is not merely how far we may for- 
give« but how far, and in what ini^ances wc 
tnay receive the offender into ffiendfliip* Dr^ 
]Pal£Y himfelf has flated this difficulty at 
full length, by comparing one part of our 
Saviour's injun<flions with another. For he# 
\vho faid/I fay not unto thee till feven times» 
but until feven ty times feven < and uicd many 
other fuch-like words j faid alfo^ that if a 
brother was not to be reclaimed by repeated 
admonition < he was to be deemed a heathen 
imd a publican K We may therefore fairly 
conclude on the authority of our Lord him- 
felf, that no general infttudlions can fix limits 
to the duty of forgivenefs, and that we are to 
Judge by particular circumftances, and by 
analogy, as we muft in innumerable other in- 

* See Dr. Swift's fcrmon on the fubjedl. 
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ftanccs, let the general rules drid ptinciple* 
be whatever they rriay^ and of fueh rules and 
principles men' Will 6rften judge more dif- 
ferentlyy than they will of particular cafes. 

Under the fevcnth comitlatnfdment , requir- 
ing the due government of all our defires» 
appetites « and paflions, no one undertakes to 
define where excefs in eating and drinkin^^ 
in warrantable pleafures and recreations, be- 
jgins t we have amufements fanrftioned by 
cuftom, of which, to a chriftian, the lawful- 
nefs is at leaft queftionable : to fay nothing 
of thofe which Mr. Gis borne juftly cJalls 
relic}ues of ancient barbarity, fuch as cock^ 
fighting, and bull-baiting ; ami we are in* 
formed by medical men, that without incur* 
ing^ the imputation of gluttony or ebriety^ 
all of us eat and drink by far too much. By 
the way, the difcontinuanceof ^ays of faftin^ 
and abflinence has increafed the^^viL 

Under the eighth commandment, without 
ftating Cicero^s cafe^ whether a good mart 
may ileal from a worrhlefs man, there will 
arife doubts how far foldiers may be fuffered 
to maraud or plunder, what gains, what ad- 
vantages, what compenfations are allowable 
in- contr^iSts and in commerce. And when 
.•• wo 
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we look into the world, we often (€t its 
cuftoms in the dealings of men, one with 
another, at variance with ftrid; honefty. 

The ninth I conftituting us guardians of 
the reputation 6f each other, and riot only 
forbidding falfe imputations, but requiring^ 
perhaps^ a charitable fupprefTion of truth, in 
not bringing to view the offences of youth 
and inadvertency, and of which the offending 
party has lorlg ago repented, is difficult to be 
obeyed by fallible men. Common fame may 
induce any of us to believe and to propagate 
falfehood. Wc have ktiown the bulk of the 
nation impofed upon; The cafuiflry of ly- 
ing is ndt in all iriflarices regularly adjufled. 
Some have made it malum per fe. If this 
.Were the cafe, it could no more be allowable 
to lye under any circumftances, than it could 
be to commit fornication of adultery. He 
who can cenfure the Egyptian midwives or 
Rahab, mufl judge with rigour^ which moft 
ftien will condemn*. St; Chryfoflom and 

* Td tell a lye for charity, to five a man's ^fe, the life of a 
mend, of a hufband, of a prince, of an ufeful and publick perfbn, 
katb not only been done in all tiixxes, but Commended by great, and 
wife, and good men. 

The Egyptian midwives are commended, becauft by their lye 
they (aved the Ifraditiih infants^ 
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St. Auftin thought ctherwife, and of the fof-» 
xnerit is recorded, that he was never known 
to utter a falfehood. There is fome dangcf 
in jocular lyes and exaggerations ; yet cuftora 
gives them fancftion, and frequently more 
than juft approbation. 

Of the tenth commandment it is not rcv» 
quifitc to fay any thing, as it ftrikes at the 
very root of all injurious treatment, by re*i 
quiring us to fuppr?fs th? very defire of what 
is not ours* 

St. Auftin (^ys, that all the Philolbphei^ as Ptato, ^eno|>hon^ 
l.acian, the Lawyers, the Phyficians, the Rhetoricians, and Thco^ 
Rogers, did'a£^rm» that it wis fbnietinted lawful to tell a }ye, that ih^ 
when it did good and no e?il ; for, iiiid Prddtis, Charity is bettcff' 
than truth, and ta fave a main's life, is belter than i true ftoiy. 
^AY Lou's Dudor dub. book iii. c. %* 

Afterwards he fays, that all thofe example^ recorded in Scrips 
f ure, of great perforis teHing a lye is the time of danger of (hcni^ 
felves and others, i» np warranti no jirgmnent of the t^wfubiefs pi' 
it, for they were under a loofer la\^, we under a more perfe(5t aud 
more excellent, and yet they ^d itot do wcll> and if we imitate 
them, we do worfc. 

1 b^ leave to obierve, in the firft p^^ that }. fcarce Icpocr |if 
any other fcriptural example, except the two above alluded to, 
which it can be (afe to ibllow ;-T*but furcly the duty of fpeaking the 
truth was the lame in an ages. 

Tipfies of ignorance God winked at, but bis hws are unchange- 
able* When in common language we fay, that truth is not to be 
i^oken at alldmesi^ we mean that it would fill the world .with coa> 
fufion, to communicate^ adl we knpv^ and all we think. 
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Mr. GltPiN, in his Expofition of the 
Church Catechifcn, p« 99, i2mo» edition^ 

** On this head the ten commandments 
f * are firft placed before us, from which the 
^* compofers of the catechifm, as well as 

* * many other divines, have drawn a compleat 
f * fyftem of chriftian duties. But this is per^ 

• * haps rather too much. Both Mofes in the 
f * law, and Chrift in the gofpel, feem to have 
** enlarged greatly on morals, ^nd each of 
^* them, efpecially the latter, to have added 
** many pradticaj rules, which do not obvU 
^* oufly fall under the commandments.** 

Then follows a nofefrom Bilhop War-* 
burton's Commentary oq JPope, which is 
fuppofed to illuflrate this idea. 

In th^ firft place, however, the ridicule of 
^ fatyrlft is not (]^uite proper to he adduced as 
gn argument by a graye moralifl, ^nd all that 
Dr. Donne intended to ej^prefs, was the 
Arangenefi; of the crimes fQ lingular, that it 
were difficult to fay under which prohibitory 
fommandment they would be clalTed^ 

In which Commaxxlmeat's lax^ rccc^ they dw^, 

Tfhe expreffion is Ivid^crovis, and it is hyn 
|>(^Flx)licaI. 

D3 Thwgh 
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Though it be true that our Saviour cn-r 
joins many duties which were little known tp 
the multitude in his day, yet furely he ceft* 
fufps the teachers qf thp law, for their blind- 
nets and perverfencfs. 

Whatfocial duty, we may afk, is omitted 
in the fecond divifion of the Commandments, 
when they are comprehended iii thefe fay-» 
ings. Do to others what thou wouldcft they 
fhould do unto thee, and, Love thy neigh-- 
hour as thyfelf ? All the law and the pro* 
phcts hang upon the two precepts of lov-. 
ing God and our neighbour ; and furely 
whatever admonitions they have given, are 
fo jnany practical comments upon the com* 
mandments. 

And if the rule of interpretation before 
laid down be well founded; if, moreover, 
the tenth commandment be well attended tol 

■ 1 '* ^ 

I can fee no duty which either the firft or the 
fecond table does not comprehend, 

pf the doftrihe of the Trinity, fome have 
doubted whether it can be found in the old 
Teftament. They who wifh for fatisfadion 
on this fubjedl, m^y confult Dr. Burgh, or 
Dn Thomas Randolph's Latin Protec* 
tions. The pious in all ages expefted ai^ 
^topcmpnt, and therefore believed in the Mcfi^ 
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fiah ; they relied not on their own endeavolirt 
merely, and therefore expected affiftancc 
from above. They believed that God, whom 
they were commanded to love with all their 
heart and all their foul, would animate their 
pseal in his fervice, and finally reward their 
well rfteant endeavours. So far the gofpel 
was preached to them all, and it was preached 
in the commandments themfelves, of which, 
when the explication was extended, as it ever 
niiift have been, with the rational and think-^ 
ing part of mankind, beyond the prohibition 
of flagrant offences, and the injunction of a 
few very obvious duties, it would by neceffity 
be carried to every concern of man. '. 

The reader will recolledl what was hinted 
before in obferving, that the moral fenfe, or 
the quick perception of right and: wrong, 
does by no means difcern immediately what 
Ihould be done under difficult circum^riccs. 

In profpefts furnifhed by nature. land arf; 
the bodily eye is delighted with be^aty,. and 
difgufted by deformity ; but let the f?ime eye 
minutely examine how the removal of this 
tree, the diverfion df that i):ream^ or any 
other minute change would improve or in'^* 
jure the whole, a nicety of difcrimination ii 
fc^uifit*, which few poflefs'but bV'iittentWfn,' 

P4 . i^Mdj^» 
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fhtdf ^ and c:ftpericnce, by reference to fimi- 
kr fiiu^tions and circumftance$. If this com- 
parifon be at all applicable, let not the ftudent 
m ethickj dcfpifc the ftudy of cafuiftry.-rr. 
Every particular cafe will ftrengthen l^is ge^ 
ncral loyc pf virtue and honour. 



•9 

• 



Pa LBV, book iii. c* i. ** If you (hou|4 
^* fee a flock of pigeons in a field of corn, 
** and if inftead of each picking \yhcre anq 
•• what it liked, taking juft as nifuch as it 
^* ws^nted , and no niore, you (hould fee n jnety-* 
•• ni|ie of them gathering ^11 they hs^d into j^ 
heap, rcfcrving nothing for themfelyes but 
the chaff and refufe, keeping thi§ heap for 
^* one, and th^t perhaps the worft and weakel^ 
^ pigeqn pf the floqk, fitting round, ancj 
•* lookiag on all the winter, whilft this one 
V was de^urin^, th|-owing about and vvaft- 
** it^g i^ and if a pigeon, mp^e hardy or 
•• hungry than the reft, touched a grain of 
•• the hoard^ all the other? inflantly fiying. 
•• upon it, and tearing it to pieces, if yo^ 
•* ihould fee this, you would fee nothing 
• • more than what is every day pra^Ufed 
-^aod cftablif^d among men. Among 
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^* men you fee the ninety and nine, toiling 
^* and fcraping together a heap of fuperflui- 
** ties for one, getting nothing for themffslyef 
•* all the while, l)ut a little pf the coarfcft of 
- the proyifion^ whicl> their own labour pro* 
** duces^ and thi$ too oftentin|es the feebleft 
** and vvqrfe pf the whole fet, a child ^ a wo* 
^* man, a madman, or a fool, looking quietly 
*' on while they fee the fruits of all their la-^ 
^* bpur fpent or fpoiled, j^nd ^f one of then| 
^* take or touch a particle of it, the others 
•* jpin againft him^ and han^ him for the 
^* theft.*^ 

The comp^rifon is a dangerous opc^r-^it 
makes an impreflion vyhich the fubfequent 
^ifcuffion of the rights of man in civil fociety 
will not eafily remove from any mind. It 
{contains the fubftance of that which ^1 fac- 
tious and feditious men haye urged to an 
jjajnorant and deluded multitude, in order that 
they might draw them fron:^ their allegiancei^ 
and increafe their hatred .of honours, wealth, 
^nd power. 

If poverty have a natural teuidency to r^n- 

(ler fnankind querulous, Wf fhould neitfeyer 
fiircftl y no|r indiredly add to thi? eyih l^cttey 
were it to relate the old fable of the Belly and 
fhe Limbs, than int^pce t^^ i;«|^efentatipn 

5 '^ ^" ^'"' of 
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of the : pigeons^ It is not the facS: that tho 
labourer is content with the coarfer food, 
much lefs can he be f^ic) literally or figur^^fr 
lively to leave for himfelf the chaff and re-f 
fufe. He e^ts the fame bread with the rich, 
ziid^ generally fpeaking, the fame beef, n)ut^ 
ton, and veal^ and cheefe and butter, and, ii> 
places- where this is ijot uniformly the cafe, 
and where hp may occafiqnally be debarred 
fjom fom? kinds of food, he often comes 
iBorth ftrongand healthy under the fubfiftence 
which hi$ induftry can prop ure. The greateft 
misfortune is, that many employments, front 
their very nature^ aye prejudicial to health jj 
an4 then it is npl the \yant of food, but of 
wholefon>e 2^ir and exercife vyhich is to be 
deplored. It (hould alfo be confidered, that 
property defcends from generation to gene-p 
ration, that fome ancefto^ of this hundredtl^ 
happy mortal was, and qft^q at no great 
diftance of time, one of the ninety and nine* 
In fhqrt, tliere is an eq^uality among the 
pigeons which the nature of human fociety 
will not admi| of, and being unadmifl^ble^ 
tjie oftener it is. brought under contempla^ 
ijon, the greater fandlion is ^iventomurmur-i 
ing apd difcontent, 

^ * 

1 
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C. V, p. 1 33* *' A certain perfon, in tbf 
^ life-timc of his wife, who was thentick^ 
^* had paid his addrefles and promifed marr 
f* riage to another woman. The wife died, 
*' and the woman demanded performance of 

V the promife. The man, who it fcems had 

V changed his inind, eithjsr felt or pretended 
** doubts cpncerning the obligation qf fuch a- 

' ^* promife, and referred his cafe to Biflioiy 
** SANDERSON, the rnoft eminent in tb> 
** kind of knowledge of his ,tinie, Biihop^ 
'* Sanderson, after writing a diflertatioir 
*-* upon the queftiqn, adjudged the promife 
*f to be void. In which, however, upon our 

V principles, he was wrong; for however 

V criminal the affeftion might be which in* 
'f duced the promife, the perfprmance, when 
** it was demanded, was lawful, which is the 
*f only lawfulnefs required/- 

f his is one of thofe cafes which can fclr 
dom happen ; but the Bi(hop'*s erroneous de*. 
cifion will prove that the utmoft ingenuity, 
joined with the utmoft integrity, will not 
always enable men to judge aright, even 
when no intereft or gratification of their own 
js concerned. 

In the promife, there was more of grofs 
pdelicacy than abfolute cnmioality ; the con^ 

4Mm 
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difion was not illegal* nor the event impro^ 
b^blc, which iliOMld Jegalif? the perfQ^r«»< 



JP^ 146. *^ To this of ^nce^Kng thefanht^ 
^ of what we want to put off, rn^y be Feferrcc^^ 
^ the pyadice of putting off had money, 
^* This pradlice we fometinies hear defende4 
** by H vulgar cxcufc^ thit wc h^ve taken th^ 
^ money for good, and muft therefore get 
** rid of it. Which ej^cufe is n^ucb the fame 
** as if orte» who had been robbed upon the 
•* highway^ Ihould alledge he had ^ right ta 
•* reimburfe himfelf out of the pocket of the' 
•• firft traveller he met ; the juftice of which 
•* reafonting the travellejr may poiJihly no^* 
**^ comprehend/* 

The pr^dice every honeft m^n will avoid 
and condemn ; onjy the comparifon exagge^ 
rates the guilt of it. The injury is lefs in 
one cafe than in the other, and he who puts^ 
off the bad. coin flatters himfeilf that it may 
continue in circulation, and that nobody cai^ 
be injured as long a.s any one can be found to 
take it. The delays of the mint in furnifliv, 
ing new Goine4 filver and halfpence, has ilfo| 
introduced an app^r^nt neceility 0/ not h^in^ 

veify 
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Very (crupulous, for whkh ircafoti CJovem- 
iticnt (hould be jJeculiarly Vigilant to prevent 
fuch temptations by a regular fupply* 



IP, 1 j: 4. The fbtcmerit of A Wager laid at 
ft horfe-raccis ftriftly Juft; but monll writers 
Would do well to condemn large wagers in 
toto, othelrwife, without any intention of Dr. 
1^ ALEVES* any man may think himfelfau- 
thorifed to lay what wagers he pleafesi if he 
hold no correfpondence, if he enter into no 
improper combination^ With the jockies. 
The evils of gaming fliould conftantly be kept 
in view* though the fubje(^ be trite. Befides 
the ruin which this hornd pra(2ice often 
creates, it ii a fefious evil to fee the moft dig^ 
ni^ed fubjedts of the realm all at once put 
lipon a level with the mbft abandoned and 
difhonefl of the hiiman i^ecies^ 



■r'iPv**«^B«aBOTVH'i^ 



P. l68. " The law of this country goes 
•* great lengths in intending a kind of con- 
** currence of the mafter, fo as to charge him 
** with the confequences of his fervant's con- 
** du(5l. If an innkeeper's fervant rob his 
•* guefts, the innkeeper muft make reftitu- 

A A 

tion; 
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"tion; if a farrier's fervant l^meahorfe, thfi 
^•farrier muft anfwcr for the damage; and 
** ftill further/ if your cpachman difive over a 
** paflcnger in the road, the paflenger may 
^* recover from yotf a fatrsfacftion for the hurt 
^* he fufferSi But thefe determinations ftand^^ 
** I thinks rather Upon tlie au'thofity oT the 
•* law, than any pnnciple of natural juftice. 

That the operation of fuch k law may go 
beyond equity is not denied, and tlie fufFerer 
fhould, according td drciimftarices, mitigate 
the rigour df his claims/ Yet the law itfeff 
jhas many gooki ponfcquenCes. It makes 
every one cautious whoni he receives into his 
ferviqe. In the next place, we may fay, A 
quo multa acceperis cbmmodaV illius incom- 
moda ferre aequunpk efE — ^^Who is fo proper to 
iDear the detriment arifing from a fervant's 
inifcoridudt, as he who reaps the advantages 
of his iridtrftry ? In the third place, the in-, 
jury would often he without remedy, or the 
remedy would be the imprifonment of the? 
offender, whom the mafter can punifli, and 
at the fame time partly indemnify himfelf by 
a ftoppage of wages^ 
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1^.173- ** On the other hand, if the 
** commander in chief of an arniy detach an 
*• officer under him upon a particular fervicc, 
•• which fervice turns out more difficuh, or 
*^ lefs expedient, than was fuppofed, ihfa- 
** much that the officer is convinced that his 
** commander^ .if he were acquainted witfi 
^* the true (tate in which the affair is found, 
** would recall his orders ; yet muft this oi- 
** ficer, if he cannot wait for frefli diredions^, 
.** without prejudice to the expedition he is 
** fent upon, purfue at all hazards thofe which 
** he brought out with him ?'^ 

This holds good in generali aiid yet there 
may be fome exceptions ; nor can it ever be 
luppofed that the lives of our fellow creatures 
are to be facrificed to romantick and imprac- 
ticable mcafures. On the other hand, it were 
dangerous to put the judgment of an inferior 
officer in competition with that of his Ui^ 
perior, though in fome inftances the latter 
may be miftaken, and the former n>ay be in 
the right. 



P. i8i,&c. The Dodor has ftated the 
arguments for refidence in a proper and a 
candid way; and for my own fentimertts, I 

muft 
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ttltift refer the reader to Thoughts coricefrtrng 
the Methodifts, SCc. 

Upon a circful eximiriatiori, t do' hort find. 
inuch of the ecclefiaftical fund converted intd 
annuities for the gay and illiterate youth of 
great families. 

The Court Calendar is open to every otie^ 
and it is not in the power of any one to con-« 
ceal the abufes which really exifti but we 
ought not to exaggerate thofe abufe-s. If I 
could flatter my felf that any opinion of mine? 
would be attended to, 1 Would moft earaeftly 
recommend to Government greater care in 
beflowing Deaneries and Prebends* A Dean 
is often a great patrori, and a Bifliop (as it 
were) of a certain diftriiSl. He (hould be re-- 
fpeftable for his learning, he (hould ufe every 
method to promote it, he fhould reward thofef 
of the inferior clergy in his cathedral, who 
are ftudious, with foch preferment as he can 
beftow, and, above all things, he fhould en- 
deavour to eftablifli a refpedlable library. By 
this means, the complaints againft Deans and 
Chapters would, in a great meafure, be re- 
moved, and if certain menaces which have 
heretofore been uttered by certain great, but 
worthlefs men, were to be repeated, it woulcj 
then be proved that the very beft. appoint* 

ments 
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fhents in the church arc but the due rewkrd 
of merit. We may be told, that this is a 
vifionary expectation. Yet we have fome 
improvements in the prefent day. I wi(h not 
to be perfonal; and iny dne niay cbmjpare the 
ecclefiaftical lift of this time, with one of 
twenty or thirty years old. Thfe refult, I am. 
perfuaded, will be in favour of the prefent. 
It is, after all, incumbent upon us to acknow- 
ledge, that when fome vacancieis happen, 
there will be Irbom for miich impirov6ment. 
When learning is encourdged, the honourable 
views of Goveirnment will be better anfwered 
than by complimenting fome one great pro- 
prietor with the nomination of ah individual, 
who, perhaps, is either a relation or an hum- 
ble dependent. The clergy, who are neither 
flattered by hope, nor foUred by difappoint- 
ment, only feel an honeft indignation when 
they fee preferment improperly beftowed. 
There are fo many meritorious men in the 
profeflion, that were merit more carefully 
fought after, the worthieft divines might fay 
amidft fo many affociates, Quando ad nos 
venient ? 

It has frequently been faid, that a gentle- 
man of large property has an indifputable 
claim upon the Minifter, or the Lord Chan- 

E cellor. 



Cellor, to nominate the clergyman of fit§ 
parifh, or in his neighbourhoods There are# 
however, many reafons why thit claim (hould 
be feldom admitted. Every benefice ihould 
lie open to the whole body of the clergy i 
therefore locality is out erf the queAio^b And 
every one has feen with indignation and for- 
row, for what Aratige and puerile caufea 
country gentlemen too often recommend not 
the moft refpedtable of the profeifion. They 
knew their families, or they find them agree- 
able companions in the field and at the table* 
Of their literary attainments little enquiry is 
made, and the fiudious are too often branded 
with tlie invidious appellations of book-* 
worms. Nor is this all : The great proprie- 
tors, in confequence of obtaining a benefice, 
frequently ftipulate eafy terms for their 
tenants in the article of tithes, and fome of 
them have been known to defalcate either the 
profits of the Crown living fo procured, or 
of a living which they themielves beftowed 
along with it. There is a flagrant inftance in 
the North of England, and the property of 
the plunderer was too confiderable to admit of 
a repulfe, whenever a vacancy happened. 

But let me not be underftood to involve a: 
wliole body iq^ one iadifcrimtnAte cenfore^ 

If 
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if a nobleman or gentleman of property be^ 
as many doobtlefs are^ a frierid of religion 
and learning, his ch^va£tet is open to f-Ait in« 
Veftigation, is well as the charadter of the 
perfon he recommends. CroWn livings, be-* 
ing not liable to lapfe, m^y be kept open till 
Inivate enquiry make the Miniiler or the 
Lord Chancellor fully acquainted with the 
irefpedire merits of the candidates; 
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*• A iJoiirld of tea cannot travel regularly 
** from the fhip to the confumer^ without 
** taking half a dozen oaths at the leaft, and 
•• the fame (ecurity for the due difcharge ot 
*• their office, vi2. that an dath is required 
*• froni a churchwarden and an archbi(hop» 
•• from i petty conftable and the chief juftice 
*• of Erigknd>' 

The oaths of the cuftom-houfe are a juffi 
fubjeft of complaint, though iVe can fcarce 
point out a proper method of ireducing them 4 
But though we mud: admit a great difparity 
in the offices which the Dodor has contrafled» 
yet I fee no impropriety in imprinting upon 
every man's mindi by an oath, this awful 
truth, that he is accountable for th^ execu- 
tion of the truft committed to his care, whe- 

E 2{ thcr 
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ther it be great ar« fmalL We may add totff 
that every the moft ignorant mechanick 
ihould carry tliis idea . into hii daily occupa- 
tion, otherwile he will be unjuft either to his 
employer or to his own family. 
. P^ aij* ** The oath lays a (hare for the 
*^ integrity of the clergy, and I do not per^ 
*^ ceive^ that the requiring of it in caf^s of 
** private patronage, produces any good ef-. 
** {e£!t fufficient to compenfate for this dan« 
** ger." There is little ncccflity to debar 
publick patrbns from illegal or. Simoniacal 
bargains . Though in p ri vate patronage there 
be in(^ces of Simony well known, but in«- 
capable of being legally proved, yet were the 
oath once taken ^way, every defalcation of 
the emoluments of a living would then be 
legaliied. At prefent, the oath has a falutary 
influence upon the minds of confcientious 
patrons and confcientious clergymen, and no 
robbery is conimitted'againft the church by. 
'ihcm. 

• .• 'It.'..'' . . . .• . 

P. ai8. ^* Subfc^ription to articles of re- 
'' ligion, though no more than a declaration 
•* of the fuWcriber's aflent, may properly 
*' enough be cobfidered in cohnedtion with th^ 
'* fubjedof dfttfas^ becaufe it is governed by 

*• the 
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thefamendeof interpretationt whidkrule 
is the animus imponenti^ j 

The enquiry » therefpre» concerning fub-^ 
*Vfcriptipn» will be quia ia^pofuit &; quo 
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** animo* 



** The Bilhop who receives the fubfcrip-^ 
^* tion, is not the impofer any more than the 
^* cryer of a courts who adminiflers the oath 
'* to the jury and witnciles^ is the perfon that 
** iropofes it,noj>a»irequently is the.priVate 
^^ opinion or interpretation of theBifhopof 

V any fig:ni£9ation to the fubfcribcr ouc way 
^* or others 

** Tb« compilers of the thirty-nine articles 
^' are iK>t to be coniidered as the impofersof 
** fubfcription, any more than thefnuner 6r 
^\drawer up of a law is the perfon that en* 

V ad:s it. The legiitature of the ijth of 
** Elizabeth is theimpofer, whofe intentioa 
** the fubfcribef }S bound t?tfatisfy: 

** They who c<H\tend, that nothing lefs 
'' can juftify fubfcriprion to the 39 articles, 
^' than the adlual belief of each and every 
^' ieparate propofition contained in them» 

^* muft fuppofe that the legiflature expe^fted 
*' the cpnfent of ten tboufand men> and that 
^^ iii perpetual fucceffion not to onecontro- 
*' verted propofition, but to many hundreds. 
^' It is difficult tQ conceive how this could be 

E3 ••cxpcacd 
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^f cxpexfled by any, who obfenred the in^ 
•* curable diverfily of human opinion upon 
*f all fubjeAs Ihortof demonftration. 

** If the authors of the law did not in- 
•' tend this, what did they intend ? 

" They inteqcJcil to exclude from offices 
in the church, 

" I, All abettor* pf Popery. 

** a, Anabaptifts, who were at that time 
^* a powerful party on the $:qminent. 

^^3, The Puritans, who were hoftile to an 
^* epifcopal cqnftitution, and in general the 
** menabers of fuch leading fefts Or foreign 
^'.eilablt£hments s^s threatened toovttthrow 



^* our own. 



" Whoever finds himfclf comprchenaed 
^^ within thefe defcriptions^ ought not to 
^* fubfcribe/* 

" During the prefent ftate of ecclefiaftical 
** patronage, in which private individuals are 
** permitted to impofc teachers upon pariflies 
•* with which they arc often little, or not at 
*^ all conneded, fome limitation of the pa^ 
•* troq^e choice may be ncceflary, to prevent 

V tmedifying contentions between neighbour- 
** ing teachers, or between the teachers and 

V their refpe^ive congregations. But this 
5^ danger, if it exift, may be proYided againi^ 

^ •/with 
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'' with equal e0c£t, by converting the aitides 
" of faith into articles of peace.** 

The reader has the whole chapter at one 
view. I agree with Mn Gisborne, that it 
is a gratuitous aHlimption in Dr. Paley^ 
when he intimated that fubfcription can be 
juftified without an adtual belief of each of 
the articles. Soon as this lax interpretation 
of fubfcription appeared. Dr. Priestley 
made that malignant ufe of it which might 
naturally be expedled. As to the impofer of 
the fubfcription » I fhall not agitate fo imma- 
terial a queflion^ for every ac^ of parliament 
is the law of the. land till it be abrogated. 
What our anceflors ena(f]Led, we continue to 
adopt and to pra(Stife. 

But though the iegiflature of the 1 3th of 
Elizabeth, and the legiflature to this mo«> 
ment enforce fubfcription, I mud be allowed 
to think, that in doubts or difficulties the di« 
vines who firft drewupthearticleis would in 
that day have been more proper to be confult- 
led than even the lay Lords and the Commons* 
The, fame deference to the clerical profedion, 
which, under proper authority, occalioned 
the framing of thefe articles, would naturally 
foe (hewn as to the interpretation. And in 

thefe days 9 though I admit with Mr. Gis« 

£4 BORNB, 



BORNE, that the prefcnt parliament imppfes 
fubfcription by its acquicfcehce in-thc a6k of 
Elizabeth, yet were I deiirous of gaining 
the true fcnfe of an obfciire article, I might 
probably confult fome able divine, whbfc 
opinion would have its proper weight. It 
follows clearly, that the inipofers may be one 
party and the interpreters another. The fages 
of the law explain a(Ss of parliament, why 
may not divines undertake to explain articles 
of faith ? And they will always advert to the 
hiftory of the times in which thefe articles 
were framed. They will moreover refer 
to the writings of the firft reformers, 
fome of which have beeh properly publiflied 
in Dr. John Randolph's Enchiridion. 
When in modern times a bill is introduced, 
the framers of that bill fupport it by com- 
ments and argument, to which, in cafe of 
ambiguity, we fhould think it proper to have 
recourfe. Indeed, what are preambles them- 
felvesbutfo many comments intended to aflift 
the judgment of fucceeding times ? 

A fubfcriber will not ifticrely advert to the 
general intention of the articles, but to the par- 
ticular intention of each. And yet the whole 
Icgiflature could not be fuppofed tbbe minute- 
ly acquainted with the latter, though they 

COU'P' 
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concurred' in the ' former. Arc any man's 
talents fo multifarious as to be equal to every 
fubjedt in all its minutiae ? Can we for inftance 
fuppofe, that an advocate (hall underftandthe 
proper regulations of every branch of com- 
merce, or that a merchant (hould decide upon 
the rules to beobferved in the navy and army? 
Apply this to the fubjed): before us, and it 
will be clear, that not only the purpofe of 
the parliament, but of the framers of the 
thirty-nine articles , is carefully to be attend-* 
ed to by every confcientious divine. 

In a queftion fo important, let me not reft 
contented with general affertions; but with 
all poflible concifenefs difcufs the difputed 
parts of the articles, by which difcuflion I 
hope it will appear that the clergy have no 
hard taik impofedupon them by fubfcription, 
and that riioft of us both believe and teach 
what we have engaged for at our ordination. 

It is indeed often fuppofed, that men's 
opinions concerning religion admit of the 
fame imprdyement which is made in philo-« 
fophy. What then becomes of a {landing re- 
velation ? The truth is, our reformers had 
only to enquire what was the primitive belief^ 
before chriftianity was corrupted by the in* 
ventions of nienc !* They had, as Dn 

'• TOTTIE 
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'• Tot T 18 wdl obfeyvfs, in a cibargc deli* 
" vered on thU fubjciijt, fenfc erwxigh to 
*' know what was raUoa4l, »tid learnings 
^^ enough to difcover wbethejr the articles 
•' contradii^ed the fcriptur^s pr.not. They, 
•• were men of too much virtue and honoui:^ 
** to becharged with Jbypocrijy^ and too wife 
*• and feniible to be miiled by prejudice. ^* 

In one or more inflances it happened, as 
the Do(a:or obferves, that a latitude of ex*- 
preffion was purpo^ly ufed, that this e}(- 
cellent rule might be obferved ^ In neceilariis 
unitasy in non necedariis libertas, in omnibus 
c;haritas^ i/nity in efientiiils, liberty in non*.^ 
eiientiab, charity in all, 

The article concerning predeftination was 
meant to comprehend the Calvinifl:s and Ar* 
minianSybut it was a wife meafure to prohibit 
in a fubfequent reign the Puritans, and others, 
from perplexing the minds of cbriilians with 
Ithc controverfy. 

The esf preffion of Chrift's defcerjt into hell 
was alfore^ain^t bfi^ufe <he c^mflilers were 
not agre^ conceming its pracifer meaning,^ 
All feem aow agreed, th*t it in^plies his being 
intheftate of the dead, of which we know 
fidthing. ^I have on a former occs^fion obferv« 

ed, 
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fid^ that the article^ concerniivg grace, faith, 
and good works, lean towards the fide of 
cnthufiafm, and that this is neither to be 
condemned nor wondered at. The errors to 
which thejr are opppfed will at once explain 
and juftify fuch language. It is a familiar, 
but expreflive comparifon, that to make the 
crooked ftraight, we niuft bend the contrary 
way. Oppofite errors, in our times, re- 
quire a different kind of inflrudtion. There 
are niany ftrong exprcffions of our Lord 
himfelf, which, it is allowed by all, are 
not to be underftood literally. Tlje nature 
of moral and religious inftrudtions leads 
men in all ages to exprefs themfelves in the 
ftrongcft way againft that danger ^ which 
they are moft apprehenfive. 

In whatever way the dodtrine is expreffed, 
it is clear to an unprejudiced niind that we 
are required to confider good works as the 
condition, but not the meritorious caufe of 
falvation. And whereas it is faid, '' that 

• * works done before the grace of Chrift and 

• ^ the infpiration of his fpirit, ate not pleafant 
- to God, for as much as they fpringnot 
" of faith in Jefus Chrift, neither do they 
** make rnen meet to receive grace, or *s 
'* |he fchool abhors fay^ deferye grace of 
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^* cohgruitft yeat rather for that they are 
^* not done» as God hath willed and com- 
V manded them to be done^ we doubt not 
** but they have the nature of iin,^* this, 
as Dr. ToTTiE obfcrves, is confident with 
that rule of morality virtus fit ex integro, 
vitium critur ex quo libet defe(ftu. 

To conftitute a good a<5tion, every cir- 
cumftance muft be right, and a failure in any 
one will vitiate the aftiQn. 

Thefe circumilances enumerated in the 
well known tachnical iine Quis, quid, ubi, 
quibusauxilus«cur,quommodo,quando,relate 
to the doer, the thing done, the place, the 
means, the motive, the manner, and the 
time. And by the way, I fe^ no reafon why 
modern moralifts have not retained this 
fcholaftick arrangement, for. it would not be 
eafy to find a better. 

We contend therefore in the prefent 
inftance, that thefe works are finfiil becaufe 
they want the true motive of faith in Ghrift, 
they are done without reference to the 
gofpel covenant, and they are done prefump^ 
tuoufly, as though by pur own merit we 
could obtain falvation, or by our own unailift* 
ed*firength we could perforni the conditions 
tif it. 

Too 
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Too many of the friends of the Church 
ieem to have written on the fubje<%, under a 
perTuafion that there was greater latitude re^ 
<|uifite in this, than in any other engage^ 
ment whatfoevcr, and that there was to be 
what is called a liberal interpretation of the 
Articles. •* 

" Mr, GisBORNE, in particular fays, as 
** a latitude in itfclfof fo ind^nite a nature^ 
** and extending to fiich a mu/tipliciiy of par^ 
^* ^ieularsy is always liable to be enlarged 
** by the fubfcribcr in proportion to his 
** difficulties, until at length it exceed all 
V bounds, it ihould feem that a revifal of 
". the articles under the aufpices of the betKh 
'* of Bifhops, for the ptirpofe of omitting 
'^ fuch as may now /be fuperfluous, and 
*• iimplifying thofe whichare obfcure, would 
** contribute equally to the interefts of the 
•' cftabli(hed church, and to the credit and 
** comfort of its minifters." » 

The latitude is not of an indefinite nature, 
nor does it extend to a multiplicity of objects, 
unlefs there be many parts of the articles 
befides thofe fpecified above, and I am 
not confcious that there are, wherein the 
fubfcriber is left to his own difcretion. 

It 
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itdiotildbe confideredy that the articled 
are general propoiitionSi containing the prin* 
dpks and ground work of clerical inittuc^ 
tion. Th^fe propofitions are little affected by 
•* the incurable diverfity of human opinion*'^ 
Proteilants, for iciftance^ agree concerning 
the canon of fcripture, but of the time wh^n 
particular books were written, and by whom 
there may be difference of opinion. Of the 
general do(3:rines the members of the church 
of !England think much alike, without being 
agreed concerning the fenfe, and the true 
reading of particular parages. Of infpira« 
tion, fome have thought that the words 
were infpircd, others that the fubftance only 
was fuggefted by the holy fpirit, others that 
the facred penmen Were only affifted as faif 
as neceffity, and the imperfe&ion of theif 
knowledge in elTential points required. Yet 
the grand purpofe of excluding the authority 
of traditions, and appealing to the fcriptures 
as the only rule of faith, i^ prefcrved' in-* 
violate. Were our fuperiors to interfere at 
all, they would perhaps do better in pre* 
venting the articles we have from being mif* 
interpreted, than in framing new oncs^ 
They might ejcplain the nature of juftifkatiori 

^ by 
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by faith, they might explain what is meant 
by defcending into hell, and they might 
diifuade chriftians from entering into the 
nature of predefHnation and elcftion, it 
being now clearly proved both by Dn 
Tucker and Dr. Palsy, that thefe terms 
regard more anadmiffion to the privileges 'of 
the gofpel, than any determinate notion of 
the future deftination of chriflians. 

Dr. ToTTiE was of opinion, that St. 
Athanaiius's creed might be retained in the 
articles without being read in the churches^ 
The infrequency of its being read is a plaitt 
proof that the compilers of the liturgy did 
not think it altogether adapted for general 
ufe, but when properly underftood, it con- 
tains in its tiegative cktufes {o many memo« 
rials of the abfurdity of thofe who were wife 
above what is written, and is intended as a 
remedy againft the minutenefs of enquiry 
which it is fuppofed to Create and encourage^ 

The fubje6l of the Liturgy is referved fot 
another place; in the mean time I would re-i 
commend the charge above alluded to zi 
worthy the fcriaus perufal of every divine. 

The author of Pietas Oxoniqnfis well knew 

that the articles leaned to his fide of the quef- 

tion; in this, he and all the fraternity tri- 

1 umphed. 
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umphed. But the real go/pel mimjierh not 
hereby difcouragcd, and will perfevere in rc-^ 
conciling the dod:rine of grace with the dic- 
tates of reafon, and nothing can more tho- 
roughly enable him to do this» than the 
analogy and the harmony fubfiiling between 
the works of nature and the works of revela-^ 
tion. 



?• 308 and 315. Being reminded, thit 
a pecuniary fatiifadion is the only punifh- 
ment for the fedudtion of a daughter or a 
wife, we cannot but be aftiamed of the negli« 
gence of the legiflature, efpecially when the 
frequency of aduhery is become fo alarming^ 
If it was capital among the Jews, can any 
reafoo be affigned, why it fhould not be capi^. 
tal among Chriftians? The principles of 
natural juftice muft be the fame in all ages# 
and under all circumftances, arid we may 
therefore follow the inflitutions of Mofes in 
all cafes, but thofe which the peculiar fitua- 
tion of the Ifraelites created, 

373. Upon the quotation of i Cor. vii. 1 * 
I wonder that ywoutm fjot aTrle^ai is not rendered 
rto/ to marry. This flight alteration every 
officiating minifter can make for h.mfelf. 

4 Vol. 
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Vol. ii. p. 21. I refrain from the com- 
mon topks of '* defertingour poft," ** throw- 
** ing up our truft," ** ruQiing uncalled into 
** the prefence of our n^aker," with fome 
** others of the fame fort, not becaufe they 
** are common^ for that rather affords a pre- 
** funxption in their favour, but .becaufe I 
** do not perceive in them much argument, to 
* * which an anfwer may not eafily be given." 

Thefc arguments appear to have very 
great weight. We are compared to aftors 
upon a ftage by the philofopher ; we muft 
therefore adl the whole part, and not prefumc 
to make our laft exit before it be finiftied, 
whether it continue through three, or through 
five adls. 

But if our own reafon be infufEcient to 
give them^ weight, they will moreover be 
found the fame infubftance with thofe which 
the learned author adduces from the facred 
writings. For what is deferting our poft, &9* 
but refujing to run with patience the race that 
isfet before ///, iojinifo our courfe with joy ^ and 
to finifti it at all ? 



P. 41. Tothereafons afligned why wc 
ftiQuld pray for one another, may be added 

F the 
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(ht falutary cfFed: fuch prayers have tiport 
our. own minds in cherirtiing univerfal bene-r 
volence, and this of itfelf is a very good 
reafon why wefhould offer them^ 



P. 60. . ** Thefe advantages of a liturgy 
•* are conneded with two principal inconve*- 
** niencies, firft, the forms of prayer com-* 
•* pofed in one age fcecomie unfit for another 
*' by the unavoidable change of language , 
** circumftances, and opinions ; fecondfy^ 
•* that the perpetual repetition of the fame 
** words produces wearinefs and inattentive- 
•*^ nefs in the congregation. However, both 
** thefe inconyeniencies are in their nature 
•* vincible. OccalTonal revifions of a liturgy 
*• may obviate the firft, and devotion will 
** fuppfy a remedy for the lecond, or they 
•* may both fubfift in a cbnfidWable degree^ 
*• and' yet be outweighed by the objedlions 
•* which are infeparable from extemporary 
** prayer." 

In anfwer to thefe obfervations, it is coii- 
tended that our language has undergone na 
fuch chatige^ as to render the language of 
the liturgy obfcitre orhar(h ; where the wholes 
is to admirably fimple^^ I would^ nor fele^ 

parts i 
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parts ; let the proofs be adduced by the object 
tors; circum (lances cannot alter in a general 
view of things, and though protedants be not 
now perfecuted for the fake of rehgioh, yet 
in a certain fenfe they may pray for the 
peaceable exercife of their religion, not 
merely in this country, but in all the countries 
of the world. Moreover, the temporal and 
fpiritual wants of men, are the fame in all 
ages, ** Why*, as I obferved on a former oc- 
** caiion, aRed: a change in words, when the 
** fubje(5t matter continues the fame ?** 

It fhould be fpecified what opinions have 
l}een, or ought to be altered, which would 
juflify the alteration of our liturgy. I know 
of no change in our belief, in our religious 
.fentiments, unlefs it be deemed fuch that 
we enter not into the unavailing controverfy 
between Arminians and Calvinifts. Mt. 
-fiingham hafs done efTential fervice to the 
-church of England, by proving the (imilarity 
.of our liturgy to that of the primitive ages ; 
but if ours (hall require incidental alterations, 
his labour was worfe than unavailing, and 
.wiU encourage us to continue the ufe of that 
which is prefumed to be faulty. They, who 

* fiamptoa Ledurea for 1786, p. 146. 
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<fomplain of the tedioufncfs of the fertic^,f 
would do well to inform ustjy what rule wc 
may diftinguifti how long a tiirie ftiould be 
employed in puWick wbrfhip, and it will re-* 
tnain aqueftion, which, cannot cafily be de-' 
cided, how far the weafineft whkhtoo many 
feel from the length of a fcrvice, arifcs froni 
the fecularity of their own minds, 

. The. union of fereral fervices in? one 19 
faid to have arifen.from: a delire /of accom-^ 
modating the Puritans, profcffttUy. fond of 
long prayers. , » 

•* In the courfc of our ferViceg (* as wa& 
obferved on another occaiSon ) wc fupplicate 
moiit than orice for all orders and degrees 
of mcn^ in their p^iblick and private capa* 
cities ji but though the objedls be the fame, 
the matter of our. prayers is^ diverfified^ 
The leading idea is perhaps the fame ; a 
'general eXpreflion; will comprehend fuc- 
cceding particulars. The fuffr^ges are a 
compendium of all that we can requeft* 
That compendium is naturally dilated ia 
the following prayers. Wc have variety^ 
but not without fome degree of refem^ 
blance/* 

* fiampton Lc^urcs for 1786, p. 14 8> 
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• P. 63; .'* rf, togmher with thefe altera* 
^* tions, the epiftles and gofpels, and collects 
^* which precede them^wcre compofed and 
*' felefted with more regard to unity of fub- 
^/ jed and defign, and thfe pfalms and ieflbns 
*' either left to the choice of the minifter, or 
V better accpn>modated jp the capacity of the 
'** audience, and the edification of moderrx 
** life, the church of England would be in 
^* poffeffionof a liturgy, in which thofe who 
** aflent to her do(3:rines would have little to 
^' blame, and the moft dilTiitisfied mull ac-* 
'^ knowledge many beauties,*' 

We are to confider, in the firft place, that, 
iof the leffons feleded for Sundays,- very few 
jndeed are exceptionable, and thofe few, with 
^ome exceptionable expreflions in others, a 
f onfcientiousclfergyman may excufe hi.mfelf 
from reading.' He may. fubftitute for the 
feledted chapters fuch as would have been 
read in the ordinary courfe. But though a 
difcretionary power w^s (ooi\ after. the refor- 
mation allowed tp the minifter, this would 
be obvioufly improper, becaufe where dif- 
ferent minifters officiate in the iame church, 
the congregation might he^r the fame chap- 
tefs tQO frequently. 

7 3 UP^^ 
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Upon fafts and fefti vals the Unity of dc* 
iign contended for is regularly prcfcrved, and 
the attention of the people is called fprth tb 
that harmony which exifts between the old 
and new Teftament, the law and the gofpel, 
a harmony vvhich fame gofpet preachers do not 
advert to, and which too many do not fuffi- 
ciently confidcr. 

If there be not always a clofe, there is ai 
remoter, unity of defign in our fervices, and 
while every thing that can aflfcift our happi- 
nefs, both here and hereafter, conftitutes the 
fubjedl of our worlhip, no portion of fcrip- 
ture, no difcourfe from the pulpit which re- 
gards either prefent or future good, can de- 
viate from the great purpofe of our aiTembling 
together. 

A reftraint put upon the leflbns, epiftles, 
and gofpels, with reference to this idea of uni- 
formity, might ultimately afFedl the preacher 
too, and might deprive the world of many 
valuable difcourfes, which, under the prefent 
liberty enjoyed by the clergy, may be deliver**- 
ed on any Sunday in the year, except the 
great fefti vals. 

That there are certain paffages in the 
pfalms which need explication, is readily ad- 
mitted. If thefc, and cfpecially the impre- 
cations, 
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cations, c^l forth the diligence of the clergy; 
if the audience be frequently reminded, that 
what are called imprecations are predi^ions^ 
and that a prophet in his publick capacity, 
may denounce that vengeance which a private 
individual ought never to pray for ; if, more- 
over, the vulgar error, that the Jewifli dif- 
penfation was more vindiftive thantheChrif- 
tian, be removed, we fhall find few pfalms 
that could be omitted with propriety. The 
Jews are faid to have read them through once 
a week ; and Watts*s application of them to 
the Chriftiah religion has, without doubt, 
done great fervice. If his readers expedk 
much poetry, they will be difappoiiited, bijt 
his piety is unqueflionable. 

In anfwering Dr. Paley*s objedions, I 
cannot deny myfelf the fatisfacftion of quoting 
the following paflage from himi in praife of 
our liturgy^ 

** The ftyle throughout is excellent, calm, 
♦* without coldnefs, and though every where 
** fedate, oftentimes afFeding. The paufes 
** in the fervice are difpofed at proper inter- 
** vals. The tranfitions from one office of 
^* devotion to another, from confeffion to 
^* prayer, from prayer to thankfgiving, from 
5' thi^kfgiving to *' hearing of the word,** 

F4 ••are 
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are contrived like fcenes in the drama, to 
fupply the mind with a fucceflion of diver- 
fified engagements. As much variety is 
introduced alfo into the form of praying, 
as this compofition feems capable of ad- 
mitting. The prayer at one time is con- 
tinued, at another is broken by refponfes, 
orcaftinto ftiort ahernate ejaculations ; and 
fometimes the congregation are called upon 
to take their fhare in the fervice, by being 
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wants and fufferings in the litany is almoft 
complete. A Chriftian petitioner can have 
few things to afk of God, or to deprecate, 
which he will not find there expreffed, and, 
for the moft part, with inimitable tender-^ 
nefs and fimplicity.'* 
In p. 65, Dr. Pa LEY fays the (late prayers 
fhould be fewer and fhorter, for that they 
may damp a flame which it is not eafy to 
rekindle. But without mentioning St. Paul's 
cxprefs injunftion to pray for kings, and for 
all that are in authority, we (hould reflecft, 
that our own happinefs is afFed:ed by ^Jbetr 
piety, their wifdom, and their virtue, and 
that we are called upon to utter nothing 
which breathes at all the fpirit of party. That 
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** irt general every aft which carries the mind 
to God, prefertts an idea of theannihilatioii 
of human greatnefs, and that a ftate ftyle little 
agrees with fuch an idea, "is readily allowed; 
but when the pre-eminence of the Sovereign 
and fubordinate Magiftrates granted for the 
publick weal is the very caufe of their being 
prayed for, it is fcarce poffible to remember 
them without adverting to their dignity. Wc 
may ufe epithets of refpe<5t, but not of panc- 
gyrick. Moji religious fhould have been left 
out by the firft compilers, but the omiffion of 
it now would appear fatirical, and the fatirc 
would, by the confeflion of all parties, be irt 
the prefent day very unjuft. 

P. 66. *' We allow to each church the 
truth of its peculiar tenets, and all the im- 
portance which zeal can afcribe to them. 
We difpute not here the right or the expe- 
diencyof framing creeds, or of impofing 
fubfcriptions. But why fhould every po- 
rtion which a church maintains be woven 
with fo much induftry into her forms of 
publick worfhip? Some are offended, and 
fome are excluded : this is an evil in itfelf, 
at leafl to them ; and what advantage or 
fatisfaAion can be derived to the refl, from 

the feparation of their brethren, it is diffi- 
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*' cult to imagine, unlefs it were a duty to 
•* publifh our fyftcm of polemic divinity un-^ 
*• der the name of making confefiioiiof oimt 
** faith every time we worftiip God, or a fia 
** to agree in religious exercifes with thofe 
** from whom we differ in fome religious 
** opinions. Indeed, where one man thinks 
•* it his duty conftantly to worfhip a being, 
'* whom another cannot, with the aflent of 

V his confcience, permit himfelf to worfliip 
** at all, there feems to be no place for com-r 
** prehenfion, or any expedient left but a 
** quiet (eceflioa. All other diflfercnccs may 
•* be comprqmifed by filence^ Jf fecfts and 
** fchifms be an evil, they arc as much to be 
*' avoided by one fide as the other. If fec- 
** taries are blamed for taking unneceflary 

V offence, eftablilhed churches are no lefs 
** culpable for unnecefTarily giving it; they 
•* are bound at leaft to produce a command, 
** or a reafon of equivalent utility fojr (hutting 
** out any from their communion by mixing 
** with divine worfhip dodtrines, which, 
*^ whether true or falfe, are unconnecSled, in 
•* their natute, with devotion.** 

Dr. Priestley did not fail to produce 
this paffage as affording an opportunity of 
ccnfuring the church of England. Jt fortu* 
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nately happens, however, that Dr. PaleIt 
gives up the idea of comprehiending Arians^ 
and Socinians : to them nothing is left but a 
^uict feceffion. And whoever confults Mr. 
Bingham will find that the Gloria Patn» 
and all other parts of the liturgy which re« 
cpgnifc thedodtrine of the Trinity, have come 
down from primitive times. It would be 
difficult to ftatc what part of this dodlrine is 
iinconned:ed with devotion. The creation, 
the redemption, the fan<5tification, the means 
Qf grace and the hope of glory, are the in- 
tcrefting fubjedjt of all devotion. Moreover, 
the pradical or moral ufes of the docflrine 
have been frequently pointed out, in order 
that its oppofers may be fully convided of 
the.grofleft error in fuppofing it merely ipe- 
dilative. 

I beg leave to infert what I have obferved 
l?efore*, ** If fome flight alterations in the 
** leffbns, and in the matrimonial fervice, if 
** a rubrick explanatory of the real tendency 
^* of the Athanafian creed, and a lefs frequent 
•* repetition of the Lord's prayer, might 
** prove fatisfa(5tory, perhaps our fuperiors 
** would not be inflexible to thefe moderate 
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* conceffions. But what rcafon is there, to 

* think that thefe will be fufficient ? Several 
'experiments have been formerly made 

* without fuccefs, in order to reconcile dif- 

* cordant parties; and to endanger the ad-^ 

* herence of our friends by a fruitlefs attempt 

* to comprehend ourenemies, would neither 

* be prudent nor juft/* 

One of the Reviewers > who feems to have* 
fpoken the fenfe.of the Diifenters at iarge» 
aflerted upon this very paiTage, that many 
more conceffions would be expe<^ed, and theife 
is reafon to believe, that the Engliih Diflen-f 
ters, many of them at kaft, renounce fyttetx}^ 
and are as little inclined to incorporate with 
the church of Scotland, as with the church of 
England. If we cannot eftablifti harmony of 
opinion, we can only have the femblance of 
harmony in our worfliip, at which every in- 
genuous mind recoils with indignation: let 
us not only in our prayers, but in the ordi- 
nary condudl of life, avoid wanton and unne- 
ceflary irritation ; but let us not from affedled 
candour be guilty of an unmanly, a pufiUani^ 
mous dereliction of thofe principles which 
are built upon the foundation of the Prophets^ 
and Apojiles, "^efus Cbriji himfelf being the chief 

corner ft one. 
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P. 68, Sec. Concerning the inftitution of 
the Chriftian Sabbath. 

Imuftconfefs it appears to rne, that the 
Sabbath was inftituted immediately after the 
creation^ This is the obvious interpretation 
of the paffage in Genefis, wherein God is 
iaid to have bleffed the feventh day, and 
ianftified it. The filence of Mofes concern- 
ing it will prove little on either fide of the 
queftion. Atvl^iftori^n of any country might 
pafs it over in filence; and were it not to 
inark a particular point of time, the com- 
me'ncement or the conclufion of a fiege or a 
battle, perhaps no mention would be made of 
it at all. It 'alfo appears to me, that in' the 
'l 6th chapter of Exodus the inftitutftjii is re- 
ferred to as alrfeady eftablilhed, rather than 
beginning at that time* 

** He faid unto them, this is that which 
*' the Lord* hit h faid. To-morrow is the reft of 
**' the holy Sabbath unto the. Lord.** 

Much ftrefs is laid by Dr, Paley upon 
the expreflion of God's , having' ^iven the 
Sabbath. 3ut this in fcripture is often ufed 
to fignify merely a renewal of what was 
grown obfolete, or an improvement of what 
was little linderftood. Surely we will not 
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fuppofc^ when our Saviour is faid to-f^'ve 
a new commandment, that the pra<ftice oi 
mutual benevolence was unknown before. 
There were alfo without doubt, among the 
moral and the civil laws which were given 
by Mofes, fome well known and underflood 
in other countries. It is fcarce neceffary to 
add, that the fabbatical years are included 
alfo in the general term of Sabbaths^ Nehe- 
miah's expreflion fomewhat favours the opir 
nion of an inflitution not new^ but grown 
intodifufe; for he fays, in addreffing the 
Almighty, madejl known untQ them thy holy 
Sabbath. 

P. 8z. ** St. Paul appears to have con- 
** fidered the Sabbath as part pf the Jewifn 
*' ritual, and not binding upon Chrifiians a^ 
•' fuch. '* het no man therefore judge you in 
•* meats or in drink y or in refpeSi of a holy daj^^ 
** or of the new moon^ or of the Sabbath days^ 
V which are afhadow of things to eome\ but the 
'' bodyisofChrifl:' 

Dr. Pa LEY himfelf has proved before 
from, the Book of Numbers,, that the fevcnth 
day was to be folemnifed by double facrifice$ 
in the temple. It flipuld feem, therefore, as 
if ^e Apoille alluded to this ordinance^ 
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arid jJerhaps to^ fome obfervanccs, which 
cuftom, and a rigorous interpretation of the 
divine command had eftablilhed. 

P. 82. ** I am aware of only two objec- 
** tions, which can be oppofed to the force 
of thefe arguments, one is, that the reafon 
affigned in the fourth commandment for 
** God's hallowing the feventh day, namelyi 
** becaufe God reflfed the feveitth day from 
** the work of the creation, is a reafon which 
** pertains to all mahkihd, that the command 
** which enjoins th^obferualtion of the fabbath, 
^* is inferted in the decalogue of which all the 
** precepts arid prohibitions, are of moral and 
•* univeffal obligation.** 

With Dr. P A L E Y *s' anfwers to thefe objec- 
tions I feelmyfelfaltogethei'diffatisfied. One 
reafon is affignecf in Exodus, viz. the remem- 
brance of the creation, and another in Deutero- 
nomy, more peculiarly applicable to thelfrael- 
itcs, *• that thy riflan fervint and thy maid fer- 
** vant may reft as well as^ thou, and remember 
** that thou waft a fervant in the land of 
** Egypt". When the Ifraelites began to be 
hardened, then the argument is ufed which 
might cotne home to their own feelings. To 
create humanity to their fervants, they were 
teminded of their own fervitudc. Still it is 
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called a fign between God an^ the Ifraelites : 
fo was every inftitution whi6h tended to pre- 
ferve the worlhip of the Creator. 

A new fignification may be given to a 
pre-exifting inftitution. We have an inftance 
"where a common phaenomenon in nature ac- 
quired a new meaning. The rainbow, with- 
out doubt, had been often feen before it be- 
came a token of God*s jficrcy in declaring 
that he would never-^again deftroy all the 
world by a deluge ..>lGen. ix. 

The truth is, ijtfit a pjoper remembrance 
of the bleffings of the creation, and an ob- 
fervancc of the duties of- humanity, without 
any reference to Egyptian bondage, are re- 
quired of all men till the end of time. The 
commandment is binding, becaufethe reafons 
for obferving it are biitding. 

In the anfwer to tbefccond objedion, the 
Do6tor obferves, that the diftin<Sion between 
moral and* pofitive duties, like other diftind 
tions of modern cthicks, was unknown to 
ancient language. The phrafeology may be 
modern, but the idea is furely ancient. We 
can fcarce read any of the prophets without 
finding reiterated complaints, that a fcrupu- 
lous obfervance of the ritual and pofitive or- 
dinances had rendered the people forgetful 

of 



of tne effential duties. In this view, by a 
flrong figure, the Almighty reprcfents him- 
felf as difpleafed with the obfervance of his 
own injundtions — 

Bring no more vain oblalions^ incenfe is an 
abomination^ the new moons ^ and Sabbaths^ and 
calling ajfemblies I cannot away with^ it is ini-- 
quity^ even tbefolemn meeting. Tour new moons ^ 
arid your appointe4 feajls my foul bateth ; they 
ar^ a trouble unto me^ I am weary to bear tbem^ 

Our Lord himfelf complained of an im- 
proper explanation of the commandments, 
of a neglecft of the weighty matters of the 
law i he healed, and fuffered his difciples to 
pluck the ears of com, on the Sabbath day, to 
corre6t the erroneous notions of the Jews con- 
cerning it, and that they might not exclude 
from it works of neceflity or charity. He, 
therefore, who taught us how it (hould be 
employed, feems to have decided by undeni- 
able implication that it was to be obferved for 
ever. The Sabbath day, fays he, was made 
for man, it was made for his worldly com- 
fort, it was made for his improvement in 
religion. 

Dr. Paley farther fays, that ** there arc 
various pafTages of fcripture, in which duties 
of a political, or ceremonial, orpofitive nature, 
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and' confeffedly of partial obligation, are enu^ 
merated, and without any markof difcrimina- 
tion, along with others which are natural and 
univerfal/* And then he produces two in- 
ftances. 

It fhould, however^ be conlidered, in the 
firft place, that an enumeration of national 
fins muft be in itfelf variable, according ta 
the depravity of the age, gnd that it cannot 
admit of regular arrangement, fuch as we 
find in the ten commandments. 

In the next place, I do not admit that the 
words marked in italicks ia the quotation 
from Ezekiel allude to pofitive duties merely ^ 
the one alludes to very grofs gratification^ the 
other to what, according to the Jewifti law^ 
W2iS fordid avarice. The reader fcarcely needs 
to be reminded, that the accumulation of pro- 
perty, either by purchafe of lands in perpe- 
tuity, or by lending money upon intereft^ was 
totally prohibited. Though fuch regulations 
are not binding upon Chriftians, yet while 
they remained in force they were p radical 
kffons of generofity, difintereftednefs, and 
humanity. And indeed the divifion of beafts 
into clean and unclean, had an emblematical 
fignification calculated to inculcate purity of 
coaduS. 

the 
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The fecond inftance wherein fornication 
is joined with offences of a lefs flagitious 
nature cannot anfwer the purpofe for which 
it is adduced, becaufe the injunction of the 
Apoftles was fent to new converts, and was 
adapted to their peculiar fituation, living 
amongft men of tender confciences, men, 
who in fadt imputed guilt where they ought 
not, and extenuated the guilt of that which 
is in itfelf flagitious. Indeed muft we not 
acknowledge with fliame, that in chriftian 
countries fornication is not treated with juft 
abhorrence? Need I add, that the original 
'word includes all illicit commerce? And 
furely no conclufion ought to be drawn from 
a temporary injundtion confined to a very few 
objedls. 

Uniting, therefore, the authority of the 
commandment, which the Doctor does not 
feem to me to have invalidated by his two 
inftances, with the prad:ice of our Lord 
during his miniftry and after his refurrec- 
tion ; and adding alfo the ufage of the Apoftles 
and the primitive churches, we may fairly 
conclude, that the obfervance of the Sabbath 
is enjoined as an indifpenfable duty. The 
rdigious and moral ufes of it Dr, Pa ley 
ilates with ability and precifipn, and the 
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alteration of the day from the fevcnth to 
the firft would, under any circumftances, be 
a matter of indifference > but to Chriflians it 
has an obvious ufe in reminding them of his 
refurrecftion, by whom they are faid, in an 
expreflive figure, to be eteatid ax^in unto good 
works. 

If we interpret the commandment merely 
as requiring an attendance on the worlhip of 
God, and afTert that refling from labour is a 
human inflitution, it appears to me that we 
take an unwarrantable liberty, for it has beerv 
fhewn before, that the reafons are binding 
upon all men in all ages* Indeed, mufl not 
even our publick worlhip be aflifled by pri- 
vate meditation and reading ? And if that 
which is allowed to be neceffary cannot be 
acceptably performed without fuperadding 
the other,, it will follow of courfe, that both 
duties mud be included in the command- 
xnent. 

It has been fhewn before, that all the 
commandments comprehend a variety of du- 
ties and cafes not expreffed in them, and we 
fhall fall into the well known error of the. 
Jews, if we do not extend their meaning and 
operation as far as fcripture and reafon will 
warrant. 
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It isHtherefore apprehended, that he who 
Enjoined a devout obfervance of the Sabbath, 
enjoined an abftra^ion from all fecular con- 
cerns whatfoever, and in this, as in evefry 
other inftance, we muft guard againft the very 
firft approaches to fin, by confining ourfelves 
Ho works of charity and neceflSty. 



In enquiring into the origin of govern- 
ment. Dr. Pa LEY only does what other 
writers have done before, and he is fully 
aware that the fubjedl is involved in myftery. 
On the fubjeft in general I have little to oflFer^ 
becaufe fo much is left to conjed:ure. And 
though I admit wkh Dn Pa ley, that no 
adlual compad exiftcd, and that the fuppo- 
fition is/braewhat of a fiiSion, which has 
been perverted to bad purpofes by the pre- 
tended difcipfes of Locke, whofe opinions 
are not fo corredl on a variety of fubjedls as 
the wotld generally imagines; yet in the 
moft barbarous times there was an implied 
compad: of protedlion on the one hand, and 
obedience on the other, and there were 
maxims, or axioms, or data, upon which it 
was underftood that all parties (hould ground 
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their fu-ture proceedings. But no part of any 
government ever Jiipulated to be infallible* And 
rfie difficulty will recur what miffakes (hall 
amount to a difqualification. Republicans 
are continually founding in our ears this corn- 
pad:, and with them every feeming error of 
government threatens an annihilation. In 
reviewing Mr. Gisbgrne^s duties of man 
there will be an opportunity of refuming the 
fubjedl, as it concerns this country; I Ihall 
therefore only advert to one paflage, p. 1 27. 
** Govern?nent may be too fecure. The 
grcateft tyrants have been thofe whofe titles 
were the moft unqueftioned. When- 
ever, therefore, the opinion of right be- 
comes too predominant and fuperftitious, 
it is abated by breaking the cuftom. Thus 
the revolution broke the cuftom of fucceflion, 
and thereby moderated both in the prince 
and in the people, thofe lofty notions of 
hereditary right, which in the one were 
become a perpetual incentive to tyranny, 
and difpofed the other to invite fervitude 
by undue compliances and dangerous con- 
ceffions/' For my own part, I hope to be 
excufed in obferving, that this breach of a 
cuftom was an evil in the revolution, and the 
principal perfons who brought it about, as 
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well as their advocates, in Queen Annex's time 
were, according to Mr. Burke's juft ob- 
fervation, fo perfedlly aware of the improper 
conclufion which might be drawn, that they 
declared the crown of England hereditary*^ 
With nnich good ^11 revolutions will produce 
^ome evil, and the^vil of our boafted revo- 
lution is the bad ufe it is put to by bad mea 
of pronouncing the monarchy ele(5live, be- 
caufe they cannot difcern that William the 
Third was invited here as the hulband of 
Mary, of her who was the next in fucceflion. 
The reformation itfelf, with all its beneficial 
efFefts, was attended with an evil which the 
reformers could not prevent, the evil of pri- 
vate judgment cxerciftd beyond all bounds, 
by unlearned, by fanaticisil, by prefumptuous 
men. From both thefe infkmces ooe obvious 
cortclufidn muftxfee drawn, th« material 
changes fliould promife obvioufly important 
and beneficial confequences ; otherwife they 
fliould not be attempted; for they will be at- 
tended with fome degree of evil. In thefe 
days, the divine right of kings is entirely ex- 
ploded, but the right of fucceflion refts upon 
the law of the land. We are in no dapger of 
gliding into paflive obedience, but we are ii 
danger from republican dodtrincs. It is po 
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pular to dieclaim againft the extehfion of 
kingly power and prerogative, but the fear 
of being unpopular fhould deter no man front 
admonifhing the people of this, land, that if 
ever they believe the monarchy dcdlive, they 
make not only the authority of the monarch 
bimfelf, but authority in general, totter to it$ 
fbundation. 



P. 154—5. *' If in a (hort time afterrs 
*' wards I Ihould be accofted by the fame 
** perfon, with complaints of publick griev- 
*' ances, of exorbitant taxes, of adl? of cruelty 
• ' and pppreffion, of tyrannical encroach- 
*• ment upon the ancient and flipulated rights 
** of the people; and (hould be confulted 
** whether it be lawful to revolt, or juftifi* 
** able to join in an attempt to (hake off the 
*• yoke by open refiftance, I Should certainly 
•' confider myfelf as having a cafe and 
** queftion before me, very different from the 
** former.— I fhould now define and difcrimi- 
** nate. I fhould reply, that if publick ex- 
** pediency be the foundation, it is alfo the 
*' meafure of civil obedience, that the obliga- 
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tion of fubjccfls and fovcreigns is recipro- 
cal; that the duty of allegiance, whetlber 
it be founded in utility or compaft, is 
neither unlimited nor unconditional; that 
peace may be purchafed too dear: that 
patience becomes culpable pufillanimity, 
when it ferves only to encourage our rulers 
to increafe the weight of our burden, or 
to bind it the faftcr; that the fubmiffion, 
which furrenders the liberty of a nation » 
and entails flavery upon future generations, 
iis enjoined by no law of rational morality: 
finally, I (hould inftruA him to compare 
the peril and cxpencc of his enterprize, 
with the effects it was expefted to pro- 
duce, and to make choice of the alternative, 
by which, not his own prefent relief or 
profit, but the whole and permanent in- 
tereft of the ftate was likely to be pro- 
' moted/* 

Never was more dangerous ground to go 
upon. Every ftep makes one afraid. It is 
not to refute^ but to difcourage fuch enquiries, 
that I have Quoted the paflagc, and to pre- 
vent mifcopur^dtion and mifapplication, I 
ihall beg leave to cite the following paflage, 
from Hume's Hiftory of England, ch. 59. 
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*• If ever oh any occafion, it were laud- 
able to conceal truth from the populace, 
it muftbe confeffed, that the dodtrine of 
refiftance affords fuchan example, and that 
all Speculative reafoners ought to obferve, 
with regard to this principle, the fame 
cautious iGlence, which the laws, in every 
fpeciw of government, have ever pre- 
fcribed to themfelves. Government is 
inftituted, in order to reftrain the fury and 
injuftice of the people, and being always 
founded on opinion, not on force, it is 
dangerous to weaken by thefe fpeciila- 
tions, the reverence which the multitude 
owe to authority, and to inftrudt them be- 
forehand that the cafe can ever happen, 
when they may be freed from their duty 
of allegiance. Or fhould it be found im- 
poflible to reftrain Vthe licence of human 
difquifitions, it muft be acknowledged 
that the dodlrine of obedience ought alone 
to be inculcated, and that the exceptions 
which are rare, ought feldom or never to 
be mentioned in popular reafonings upon 
the fubjed ; nor is there any danger that 
mankind by this prudent referve fhould 
univerfally degenerate into a ftate of abje<3: 
fervitude. When the exception really oc- 
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curs, even though it be not previoufly 
** expedted and defcanted on, it muft from 
** it's very: nature be fo obvious and undif- 
puted, as to remove all doubt, and over- 
power the reftraint, however great, im- 
pofed by teaching the general doctrine of 
** obedience. But between refifting a prince 
and dethroning him, there is a wide inter- 
val, and the abufes of power, which can 
'• warrant the latter violence, are greater and 
^* more enormous than thofe which will 
" juftify the former. Hiftory, however, 
** fupplies us with examples even of this 
** kind, and the reality of the fuppofition, 
*' though for the future, it ought ever fo be 
*^' little looked for, muft, by all candid en- 
*' quirers be acknowledged in the paft. But 
** between dethroning a prince and punifh* 
** ing him, there is another very wide inter- 
*' val ; and it were not ftrange, if even men 
'* of the moft enlarged thought (hould quef- 
** tion, whether human nature could ever, in 
'* any monarch, reach that height of de- 
** pravity, as to warrant in revolted fubjecfts, 
** this laft ad: of extraordinary jurifdicSlion.'* 
I conceive that this paffage contains a. full 
vindication of the clergy, who are accufed of 
inculcating fervile principles, when they 
/ only 
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only inculcate the general dodlrittc of obedi^ 
ence ; and it may alfo quiet Mr, Gifborne*s 
fears, on account of what he calls Sir W. 
Blacklionc^s meagre applicatioti of the re- 
volution as a precedent, the particulars of 
which application wijl be hereafter confii'^ 
dcred. 



P. 241.3. Dr. Pa LEY thinks that fummary 
convidions upon the game laws, and courts 
of confcience, are among the infringements 
upon the great matter of publick fafety. 

Whether the game laws might not be 
altered for the better, or whether they ought 
to be abrogated, is not the queilion before 
us. Ill general, we may pronounce that a 
fummary conviction upon any of thefe laws, 
is lefs tedious, lefs expenfivc, lefs vexatious, 
than a trial by jury. As to courts of con- 
fcience, perhaps their deviation from the 
letter of the law enables them to do fub- 
ftantialjuftice; nor can they be confidered in 
any other view than fumilhing under the 
fandion of an aft of parliament, a number 
of arbitrators or referees, deciding upon the 
particular cafes with the honefty of private 
individuals^ rather than the accuracy of pro- 
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feflional men. Whoever refides in a large 
town, will be fully convinced of the ufeful- 
nefs of fuch courts, though he may now and 
then have occafion to regret, that either fuf- 
ficient care is not ufed in felefting the com- 
miflidners, or that the moft refpedable of 
tbefe commiffioners do not attend. 

To many the pradtice of thefe courts ap- 
pears a fpeeies of legal empiricifm, but it 
may be compared to that medical empiricifm,, 
ivhich only undertakes flight wounds or flight 
bruifes, and in which there is more need of 
care than of ingenuity. 



P. 304. " The truth fcems to have been, 

* * that fuch oflSices were at firft ere(2ed in the 
•'chriftian church, as the good order, the 
** inftrudion, and the exigencies of the fo- 
** ciety at that time required, without any 
••intention, at leaft without any declared 
** deflgA, of regulating the appointment, 
•* authority, or the diftindtion of chriftian 

* * minifters under future circumftances. This 
•* referve, if we may fo call it, in the chriftian 
•* legiflator, is accounted for by two confi- 
** derations: Firft, that no precife cpnftitu- 
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*' tion could be framed, which would fuit 
'* with the condition of chriftianity in its 
"primitive ftate, and with that which it was 
•* to affume, when it (hould be advanced into 
" a national religion. — Secondly, that a par- 
** ticular delignation of office or authority 
*' amongft theminifters of the new religion, 
** might have fo interfered with the arrange- 
•* ments of civil policy, as to have formed in 
*' fome countries a confiderable obftacle to 
" the progrefs and reception of the religion 
" itfelf/* 

Well convinced that Dr. Pa ley is not 
hoftile to epifcopacy, I muft not conceal my 
fufpicion, that more nrmy be inferred from 
this conceffion than he himfelf intended.— 
The temporal power of Ecclefiafticks could 
not exifl till chriftianity gained an eftablifli- 
ment, and whatever it be, it muft be confi- 
dered as a donation from the ftate. But the 
fpiritual power having exifted from the time 
of the apoftles, feems to haye been delegated 
in fucceffion with a fcrupulous exaftnefs; 
and we can trace the power of ordaining and 
confirming by biftiops only to an early date* 
Defpifing all the farcafms upon improper 
men as fucceflbrs to the apoftles, we have a 
fatisfadlion in maintaining the fucceffion it- 

felf. 
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felf, becaufe it gives ftability to the feveral 
orders of bilhops, priefts, and deacons. The 
office indeed of the laft is fomewhat changed, 
but the change has been of long duration, 
anAmoft probably they a(3:ed as auxiliaries in 
worlhip, even while they were engaged in 
providing for the poor. The friends of 
epifcopacy during Cromweirs ufurpation, 
feared the extinction of bifhops in the church 
of England, which would have created a 
difficulty not eafy to be avoided. — But the 
reftoration happily prevented this and many 
other evils. The more we aflimilate the ex- 
ercife of fpiritual functions to the exercifc 
of them in primitive times, the more fettled 
will men's minds be on the fubjedt, efpecially 
when we allow that the peerage, and all other 
privileges granted to Ecclefiafticks, are fo 
many temporal grants, neither more nor lefs 
facred than other human rights, eftabliftied 
upon long ufage and conceffion. 

308. ** The qualifications neceflary for 

* fuch refearches, demand, it is confelled/ 

* a degree of leifure and ^ kind of education, 
' inconfiftcnt with the ejcercife of any other 

* profeffion; but how few are there amongft 

* the clergy, from whom any thing of this 

* fort can be cxpeded ? How fmall a pro- 

*' pprtion 
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** portion of theif number » who feem likely 
'* either to augment the fund of facred literal 
** ture, or even to colled: what is already 
•* known ? To this objection it may be re- 
" plied, that we fow many feeds to raife one 
** flower. In order to produce a few capable 
•* of improving' and continuing the ftock of 
** chriftian erudition, leifure and opportunity 
** muft be afforded to great numbers/' This 
conceflion concerning the paucity of fcholars 
among the clergy is not admiflible to any fuch 
degree. Many are too modeft to become 
authors who are in full pofteffion of the evi- 
dence of our religion, and the arguments by 
which it is defended. The general know- 
ledge too which predifpofes for the clerical 
office, fhould be taken into the account, as 
well as that attention many of us are difpofed 
to pay to every improvement in philofophy, 
in arts, and in the laws. Nor is it a fmall 
xonfolation, that the parochial duties may be 
performed by men of moderate talents, who, 
in their difcourfes, will have too much mo- 
defty to obtrude their own undigefted notions 
upon the publick. Whoever likewife will 
contemplate how many of the clergy are, 
and have heretofore been, employed in the 

office of education, will have an additional 

proof 
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proof of their learning and tb^r ufefulnefs* 
But while they communicate knowledge to 
Dthers, they are precluded from cxtenfive 
reading in private; and they have only to 
Confole themfelves in the fervice they ar« 
rendering -to the publick*— We all lament 
with Dr. Pa LEY, that unfit perfons are ad- 
fnitted to the clerical office; but as our 
enemies are numerous, wefhould notincreafe 
. that number by a dired: or an implied exag- 
geration of the truth* I think the clergy of 
the prcfent day are more attentive to general 
knowledge, and if their learning be lefs pro- 
found than that of their predeccflTors, they 
inake more acceptable members of fociety, 
by attcinding to the common concerns of 
mankinds No apology is hereby held out 
for anegletS of the duties of their profeffion, 
or a difregard of their books. 

386. ** In religion, as in all other fub- 
jcfts, tnith, if left to itfelf, will almoft always 
obtain the afcendancy . '* 

Opinions in fcience are fafely agitated and 
debated, becaufe they are agitated and de- 
bated by men of improved underftanding. 
But religion, though it be an univerfal con- 
cern, and though it be lefs liable to uncer- 
tainty thanqueftions in philofophy,yet fhould 

H be 
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fee ihveftigalipd with greater reverence, and 
"^"^ the ffyeculatiye parts only by men well edrf^ 

cated; and it would be a wife and a jufl ex^ 
ception in the ad of toleration, if no teacheT 
was allowed to officiate in any congregation 
whatfoever, without being firft exaniined.as 
to his learning. The only exception is the 
cafe of the Quakers, though even they W9uld 
have no reafon to compIais>, as their fpeakers 
are fomewhat better educated than the reil^^ 
and have given up every thing but the nan^e 
of immediate infpiration. Indeed the want 
of learning is that, which in many inftances 
has prevented a friendly intercourfe between 
certain teachers, and the clergy of the church 
of England. A real fcholar^ of foUnd tads 
and judgment, defpifes rant and rhapfody^ 
and were the people once perfuaded, that 
fuch a mode of teaching is vicious and conr 
temptible, our churches would foon regain 
the deferters. 

Toleration itfelf neither is nor. ought tp 
be unbounded. Whoever difparage's the 
chriftian religion, whoever reprefents the 
old or the new Teftament as fabulous, who- 
' ever fpeaks with indecent liberty of the 
myfteries of religion, defcrves to fufFerpuni(h-r 
ment. As fo much is faid of the unlimitted 

right 
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tight of private judgment^ ancl^what is faid» 
operates as an encouragement for men to be 
bold aiid prefumptuQus^ I wifh not the 
•punifhment to be exceflive^, but let it be 
awful; for why fhould he, who will not con-* 
forni to the eftabliihed religioni be permitted 
to infult it ? . 

* I have on a former occafion flated the 
elevation of the hofl, as an inftance, whereki 
i would not jnfult the Roman Catholicks» 
though i have in common with others declared 
perpetual oppoiition to tranfubftantiation. He 
is no corredt moralift, who afferts, that the 
right of private judgnient, is unlimitted; 
Human laws can fix no limits, but the pro-> 
vince of a moralift goes beyond that of a law* 
giver; ^nd it is incumbent upon him^ td 
warn all men againft the pernicious influence 
of paflion, prejudice^ and prefumption, which 
daily increafes under the flimfy pretence of 
averting natural and unalienable rights. 

On other occafions, men are admonifh«i * 
tdi till the admonition becomes trite» to con- 
fult their flrength and their talents^ Why 
not in religion and governnient? Delicacy 
forbids us to remind individuals of their de« 

* Batnpton LcAur^s in vindiqating^ the Athanalian Creed. 
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feels in undwftandiAg, in education, of irf 
principie. The fafeft metHod feems to be, 
to inculcate reverence and gratitia:de to thofe, 
who hav^ diftinguifhed themfelves as cham^ 
pions of truth and real liberty ; and to ac- 
knowledge the* v^i-y powerful aid, which 
men of the mpft brilliant talents muft derive, 
from the afliftance of thofe who have gone 
before them. 

Nor may it be amifs to ftate, that cm^ 
f)iricifm in theology, in law, and in medi- 
cine owes much of its fuccefs to prefumptiom 
united with ignorance. Avarice and am-» 
bition may alfo concur in increafing the 
number of thofe parts of fociety, who exer-* 
eife a wanton cruelty upon the fouls, the 
bodies^ or tfeje property of their fellow crea- 
tures. But they who are impofed upon ai^ 
Jed away by prefuming to form opinions^ 
when tbeiftown habits of life dif qualify thera 
totally firofiEL duly appreciating the requiiite 
abilities and attainments. 

If we go into the world, it is filled with 
vulgar errors on almoft every fubjeft,. If we 
liftcn to the jargon of cofFee-houfe politicians^ 
to Utopian plans of education/ in fhort, if 
we examine the rafh projedts, and the rafh 
fcntimcnts of the bulk of mankind, we Ihall 

^ conclude. 
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conclude, that much more is to be feared 
from licentioufnefs of judgment and pre- 
fumptiotty than from implicit confidence and 
tame acquiefcence. 

Many of our religious' fedls fumifti de- 
plorable examples of folly and conceit ; and 
they, whofc lips fhould preferve knowledge, 
have often meanly condefcended to feck for 
popularity, by a pufillanimous facrificc of 
fenfc to foimd. And yet fome amotTfgft the 
Diffenters, who, in the pride of their hearts, 
pretend to have no other mafter than Ghrift, 
jmd fcarcc own him for their niafteria all 
things, are ;not> fo abfurd as they otherwife 
would be,, bccaufe they either chufc fome 
particular leader, or th«y a(3: under the ge- 
fieral direftions jpf a larger fociety. 

Even th^ Independants in the laft century, 
though they rnaintained that every congrega- 
tion was a feparate church, yet found it necefr 
iary to adapt fome coriimon regulations, to 
lie obferved- by the whole body. 

By fuch, and innumerable other inftances, 
jt may be proved, what advantage men gain 
by entrufting themfelves to the guidance of 
pthers, and how much they fufFer when they 
|-^ly op their own unaffifted judgnrient, 
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Pv 405 — 6. •■ Of all inftitutions. which 
are; in this way, adverfe to cuhivation 
and jpfiprpvement, none is fo noxious as 
that of tithes, A claimant here enters into 
the produce, who contributed no affiftance 

y whatever tp the producflion. When years 
perhaps of care and toil have matured art 
improvernent, when the hufbandman fees 
new crops ripening to his ikill and in- 
duftry, the moment he is ready to put his; 
fickle, tp the grain, be finds himfdf com-^ 
pell^d tQ divide his harveft with a ftranger, 
Tithes are a tax, not only upon induftry, 
but upon that indufiry which feeds man-- 
kind; upon that fpecies of exertion, which 
\t is the aim of all wife laws to cherifh and 
promote, and tp uphold and excite, which 
compofe§, as we have feen, the maia 
benefit that the community receives from 
the whple fyftem of tracje, and the fuccefs 
of commerce. And together with the 
more general inconveniency that attendis 
the exadtion of tithes, there is this additi- 
onal evil, in the mode at lead according 
to which they are colleded at |)refent, that 
they operate as a bounty upon pafturage. 
The burden of the tax falls with it's chief; 

1* if not it*$ whole weight, upon tillage; that 
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^* is to fay, upon that precifc mode of cuitu 
** vation, which, as hath been fliewn above, 
** it is the bufinefs of the State to relieve and 
** remunerate in preference to every other* 
'* No meafure of fuch extenfive concern ap- 
^' pears to me fo pra&icable, nor any (ingle 
*:* alteration fo beneficial, as the converfion of 
^* tithes into corn rents. This commutation, 
^\ J am convinced, might be {o adjufted as to 
*' fecure to the tithe-holder a complete and 
** perpetual equivalent for his intereft,. and 
*' to leave to induilry its full operation and 
-* entire reward/^ 

yppn the pepifal of this paflage, when 
Dr. Pa ley's book Was firft publifhed, it was 
eafy to forefee that a bad ufe of it would be 
made by the en^emies of the clergy. And 
there is 9 pamphlet againft tithes written 
with iludie4 mslignity^ and with mifchievous 
diligence, by JJ'ijo^f as Thompson, of Hull, 
a banker an4 a Methpdift preacher. What 
affiftance he piay have received in colledting 
his materials, J am qot concerned to enquire^ 
Many farmers will re^d with pleafure what 
agrees fo well .\yith their own wifhes and- 
opinions. The nanie of Dr, Paley will 
a^d weight to what is th?re advanced. And 
%\i^ reader is requeiled, a^ a general antidote 
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againft Mr. Thompson's book, to read i^ri 
tffky on the revenue$ of £)ngl^d, printed for 
Rivingtons, &c. a review of the pamphlet it\ 
theBritifliCritic; and, moreover, to recolledt, 
that fincc the reformation the domeftjck 
wants of the clergy are incrcafed by families, 
not unfrequeatly very large, and in propor- 
tion to fuch increafe, the claims of the pub- 
lick for donations of any kind muft decreafe. 

In the prefent day it muft be admitted, 
that no encouragement to agriculture fhoul4 
be wanting ; but neither fhould paflurage be; 
difcouraged, and to keep up the balance ma]f 
requir^ more nicety of hlyeftigation than evei^ 
the profeffed 'members of an agricultural 
fociety can cafily enter into. 

I have reafon to believe, that in cafe of 
thcfc improvements which the Dodor ftates^ 
few clergynrien are difpofed to be rigorous,' 
as indeed .very few farmers pay the full valuq 
of any of their tithes. And the clamours 
againft tithes, raifed by friends and by ene* 
mies, contribute to render cultivators of lands 
in general leCs reafonable and lefs juft on that 
ilibjedl than any other. They have been 
perfuaded, or they can eafily perfuade them- 
fdves, that the whole is unjuft, and though 
their landlord pever bought the tithes, thougti 
$ they 
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Itliey pay no jent for the tithes, yet they are 
induced to look upon them as their own, and 
injurioufly taken from. them. 

It were unmanly in the clergy tq regard 
fiich perverfenefs, and they have only tq 
avoid rapacioufnefs and rigour. In cafe of 
long and expenfivc improvements, fomc plan 
may be adapted analogous to the principle of 
the adt of Edward VL exempting barrea ^ 
lands brought into cultivation from tithes for 
feven years, A clergyman may, on fuch 
pccalions, call in t^ie aid of fome reafonable» 
judicious perfon, and defire him to decide 
upon the cafe* He can take the extra ex- 
ponces into the account, he can afcertain what 
^ithes would have accnied, had no material 
phange taken place, and he can fufpend ad- 
ditional demiands till the tithe-holder be fuf- 
ficiently conipenfatcd. Under fuch circiim- 
itances, fo far from dividing bis barveji with 
^Jirangety an expreflion which pritnl facie 
parries the idea of an equal divifiofi, and, if 
it do not, is rather too ftrong, he will pro- 
l)ably not receive mor^ than a twentieth 
partf. Every one, after all, wifties that 

. "f While tKe laity are holding meetings in many counties, un- 
der the plea of commutiiig tithes, would it not be adsrifeable that 
the clergy too ihould meet, in order to quiet the apprehenfions of 
fhole who are wiUinjji jmd yet afraid to make improvements ? 

grounds 
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groundis of contention on this fubje€l cou}4 
be removed i but few plans have yet beeii 
propofed that are unexceptiopable, and even 
in inclofure$ clergymen accept more fre«f 
quently the bed term^ fhey can obtain, rather 
than thofe which they ought to have. The 
great proprietors in parifhes are often indeli^ 
cate enough to put their own dependents into 
the office of commiiConers, and the commifr 
fioners have often the vulgar ^nd fll-fpunde4 
prepoflcflions againft the plergy, 

Tenapts at will ar^ in the power of their 
Ismdlords, and this fituation may operate as ^ 
difcouragement to induftry. Why are we to 
prefume the landlord fo dcftitute of liberality^ 
and {o unrcafonable as not to ^ive plenary 
fatisfadlion for that {kill and that indui^ry by 
which his own property is improved? 

Let the owner of tithes » as occafipn offers, 
exercif? that benignity which is juftly expedt*. 
cd from the owner of lands. The whole 
world would be a fcscne of confufion, if the 
principles of pquit3r and kindnefs did not 
operate very po^ycrfu^Iy in a|l human tranf- 
adions, though it muft be acknowledged, that 
there is alfo a mixture of chicanery and trea^ 
chery. The clerj^,* however, are able *tq 
prove, that their body in the aggregate has.' 
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not often been guilty cither of rapacioufncfs^- 
or of enforcing vifionary claims. The ob- 
ftinacy of juries will often weaken thofc 
which are real, and that mode of trial which 
is the boaft and fecurity of the reft of hitf 
Majefty^S fubjeds, has often proved injurious 
to them. 

The trouble and the inconvenience of aU 
tering property in any way ihould be care« 
fully confidered before that alteration be at* 
tempted; but in cafes of great improvements 
in agriculture, if any aft pf parliainent could 
be framed in ordpr to abate the rigour of 
ftri6t demand, the clergy could certainly have 
lio objcdlion : a ftatute could have no terror, 
requiring them to do tfmt which the con- 
fcientious and humane will ever do by choice. 



What Dr. Pa ley has advanced concern.^ 
ipg the law of nations, and military eftabli/h^ 
ments, I have po intention to controvert. AJI 
^re. fenfiblc that there exift many difficwlt 
and intricate queftions, and that even if the 
theory be corredl, the prad:ice will be often 
Ijajuftifiable. The hiftories of battles, of 
;(ieg^s,of coqquefts and voyages,furnifh tranf^ 

a 
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jidions in which men of probity and honour 
took a part, but which, if brought to the 
Jftandard of foiiqd morality, could not ea(i]y» ' 
be vindicated; Flagrant acSls of wantot^ 
cruelty or feyerity are left out of the queftion a 
the formal feizure of jjn ifland in the name of 
the fqvereign, by whofe fubjedts it is difcover-< 
^d, ajmoft excites ridicule. But it is not eafy 
to determine ho>y far civilifc^ people, in 
fearch of new difcoyerics, ix^ay feijuc the pro- 
perty, endanger the liyesi, or enter upon the 
territories of men ifnknqwn before, j^ually 
difficult would it be to determine how far, 
and in wh^t inftances, even treaties of com^ 
inerce exacted by fuperiority pf force, i£ 
found prejudicial to the general intereft %A 
nations, Ihould be adhered to. Moral phil<h^: 
fophy furnijhes no precife Solution to thefe doubts. 
The exceptions muit be innume^pable. But 
it was too bold to affert that up rule of mo-; 
rality is fo rigid as to bend to no exceptions. 
Inftances have been fpecified before, wher^it^: 
thi rules muft ever be obferved, and we can* 
not but lament the licentioufnei^ of foldiprs; 
and failors in propagating evils in certain 
iflands to which the inhabitants* of thofe- 
iflands had before been ftrangers. Yet am^iddftj 
thefe complaints it muft be remenibered, that 

fonn^c 
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fomc gooc! was alfo done ; much has Been 
added to the comfort of life in many places, 
and additional means found out for its pre- 

fervation. 

Thofe dominions which were acquired by 
conqueft, whatever the fufFerings of the ori- 
ginal inhabitants were, are now reaping the 
advantages of a purer religion and civilifed 
manners, and the happinefs of Europe has 
long communicated itfelf to the diftant terri- 
tories of the earth. This happinefs is inter-* 
rupted by frequent wars, imputed by vulgar 
prejudice and error to the ambition of kings, 
whereas both ancient and modern hiilory will 
convince us, that Republican Governments 
are, and have been both ambitious abroad and 
tyrannical at home. 

Here I beg leave to conclude my remarks 
^nDr. Paley's two excellent volumes, and 
if I have miftaken his meaning or intention,, 
the reader will pardon me ; for if Mr. Gis* 
BORNE has, according to my conceptions, 
frequently erred in this refpedl^ it would be 
the higheft prefumption in me not to fufpedl 
myfelf. I feel one confolation, however, 
that in the main points of religion and mo- 
lality we are all agreed, and there are pro* 

bably 



t>ably few cafes of confcience whiqh, accu> 
tately ftated, tre. might not decide in the fame 

» 

manner^ 



1 dotv proceed to offer fome bbfervatf6'n# 
6n Mr. GiSBORNE*s encjuirjr into the duties 
of man, in which he has modeftly and wifely 
availed himfelf of the affiftahce of the parti-^ 
cular pi^ofeffions. ** This plan was chofert 
** from a perfuafion,- that it offered the faireft 
•* opportunity of efFedlually bringing home 
•* the duties of men to their underftandingy 
•* and bofoms/^ 

If the reader of Mr. Gisborne^s treatife 
be as free from malignity as the writer, he 
will not illiberally irhpute to whole bodies^ 
and orders of men thofe defe6l:^ which are 
found in fdme individuals » and the perufal 
will be attended with one additional advarl- . 
lage not fpecified, as far as I know, by the 
author hinifelf ! it will (hew how important,- 
how ufeful, how neceffary we are to one an- 
other, and prevent us from looking down? 
with contempt on any calling or any employ-* 

menf* 
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ment. The literary irian will fee with plea^ 
Aire the advantages of comtrterdc, arid th6 
commercial mani will learn duly to eftimate 
the advantages of learning in fiipporting our 
religion, our laws, and otir liberty, and in 
improving the bleffings of health. 

In matter fo multifarious, if ^ill not 
be wonderful, that there ihoutd be fome 
.omiffions, or fome flighter errors, and thefe 
I fhall advert to as we go along; hoping that 
feme abler hand may be induced to make 
farther improvements. 

Concerning the origin of fociety, I fhaft 
enter into no enquiry, for where little is 
known, conjciSture fupplies the place of 
fadlsj and I muft ingenuoufly own, that 
Ferguson's Book, written cxpreflly on 
this fubje<%, gave me more pain than fatif- 
fadtion in the perufal. Superior force and 
fear, and a variety of incidents and circum- 
ftances, which cannot be afcertained, may 
have brought men together, but the modes 
of bringing them together muft have been fo 
various, as to admit of no general defcrip^ 
tion. 



Page 2t, note; vol. i, ** Had they- who 
** urge this argument, pointed their ac- 
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** tufations not againft the abftradinftitDtioil 
** of hereditary govcrnmenii, but folcly againil 
•* the language of foirie of the afts of parlia- 
•* mcnt, by which it is eftabhfhcd in this 
**^ kingdom, it muft be admitted^ that a re* 
**^ ply would have bfceni dimcuh. Stitutea 
which defcribc iHe pcopit of x country, 
as mofir humbly and faiithfully fubmittin^ 
•• thqmfelve^, iheir heirs atid pofterity fdr ever^ 
•• to any particular family j or as bindings 
•* thcmfelves, their heirs and pofterity tig 
** that family, it*s heirs and pofterify; or t6 
** any particular form of government what- 
•* ever, to the end of time, profefs to difpofe 
•* of the rights of fticceeding generationsr^ 
** which are beyond the reach of their con-a 
•* trol, and afFoM an example of language^ 
** equally extravagant and ttugatory/* 

I confefs, this language rightly under-s» 
ftood, does not appear to me extravagant; ft 
only implies permanence, and is levelled 
againft every nefarious attempt to alter the 
government, or to render the cr^wn other^ 
\vife than hereditary; it holds out an ad- 
monition to the people, to adhere to a rule 
of fucceflion, inviolable arid fledfaft. It is 
a ^f^y^r^/ obligation, and therefore could not 
advert to any cafe of dire neceflity, which 
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taigifit Glei^r in the caurfe of time. And as 
iiich a cafe coiiU not.be fpecifie'd, fo neither 
'ivai it excluded. I bcliete Commentators 
tllioWj that iti Scripture^ the term for ever, 
with it^s correfpionding termi in other lan- 
guages, is hot to be lindei'ftDbd always liter- 
«Uyi irifdmuch, that jtome have argued fronri 
the jUrhifed fetrfe agatnfl: the eternity of future 
{>uni(hmehts. Whatever > ftraiHig eip^reflions 
areufed, they add folemnity to any engage*- 
ment, and no objeftion can be brought sigainft 
iuch language, which might not be brought 
«gairift ,fcripfui»e itfelfi ■ 

Mr.GiSBORHE^ p, Si^ Co Well e^prefles 
ihis utility df hereditary AiccefHon, chat one 
^n fcarce think any laogiiJige bio Arong by 
^hich it is eftdbltibed^ . 
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Mr. GiSBc^NB^s obfenratfionS on pttCu 
^angs feem to .be juft ; only it fhould bd ac« 
fcnowledged^ that thouj^ failots know them- 
ielves liable to be imptefTed, they flatter 
Itemfelves with the hope of efcaping, and 
reafon while we may, the conclufioo is, ihit 
ftich a meafure is juftifiable only fronl rtccef- 
,fy^yi and his jurifprudcnc^e is very imperfedt 
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^vho attempts to defend it oti any ot4ier t>ldr; 
The oppofition of mock patriots to the ope« 
ration of prefs- warrants is now heard o( 
no longer, and the cheerfuhifefs with which 
thousands have entered into the fervic&of the 
navy gives us reafon to hope that recourie 
will not be had to compulfion in any exten- 
five degree* The impreffing of diforderly 
perfons is a falutary part of publick difci^ 
^line. 



54. ** On the other hand it is ftot to be 
** denied, that the rejei^ion of an obnoxious 
•* bill by a direct negative would be a mca^^ 
y fure far lefs injurious to the publick good, 
** than its defeat by fecret and unconilitu* 
" tional influence/* 

This cafe can very feldom happen ; it can 
only happen when the King is of one opinion^ 
and his Minifters of another ; and as to any 
bill whatever, he has an equal right with any 
of his fubjedts to exprefs his difapprobation, 
and more efpccially when he is fuppofed to 
approve : for he may juilly argue in the fbl« 
lowing manner- 
It is believed that I approve this or that 
bill i I wifti you to fignify in terms the 

flrongeft 
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ftrongeft which langu&gc can furiiifh, that I 
difapptpve of itj and he may aflign reafons 
for fo doing. If he Ihould ufe promifes or 
metKiCeSi his tend udt would then be uncon- 
ftitutionai, and yet it (ht)uld be remembered, 
th^t if influence ex id on one fide, there is alfo 
influencie on the other, dnd many who have 
places dfeterniirie to (hare the fktt of their 
party. The truth is, we are upon delicate 
ground, and as whatevei: maybe alledged will 
perhaps be applied tea particular cafe, I wifh 
to decline any further difcuffioui 



P. 90. Dr. F^A I. BY having pronounced 
that the impoferof the oath of allegiance was 
the convention parliament, Mr. Gisborne 
fays that this is a mifhke, and that the pre- 
fent legiflature is the intpofer. In a certain 
degree both thefe opinions ara right, but I 
can fee little advantage accruing from the 
controverfy. The date of an. acft will aflifl: 
tis in interpreting it, and if it remain iinalter- 
cd for d' number of years, we may prefume 
that the interpretation will remain unaltered 
ulfo. And Mr. Gisborne allows that no 
change of fignification hals taken place in the 

I 2 terms 
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iefms of the oath of allegiantt. Nor cari it 
anfwer any good purpofc whatever to fuppofe 
that an a6t may have one mcamng when it 
iirft pafTed, and another fey a change of time 
aind'cifaimftances. So far as any part of if 
is difufed, fo far it lies dovmant, and fo far ds 
any part is wrefted from the origina! mean-* 
ing, fo far its intention is eluded, and it ought 
as foon as poflible to be altered. 

A revifion of all the adls would he dedra-^ 
ble ; but what man^ what {tt of men can be 
equal to the tafk ? They who ane heft ^uali^ 
fied are engaged in laborious duties, and 
<hofe changes, whkH are gradual, are more 
temperate and judicious* He who employs 
bimfelf in pruning a very few trees, ivilLper- 
form his talk with more accuracy and judgw 
mept than he who undertakes a great number^ 
The pureft inteations will not always enable 
tnen to forefee certain evils and incbnveniH 
cncies, and every cheek fhould be put upoft 
raihnefs and prefumption . The inefficacy 
of laws is a popular fubjeifl of compJaiDl?, 
biit this arifes more from the perverfcnefs of 
thofe wlio are bound to obey them, thaafrom 
tlkir real obfcurity and imperfcilSlionv . 



P/103 
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P, 1:03 contains the following quotation j 
from Sir W. Blackstone : — 

** In thcfe, or other circumftances which 
^* a fertile imagination may furniOi, fince 
** both law and hiftory are filent, it becomes 
** us to befilent too, leaving to future gene* 
** rations, whenever neceflity and the fafety 
.*' of the whole (hall require it, the exertion qf 
^ * ibq/e inherent t though latent powers offociety^ 
' * which no climate^ no time^ no, confiitution^ t^q 
^* €ontra£ti can ever dejiroy or diminijh .^^ 

In a note Mr. Gis borne fays, ^* that 
^* this expreflion of the learned Judge is not 
^' altogether accurate. An individual has it 
**inhis power to furrender for himfelf the 
** right in queftion, like ^ny other pf his 
•' adlual rights, by contracts , and confequent-- 
*^ ly all the individuals compoiing a nation 
** are competent to furrender it for thenr^- 
^^felvcs." 

• It were to be wifhed that no cafes might 
be put, but fuch as aye within the probability 
of happening. An individual may be infa- 
tuated, and fo may a whole nation, -but gene- 
jral rules provide for no fuch infatuation. The 
words of $ir W, Blackstone feem to me 
to preclude the fuppoiition of this or any 
fuch cafe, for he fays as law and hiftory are 

I 3 filent, 
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(ilent, it becomes us to be filent too, and (his 
is conformable to the quotation from Hume's 
hiftory, c. 59, as oppofed to Dr. Pa ley's 
notion of the reafbnable grounds of attempt-^ 
ing a revolution. But I will for a moment 
take the very cafe which Mr. Gi^borne has 
put, ideal as I truft it ever will be in this 
kingdom, ahd I will contend that the cxprefi. 
jionsbf the learned Judge furnifh us with a 
remedy. 

Should individuals, or bodies of men fur« 
rehdet their rights for themfelves, the inhe- 
rent, though latent powers of fociety will 
efFed: a fpeedy, an eflFedual reftoration. The 
members of any State, in fuch an ignoniinious 
fituation, will awake as out of ^ dream; aiid 
the danger will be left they run into the con- 
trary extreme,, left their abhorrence of the 
tyranny of one, orofafew, fhould carry them 
irto the tyranny of the multitude, left from 
having furrendered what they ought to have 
retained, they ftiould claim that which by 
no principle of government ever can or ought 
to be theirs, left many from having been ftiut 
out from offices of truft and refpedability', 
ihould afpire after thofe which neither their 
habits of life nor their education can enable 
them to fill witli common propriety. 
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In a nptcof p. 104 — 5, Mr. Gisborn^ 
dflumes his favourite topick of the revolu-> 
tion, which gives him an opportunity to enter 
into all the rights of the nation to make any 
changes whatfoever. He may, for me, en« 
joy full liberty to call in queftion every privi- 
lege of every individual who poiTeffes power 
or control. I repeat again, that William was 
made king io no other view than as the huf- 
band of her who was next in fucceflion. The 
Courtefy of Britain gave him indeed a life 
cftate in the crown, for he could not in de^ 
cency, after the death of the Queen, be fent 
back to Holland. And Ido utterly deny, 
and I treat the affertiop with fovereiga con^ 
tempt or honeft indignation, ** that the.con* 
' ^ vention noight have placed the regal dignity 
** in a family entirely new, and.ilrangers to 
** the royal blood.*' 

The convention parliament aded from 
fieceflity, and men (it down at th^ diflance 
of more than a hundred years to eftablifl^ 
general rules and maxims. upon their proceed- 
ings, when perhaps there is only one propo-» 
lition that can be drawn from them, a propo^ 
iition which exifted in theory ever fjnc^ 
inonarchical government did e^ift, that a king 
•' I 4 may 
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V^jforjeit his rigbi to ibe cromn; >1Phe bill of 
rights, and whatever other privileges were- 
granted or nqtified to the people of this realni 
^t the time of the revolution, grew put of the* 
conftitution itfelf, and though the principal 
condudlors of the revolution claii^ the nr^erit, 
^c can trace the real origin to M^gna Chart^, 
and thp days of our remote anceftors. ' 

It unfortunately happens, that iq thefci 
days no rpan is thought a fripnd to tlie liber- 
tie^ of this country who does not almofl 
idolifip Williani ^he Third and all his ad* 
herents. I think it no libel on the revolution 
|o acknowledge thtiiir numerous failings and 
infirmities, and to guard againft every im- 
proper ufe that is niade of their authority and 
^heir proceedings. J have obferycd before 
upon the meagre application of this event* 
with which Sir W. Blackstqne is charged, 
that no application cari be too meagre, and I 
indulge a hope that it never will be appliec^ 
at all. 

By the way, we ^re taught to be fo en* 
cl^anted ^y the bleffings of the reyolutiori, 
that we fcarce attend to thofe of the reftora- 
tioni which not only gave us a regular go- 
vernment, bpt produced many good anct 

whole-* 
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wholcfome laws for the geneiral advantage, 
among which the teft Uws are npt to be for-^ 
gotteq. 



t-— 



P. 155^ '•He will not fill the treafury 
V at the expencc of national vinue." In a note, 
Mr. GisBQSNEfays: 

- ' Qn this ground lotteries appear highly 
1* objectionable; and all bills, which render 
** perjury more frequent by the mpltiplica<»' 
^' tion of iLinaecefrary paths, or which en- 
f ' courage fmuggling, and opprefs the honed 
^* trader by impofing ^high duties on com- 
^' merce or manufa(5tures, in cafes where 
*' fraud is eafy and obvious. Among the 
*' advantages of freeing trade frour all necd^* 
-* lefs rettri(5lions, the number of oaths faved, 
** is perhaps the moft important. The 
'^ fcandalous violation and evaiion of paths, 
^* taken 4t th6 cuftom houfe, can fcarcely be 
** defcribed. • And it m^y not be improper 
** here to add, that the total 4ifregard (hewn 
** by Churchwardens, to parts of their oaths, 
**the injunftipns of which will pever be 

** obeyed, in the prefent flate of manners and 

• * ■ < 

t* fqciety, loudly demands the interpofition 
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^* of the Legiflaturc. In the fucceffivc cxcco- 
** tton of this oflSce, almoft every man above 
** the rank of a day labourer, in every partfh 
** of the kingdom, learns to confider the 
^* fandtion of truth as ^nugatory form. Let 
** tjie effed): b^ eftimat?d by thpfe, who have 
•' it in their power to remove the caufe/* 

On the fubjeA of lotteries, we may be 
allowed to hope, that their thlfchief is not 
very extcnfive, though any olrher expedient 
lefs dangerous would be more eligible. And 
if wc will look pn the brighter fide, we fc^ 
individlials eommonly venturing what they 
can cafily fpare; ;and we hear many, who 
have Yentured cau^iotifly for a number of 
years, acknowledging that they have fuffered 
but a little. Clubs and focieties have often 
been effedlually affifted, by meiirrrng the 
danger of a lofs, which divided could be 
but little to each individual. The large prizes 
ought to be reduced, but it is imagined, thae 
the adventurers wouH be fewer, and the pur- 
pole to a certain degree fruftrated. It fhould 
alfo be acknowledged, that many ufeful regy^ 
lations have taken place, to check the fpirit 
of gaming, and all the iricks of offices ^nd 
infurances. . 

Of 
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Of cuftom houfe oaths we may more 
juftljr complain, than we can precifely limit 

their number. 

As to churchwardens, though we may 
wi(h to fee their duties rendered nu>re eafy, 
by a revifion, and a reduction of the articles 
of viiitatipn; yet a flight alteration in the 
oath, which in many places is come into 
prad:ice, whether legal or not, I pretend not 
to determine, has taken away terror from the 
confcientious, becaufe it feems to require 
general prudence, integrity^ and honefty— • 
without a Gompulfion toprefent allfuch thingi 
as are prefeniaMe^ Your oath is, that you 
will truly and faithfully execute the office of 
a churchwarden, to the hejl of your Jkill and 
Jtnowled^e^ 



P. I CO. •* A confiderate Nobleman, will 
** make ai very fparing and cautious ufe of 
^* his privilege of voting in his abfence by 
"proxy; and will be fcrupulous in receiv-? 
•' ing the proxy of another Peer. Indeed, 
•* the idea of a perfon giving his vote in the 
** decifion of a queftion, which he ha^ not 
\\ heard debated, and may never haye confi- 
V4ered; in enacting or rejeding a bill, with 

"the 
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^< the nature and objcdl of which he is un^ 
** acquainted, at a timelJOQv when perhaps hcj 
** fs in another quart ei; of the globe, and uim 
V* able i0 learn the prefent ^bftiire of affair^ 
** and i^ircumftances, either at home or in tho 
•* reft of Europe, is fo piainlr repugnant tQ 
^' Commpq fenfd, is Capable of being fo eafily 

V and groflly perverted to the man^uvres af 
*V private intereil or pf party ; and fo nearly 

V refemble^ the !Popi(h plan of putting one 
** nun's confcience into the hands of another » 
'' that the Surrender of this privilege woul^ 
*' apparently, be at once honourable, to the 
•* houfe of J-XMrds, and licn^ficial to the na- 
** tion." There is much truth i(x thi^itate^ 
nienr, buf as in fome others, the dark fide 
only is prefented. There are innumerable 
queftions, upon which confcientious men 
form opinions, not to h? (haken by debate, 
for this obvious reafoi^, becaufe they have 
heard or read the fubftance of that debate 
before. We know what farcafms parties 
are liable to on the fcore of predetermining, 
but predetermination is not always owing to 
finifter motives. ' The parties have often 
been confulted beforehand. The leaders of 
adminiftration, and of oppofition, muftandi 

will do this on material o^cafions. 

S TH^ 
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The Pttr who entfufts a proxy^ ^htrul^^ 
it to one, whofe fentinments are congenial to 
his own I who, for the moft partj give* 
the fu:ffiriage as his principal would have 
given it. ' 

A proxy entruftcd to a wife and good 
than, cannot be groffly perverted j and I 
conceive, that he who entmfts it, 'ik>cs not 
furrender his confcience into his hstnds who 
receives it, but /ife/ it remains a delegated 
tfnfii for 'tvbicb the receiver al$ne is actwnt^ 
able* Much has been faid of Popifh ofiirp^* 
tion over the confcient^es of men^ I pre* 
fume, it does not exift in the prefent day,. 
But furely, if an ignorant, unexperienced, 
or intereikd perfon w^mld now ^id jtheh 
apply for advice, to one who wafs wdl in- 
formed, and difintcrcfted, he would pmbably 
a<5l with greater prudienrt, ^vA more perfecft 
purity of prihcipte. A proxy makes a double 

fiifirage. Double fuflFrages are not cowfined 
to the houfe of Lords. What are caftirirc: 
Votes, though they are only legal by particu<- 

lar defignation, but a fpecics of dotibPc fuf*. 
frage? It fbould alfo be con/idercd, that \h^ 
cffcft of proxies is not alarming, becaufe it 
does not operate by any iyftemarical irt- 

iluence upon the decifion of queftions in 

general. 
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genei^lt andr the d^ci^on iri moft inftafice^^ 
would have been the -faioie'; h^dri^crf proxf 
been withdrawn.^ •PrQTcies^ arf a]l6wed j'ri 
ibme chapters; atviL m lefs conffiderable 
bodies and focieties of men, they are admitted 
ivithour muhniirjln^ot C0mi>}aifit. The oc- 
cafioqs may beleis imporraik, but every, fuch 
inftance may proves tha(t;they ^ cannot be at* 
tended with manifef): .^fid palpable inQudkej^ 
The reader will agree with ,ine^ that here 
again the theory is ,^orfe than the practice. 
Ail privileges grao^. to particular orders 
of men are not only a com|>enfation . for the 
time and trouble of attending pttblitk buii* 
liefs^ but like other diftin<%ion$.of nnk, they 
ke6p up an habitual reverence for authority 
and dignity y a eircumftance more effentially 
requifite in the prefent day, when levelling 
principled are inculcated with unceafing zeal 
and perfeverance^ The houfe of Commons, 
by ufage, has the management of money 
bills. Of this privilege no one comphin^, 
though little reafon can be affigned, why the 
houfe of Peers ihould .not be allowed to' 
make alterations arid amendments^ in them, 
as well as in allx)thers. Where no material 
injury to the publick can be. proved, why 
fhouid a change be attenvpled ? , 
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184. *' Let him take, if he thinks fit, 
** according to his ftation, conftitutional 
** means to procure it's repeal; but whiJe.it 
** rertiains a law, let him fulfil the firft ob* 
'' ligations of a fubjecA, andiet an example 
** of fcrupulous and pun&ual obedience/' 

An abfolute repeal fhould n^t he adopted. 

All the fecurityneceffary to be •tJikeH, is, 

that the individual has in fedity,;in ^xped:a« 

tion, or in probable contingency, fom^e pro« 

lierty. If the heir apparent to a Peerrbe 

abound to no qualification of property what* 

foever, calculations may be fq^n^ed, even 

upon the reafonable expe(ftatians,, or the 

airrcnt receipts of others. It is not to be 

prefumed, that a father, .who is a Commoner, 

will difinherit his fon* ajid if h^coul^y the 

fame power of difinheriting often exiAs in a 

Peer. — The probiable contingency which I 

would advert to, is the comtnpn cafe of 

barrifters, and fome others, who, if profr 

perous, enjoy often four times the annual 

income of a country gentleman, with much 

|efs domeftick expence. They have for the 

moft part, no ancient manfion to fupport, 

they have no hofpitality to keep in an ex- 

t^nfive neighbourhood, and among a» large 

tenantry. Dignified as their fituution is in 

a pro- 
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a profellKondi view; ih*y retiw into ihcif 
houfes or chambers i to their pritate. bufioefsi 
Or ftodies; without being fpecially? atx:oont« 
able to anf part of the tomnriuniey.^ Theif 
ptoptity it ftibjeft tOno local daiifis of 
obligsttions^ till they pijrcha£ii' mftates; atid 
are enabled to keep refidence upon them. 
Fox however defiwtble it may be; that 
worthy and well informed iheniihauld refide 
itpon fnch eftatfei as they purchafe, .neithei^ 
lawyers, hor Other nfiiefi purchafc them witfal 
fuch ftipuktiohsi and having entered ihfiif 
no engagements of that kind» but^liieing called 
aWay by their ow.rt avoeationi; they arc :at 
fdll liberty to refick tirherei^er they think 
moft advantageous itid agreeable. 

Inftiort, if ever any change ihould take 
place, as to the qualification of members ; if 
that indulgence, which is granted to the 
members of the tviro univerfitiei^ ihould be 
extended to others^ it were peihaps mtore fafc 
to afcertain an equivalent or fuperior prjo- 
perty in money. Let the money poffefled 
produce five or fix hundred pounds p^r 
annum ; let the property in expectation be 
flill fomewhat more from it's uncertainty t 
and if a degree of independence, decently 
competent to a qualification> ,can be proved, 

we 
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we (hall haive littk to fci^r froni the defperaf 6 
fpirit of adventure, which ttidikres a few, and 
very few there are of that defcription, td haVe 
recourfe to the houfe of Conrmdii^i as atl 
afylum fronf> bailifis and fifom prifena. Sudl 
An oath might m6r<tover be fran^, as td 
prevent the poiTdTots of nothftfal pMfpexty 
{pom being de&tAt jfor ii ftppMrd^ tdat 
famdcd probity, whew nit»-t|$»^; witt ftol 
cottftitute a qiudificatioiT kfi killingi ptntSp f f 
thcintereflf of the ownetr after pay^nekirdf 
the intereft to the nsoitgageev 60 ntft sfnioUrit 
to 100/. per annum^ It May cHiace ift fiiffiltf 
m the reader to have made fuch a GompMKbit, 
but it appHes a fertiorrt9 the oftfc lA'^c^^^^rt** 
from the very circumftaiiee ^ht<fti iiiaufe ttrtf 
comparifod f^fetmngly kdicrousv 



%n6i " Frort tbefe coirfidw^idflS if ftt- 
'* lows, thit ^ery individira) dffiisdk*^ wfcw is, 
" called into fer vice, is bdtmA HH iHVefttgite 
•* the jufticc of the wap ki Which- Ktf engages, 
'' to the utmoft exteind of l^iis abilifie^S aftd iti. 
• • fcwrmatio*. He r^ not pWttifSftltely ind on 
" (light Itirrtiiifesy ttf /eliBquiHv th<S ptoft in 
•* which providence hafh plM<d Iftrrf. If 
"' the Riia^cr appeafs^ aMKbi^ibf^ttsv fl^d* Ris 

K '• mod 
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'^' fnofi caf^diil refieAion and enquiries leave 
** him ftilHn doubt, fomething may be ton^ 

V ceded, and more or lef^ according to the 
" circunriftan^es of the cafe, to the opinion 
^* of thofc^ who have better opportunities 
^' than he pofTefles, of knowing the real 
^* grounds and origin of the conteft.— The 
*' lower his rank is,.tke lefs likely is he to have 
*V opportunities of acquiring knowledge od 
*! the. fiibjed:* which can reafonably be op-' 
^Vpofed to the judgment of men in higher 
^' (lations. But if he fliould be thorougblf 
*' convinced* that bis own country is the cul« 

V pable aggrefTor in the quarrel, or deems the 
*• probability to be very greatly on that fide^ 
*' it is his indifpenfable" duty to refignt his 
•* employment, whatever falfc honour, or 
^' perfonal or interefted motives may fifggefir 
*• to the contrary. Will it be faid, that it is 
Vihis part to obey, and to leave the ftate to 
V: aofwer for the confequences ? This is not 

the argument of a coniiderate man, or a 
Froteilant. Reafon and fcripture are 
*' equally outraged, whether it be a State oi 
^* a'Pope, that requires^ to have the manage*' 
'* ment of the confcience of a fubjedt. The 
*' ftate, on whatever principles it may claim 
'* his obedience, cacmot exempt him from 
- ' ** that 
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V'that which he owes to his Ood^ And 
'* (houki the naval or military officer decline^ 
" on the plea of confcienccp to undertake the 
'* fervice enjoined^ there feeili to be no 
*' grounds, if the (incerity of his plea ean be 
V afcertained, on which his difcharge can be 
" refufed ; nor any, if it (hould be refufed, on 
*V which his conipliance can be juftified/' 

And Mr. GisBo&NB, in a note» reminds 
us of the mdiilgence (hewn to Quakers^ 

To make war or peace, is the acknow<* 
ledged prerogative of the crown, l^he fub« 
jects of this country, have rhade the iCing.the 
peeper of theii* confciehces iti this important 
concern. Private judgment cannot take away 
this branch of the prerogative i and if fet up 
in oppofition to it, may induce any man, not 
only to refufe continuance in the fervice,. but 
alfo the paynient of taxes, by which every 
war miiil be fup ported. The invidious com- 
parifon v^ith Popery, carries with me nd 
terrors* In all publick concerns, there mufl 
be a power iiom. which tliere lies no appeaL 
Nor let a Britiih fubjeA take the alarm at 
this power of making war and peace, veiled 
in the fovereign. For though it be hts^ it is 
exercifed in fac^ by his minifters and his privy 
council ; and as foon as the fupplies and the 

K a mutiny 
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imitinjr aft artf mdved for, the jflPopricty or 
knproprietf bf a T^r is before the tWo hbufea. 
What ■ gjfe at er kturitf can be fuggcftcd than 
fhis ? Let us^ not fee arlartfied a* the feeming 
pTear erf' makmg fdldiers atid l^ilors rtierc 
maehrnct. Theirapcmtionsaretobcdircft- 
cd iri the beft way, and for tfce beft purpofcs 
that the ebBedied wifilofti of the kingdom 
can ftjggeft; and this is tfte' ohty method, by 
which they can be brought foa^ withdif- 
patch, afed with unity of defign. 

Hkvc we not in other inftaitces^ for the' 
fake of enjoying the bleffings of legal go-» 
vemment, fuifendereJ our right of priTate 
judgment? Is it poflible for every individual' 
to approve every adt of parliament? Yet* 
furely he is bound by the a<3; during its 
ejtiftence. He has, according to his ability, 
arijght of recommending a repeal of any 
law ;^ he has a right of petition, and to u(b 
every other pacifick meafure. And more i» 
to be feared from petulant oppofitiorl, thanr 
implicit deference. 

Mr. GiSBORNE is apprifed of the danger 
of oppofing an opinion to that of men itt 
higher ftations. Why then does he requife 
from every officer, an invcftigation of the 
juftice of the war in which he engager ? 

The 
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The indulgence fhewn to Qdakers has 
little weight in the argument^ fcnr their 
fcruples are known befoitthand, ttid they 
difavow entering into the fervice, conle- 
quently create no expe^ation. But an officer 
who has ferved his country, and received for 
a courfe of years, a degree of maintenance 
from his pay, however inadequate, has vir- 
tually promifed to continue in that fervice^ 
till be can he permitted to refign. Moreover, 
the fame right that an individual might claim 
to relinquifh the fervice, might be claimed 
by numbers ; and when an army was to be 
conducted into the field; when a navy was 
to be ordered out for aggreflion or defence, 
governmei>( Tnigbt bt; at a lofs to find 
officers* 

Almoft ^11 countries are poiTefTed of in-- 
telligence upon which they aft, and which 
it is dangerous to communicate. The I^te 
Lprd Chatham had received information, 
which would have juAified an attack upon 
the fleets of Spain. He was not attended to, 
but if he had, any officer ignorant of the 
defign of the Spaniards, and the means by 
ivhich that defign was known, might upon 
Mr* Gisborne's principles hs^ve fece^ed« 

S K3 Perhaps 
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Perhaps wc have ioot engaged in a fingle 
war, from the beginning of ihis century:, 
which has not met with much oppolition; 
and it i^ ppflihle (o approve of a war at the 
commencement, and to difapproye pf it'^ 
(Tontinuance. We may multiply diftaqce§, 
and in fo doing, we iball only mifltiply enri- 
barraflments, both to the f:ountry ^t large, and 
to thofe \yho ^re engaged in it's fervice, by 
adviiing men to judge for thepfelves. If 
y/antqn aggreflion, or yi^anton cruelty be eq- 
joined, it will |::|e fq^cient timq fhen to do- 
tei^ipine iKvhcp the cafe happens, tjo Britoq^ 
jt is hoped, will be under fucb cifciimftances;. 
And that fubordination, \yhich is fhe very 
foul of all regularity, both by fea and by 
land, fhould not be injured by improper fup;r 
ppfitions of error and barbarity. I repeat 
5|gai?>» th^t np goyerprpent, n^uch lefs any 
fommander by fea or by Ignd, ftipulates 
infallibility; but 4s their errors are likely to 
^e fewer ^nd lefs fatal, we all ^'e^djly aq- 
quiefceip thei|; detpnpjnation, well knowing 
fhat the good of fq doing alrpoft infinitely 
preponderates the eyil. , 

, Mr. GisBORNE is not totally inattentive 
to th^feooyious truths 4 but as hi? reafoning. 
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Upon the whole, has a tendency to miflead. 
we mufl not fuffer any idea to pafs unnoticed 
ivhich may weaken authority. Dr. Pal£Y 
is very explicit pn the fubje(^ of military 
faboirdii]iation^ Vol, i, p. j 73, ** If the 
'* coojmander in chief of an army detach 
'' an officer under him upon any particular 
** fervice, which fervicp turns out more dif» 
'* ficult, Qrlefs expedient, than wgs fupppfipd, 
^' iqfomuch that the officer is convinced that 
*^ his commander, if he were acquainlted with 
'' the true ftate in which the aifair is fpund, 
•* would recal hjs orders; ye)t mpft this 
•* officer, if he cannot wait for frefh direc«» 
^* jtions, without prejudice to the expedition 
^* he is fent upon, purfue, at all hazards, 
' ' thofe which be brought out with him*/* 



* We learn from Huiiie» c. Ixi. That dnring the ufinpadbii 
a€ CroinweUy ^ feveral fea officers, having entertahied fcruples Cf 
'* confcience with regard to the juftice of the Spanifh war, threw 
^ up their commifiions and retired. No commands, they thought| 
ff of their fuperiors, could juftify a war, which was contrary to the 
><*principle8 of natural equity, and which thp civil magiftrate had 
^ no right to order. Individuals, they maintained, in refigniog to 
^^ the publick their natural liberty, could beftow on it only what 
^ they themlvlves wese pqflefled of, a right of performing, lawful 
^ aftions, and could inyeft it with no authority of concimanding, 
^ what is' contrary to th e decrees of heaven. Such maxims^ f hough 
*♦ they feem reafonable, are perhaps too perfett for human nature, 
#• ax|^ m^ft be regarded as one effea, though of the moft innocent 

K4 ''M 
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Uader thiK duties of the legal profefilon 
{ have no defign to controvert the fubftance 
and tendericy of what Mr« Gisbornb has 
adv^nped.' Dr. Johnson^ who was rio loofc 
cafuift, vindicated, in my hearing, the prac-r 
tice of advocates in wo^rds to the following 
pi^rport i-*— M Sir, there is no harm in pleading 
^* for ^? criminijl party. Every one has ^ 
** right to plead his own c^ufe, ^nd if he have 
** a right to plead hinifelf, l>e has an equ^ 
** rjght tp call upon another to plead it fo^r 
^* him. An advocate is only bUmeable when, 
** he goes into pourt w;th corrupt and pej^ 
•* jiirfid lyitneffes. It i$ faid of Sir Mat^ 
** THE^ Hale, th^t he fet out with a deter-* 



^* and honourable kind, of that fpirit, partly fanatical, and partly 
^* rppublJcan, which prevailed in Ehgland." 

We i9till bopet ^ wa^ hinted b^fQf^» that no ffich ipft^nce of 
1fi)ntOQ ggg{:e(&pa ^i]l ty^j^ happen ?gain| pd thaf: no officcf: 
Viil be placed ii| b critic4l a fituation.. 

Gener<^ly ^a^iagf we have repgned the power, for in^vi- 
4uala 9re much mprp in danger of beinjg mi^aken, than the privjp 
council #Dd the par)i4ment. 

Offiqers are oiten at Ul>erty to refign without giving any 
rfifoB at all | and. we m^y reafonably pity thpni, if they Ihould be- 
opippfUed to remain in the ffsrvicei when they difapprove of the 
W4r. Let their difcharge b^ al)pw^d, more as a matter of conr 
qsfliofi and indulgence, than as a matter of right, and let them be 
ififtruifte4 to exercife their own judgment, V|tti diii^ence as^ 

wodefty." 

*' agination 
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^* mtnation to plead no eaufe which wsls not 
^' juft; He found himfelf miftaken in a par« 
*' ticular inftance, and afterwards followed 
**theufual prafticc/* The ftatementa on 
each fide are avowedly ex parte ftatements* 
and in this refpe<9: there c^not be a geomal 
deception, though in fpme pointe there will 
be a temporary one. The hordihips wfaicl| 
are fufiered by legal decifions arife from the 
irremediable imperfe<%ion of human lawa^ 
which cannot provide for all cafes from defcA 
of eyidence, from the pcrverfcnefs or forget- 
fulnefs of witneiTes, from inaccuracy of deeds, 
wil|s, and conveyances, and not unfrequently 
from the omiffion of thofe forms which are 
required to give efficacy to intentions and 
compacts. And if a fubjec^ of this country 
will be negligent, he is to be admonifhed tha^ 
the lofs mqy fall upon his own head, upon 
his innocent children or relations, and that 
by a little mean or ill-judged ceconomy, a 
ponliderable part of his fubftance may be 
waited which he it^tended to beftow, and that 
the reniainder may go to a party who was 
pot at all in his contemplation. 

In the applicatipn of precedents the courts 
of law are defervedly to be pommended for 
their caution and ilridnef^. This caution 

and 
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and this ftridinefs may be blamed by fomet 
but muQ: be appkuddd by others, as preferv^ 
injgr the purity of legal decifions. 

Mr, GiSBORNE thinks he has produced 
an tnilance from Sir W, B^^ckstone, 
which proves that ** profeffional prejudices 
were ablb occaiionally to influence his com-r 
preheniive and cultivated mind/* 

After reciting the refolution of the con^ 
vention parliament (concerning James the 
Second, p. 343, in a note 

Sir William adds, ** So fi^r as this pre-r 
•* cedent leads and no farther, we may now 
•• be aJloM^ed to lay down the law of redrefs 
*• agairift publick ppprefl^on. If therefore 
** any future prippe (hould endeayour to fub- 
•* vert the poqftitution \>y breaking the ori- 
•• ginal contract between king and people, 
•* (l^ould violate the fundamental Ia\ys, and 
•• withdraw himfelf out of the kingdom, w? 
• * are now ^uthorif^d tq declgtre that this con, 
•*jun^ion of circumftances wouW amount 
- to an abdication, and the throne would 
•• thereby become vacant. But it is not for 
•* us to fay that any one or two of thefe in- 
•• gredients would amount to fuch a lituation, 
•* for there our pr^cedi^nt wou^d fail us t" 



f 
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Upon this exlra& Mr. Gisbohne ob^ 
feryes, '* So meagre an. inter gretat ion of the 
** precedent, refting literally on the terms in 
which it is couched, and negleding the 
great principles of civil government on 
which it was founded, would leave Engliili- 
mtu little reafon to appeal to the revolution 
in fupport of their rights.in cafeof futuse 
pubhck oppreffion* For it is highly pro* 
bable that if a(fls of defpotifm ihould here-* 
after take place, they will not difplay a 
conjuncftion of all the ingredients which 
the learned judge pronounces neceflary to 
be mingled together, before it be lawful to 
recur to the precedent of 1688. And it is 
further to be obferved, that, he has omitted 
a confpicuous part of his precedent, al- 
though every partr.of it^ according to hk 
own rule, is indifpenfably to. be received 
with equal reverence, and obferved with 
equal ftriiflnefs. The r^folutipn of the con- 
vention parliament exprefsly fliates, that the 
fundamental laws were then violated by 
the king through the advice of Jefuits and 
other wicked perfons. If therefore fomc 
future monarch (hould endeavour to fubvert 
the conftitution by breaking the original 
Cpntraa;, that is to fay, the coronation oath. 
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^' BLAGK6T0ttE^ vol. 1^ pi, 334, fhpuhl VlO- 

^' kte the fiiii49fnentai l^ws, and Withdnvr 
^' himfelf out of the kingdom, yet unlefs it 
^' ih^U further be proved, that he had vio* 
^^iatedtbofe laws by t\^ advice of Jefuits; 
*^. 9nd nut ofdy by the advice of Jefuits^ but 
*' likewife by the advice of other wicked 
^* perfons, the precedent would be, on Sib 
^' W. BtACKSTONB^Sprinciplei, altogether 
f^ inapplicable and ufelefs.^^ 

*^ It (hould.bcadded, however, injuftice 
^' to SirW. Blacicstons, that herepeat^dly 
'* adopts a very difierent tpne. Thus heaf* 
V firms, voL i« p. 43, that the revolution^ 
^^ though it might in fome refpe^ go be-^ 
^* yond the letter, was agreeable to the fpirit 
^* of our conftituion, and the rights of human 
** nature. And fpeaking (^41) of cafes of 
^^ oppreilion not exadly fimilar to that which 
*^ preceded the revolution, he refers future 
" generations, whenever neceffity and th^ 
*^ fafety of the whole ihall require it, to the 
** exertion of thofe inherent, though jjatcnt, 
*' powers of fociety, which no climaie, no 
•* time, no conftitution, no contract can ever 
•* deftroy or diminifli." 

In the perufal of t^is long extract the 
reader will (>erh^p8 agre^ with (pe, that Mr. 

GlSQ0B,^£ 
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GislBORNB mifunderftands the leamerf Judge. 
The ingredient of fbe advice cf yefuits and 
ether wicked perfonSf ivas not Sir W. Black- 
STON-E^s, but Mr. Gisborke's. Foir by 
turning to the paifage, Shr W. Bl ack^tonb 
will be found to have left it out. At the 
fame time, if he had inferted it^ there comld 
have been no further objedion than to the 
infertion of Jefuit^. Porfutdf if foch a me- 
lancholy cafe ever hap]>efr, as h foppofed, it 
muft happe^n bjr the advice of wicfeecf perfbns^^ 
Jfefttits in every thing but the name- 

If we leave out amy material ing:radienf ^ 
the magnitude and' the nature of the eviP t^ 
be removed wflt vary, confcquemly the rtts. 
medy itfetf muft vaory x and ehe ififfermaKioii' 
which: therevt^lotion coultf fumfH^ woufd be 
imperfeft > anxF, as wasr hnted before, let cnr 
hot anficipafe either the calamity or nhe re- 
ftledy, for this is afftmpoffibleatf ft is vtfdtfi. 
Ih cafes of neccflhy men cannot a£E by effcr- 
bfifhcd roles, but they imrft aft pro^re 



Vol. ii. On the duties of the crerical pro- 
fcffidn, Mr. Gisborne congratulates the 
clergy in having already fo- many treatifes, 

and 
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and he fpeaks in high terms of Bifhop Bur^ 
NET*s paftorai care, and of Arcbbiihop. ^ 
Secker^s charges. * I ^ave before adverted 
^little to the former of theie prelates, and 
upojn perufing the treat! fe on the piaftoral 
care, I confefs there is little iprce of inmd 
difpiayedt there is a miAtiiijptieation of paf^ 
fages in the old l^eftanient^ a kincf of prohi^. 
bition againfl; a clergymsm's keeping a fehool^. 
and an inre(3tiv^ agmtd): pluraUties.- And 
let thofe who teli us iueh magnificent things 
of the Biihop's induftr yr^ caution us at the fame 
time againft his malignity, againft his party 
fpirity and againfl: his obfequioufnefs. Let 
them Gonfult Dr., Swift, who proves hiov 
to have been a grofs calumniator of very ye« 
fpetSable cbaraAers. As to the charges of 
Archbifhop Seckeh, ufeful as* they are, they 
feldom or ever rife above mediocrity, and 
though he was both induftrious and confciei>.. 
tious, yet he feen>s riot to have ppffeffed a- 
very vigorous or a very comprehenfive mind. 
The general fubjeft of charges is trite, and 
admits of little novelty. The great concera 
of Biihops is rtot to impofe improper re-^ 
ilraints^ or to faften harfh impiitations upon 
the body of the clergy. 

* Thoughts concerning the Methodifts^ &c.' 

P. Id. 
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P. Id. Mr.GtSBORNE in anotequoties 
a complainit of Bifhop Bui.net againO: the 
greateft part of thofc who had ap'plied for 
orders. As the Bifhep could mifreprefent ^ I 
h6pe the candidates did not Atitts^ the cen- 
ftirehe has padcd upon them» ^nd if they « 
did, I am trioralljf certdin the cafe is not the 
fame in the prefent day^ Yet I cannot hel[^ 
wilhing that the examifiattons were in fomef 
degree altered I that compofittons upon feve« 
ral fubjedts were required in Latin and iti 
£ngli(h, and that oiie mode^ was adopted by- 
all the Bilhbps. We ihould net then find 
individuals pre^g into a diocefe where the 
examinations . are mofteafy. i repeat what 
I have hinted on a former occafion^,. the foun^ 
dation of theological knowledge (hould be 
laid in fcboolst and ,the : common place re- 
proach of calling upon young men to i(ign the 
articles at their matriculation will be totally 
done away. 

P. ao. . *' The conditions of admiflion 
•• into the minifterial office ought ftudioufly 
** to be made as few and as fimple as poflible^ 
*' and fhouldbe rcvifed from time to time." 

The more iimple they are, the lefs revifion 
they will require, and to make alterations 

* See Thouglits concerning the Methotfifts, 5:c. 

without 
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tmUaki Veiy >^eigbtyr reafonsr^ [fends onljr to 
tetidcsr men y^aTeiing and Dtofettled. 

csj* ** The fhiCicmsc of ftopenot dtgnfly 
*^ and opitkEice cauTe ydung inen^.of taknrs 

V ta be educ^ated for tlm cburch> ^^ho wodki 

•* othesrwife be deftined to.fon^ rrtarA b^tn^r^ 

' * ' 

'-' ai^e and hicratWQ ^^vokifitmf ^and* ^^nd fd 

V fecore to the €lerica};ptx>feiSoit; that gemral 
'Vicfpeft which ei»ku9» thritnAnisncevand 
*/ adds to the efibdl'^' the labottrs of ecich 
••indmdual imnifter/' With the giertert^I 
idda inculcated m thi^: pelage ^f^efience witt 
ifticlint us to coincide > and tlabugh Dt. 
Adam SMirTM feennts to think there asotfoo 
tnany pnzcs in our cht»Gh» as weii as in the 
chufch df Rome-y I am fully |teffiiaded of 
rfie eoutfary. — liv any 6f the liberal profef-* 
£oiis, there are more infiaxices of pwofpcritf^ 
ttoui Ift' tlM ctericai^ The greater part of the 
d^rgf are obliged to wart with patieiice, alTd 
many of them have fcarce a decent afnn^l 
income, it a time of lif^e, When otheys bate 
accumulated a comp6tenitf. 

The exprcffion of mre konmraik, is cer- 
tainly ill applied^ ef{^etial)y Vf/hett coitp>kd 
\rith lucrative. Cuftom has annexed as>mO€h 
honour to the clerical profeffion- dis to any 
other whatfoever. Even though the profef. 

lion 
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fion of arms had formerly more pre-eminence 
tb$in it now has, and though the appellations 
of honour were borrowed from thence, yet 
from early times learning in general, and 
theology in particular^ conferred rank and 
dignity. 

P. 30. What is faid concerning a revifion 
of the articles, has been taken notice of when 
Dr. Palsy's opinion on the fubje(^ was con- 
£dered. 

39. There is a quotation from Arch- 
biihop Secker, in which he fays, ** We 
** have in fadt loft many of our people to 
** fedaries, by not preaching in a manner 
** fufficiently evangelical/' That Weftley 
and Whitfield, and the preachers of the fec- 
taries, including the enthufiaftick preachers 
"who have received epifcopal ordination, have 
imputed this defe<3; to the body of the clergy 
will not be denied. I was prefent at a vifita- 
tion twenty years ago, when a weak enthufiaft 
quoted this very paiTage againft us from the 
pulpits The clerical part of his audience 
fpurned the accufation, perhaps pitying more 
than defpifing the gloomy and melancholy 
divine who uttered it. 

It has been proved, that the laft twenty 
years have produced many fermons on the 

L dodtrine 
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doiSlrine of atonement, arid on tixt infliienciS 
it fliotild have upon our condufti . But bc-^ 
lore that time, whatever can be eolleftcd fron> 
theological publications, and from the au- 
thentick accounts of divines, the evangelical 
motives were urged in full force. And I am 
far from allowing thiat a difcourfe is not a 
gofpel difcourfe, wherein thefe motives are 
paflTed over in filence. In treating of the 
evidences of chriitianity, in anfwering the 
objections of unbeTievers, in critical difqui- 
fitions on difficult or difputed phages of 
fcripture, infhewing the connexion betweerl 
religion and learning, in expofin£ the pride 
and vanity of philofophy, and on number- 
lefs other oGcafions,whcn topicks are handled 
before learned audiences, either in the uni^ 
Verfities or at vifitationSy thefe motives may 
not come under immediate contemplation^ 
and yet the preachers rriay be as confcientious 
in enforcing them to their parochial congre-^^ . 
gations as their accufers. Not only on the 
. great feftivals, but whenever they preach 
upon the facraments, they muft profelTedly 
fliew the additional aids and encouragements 
of the gofpel. 

Believing then that the Archbifhop had 
affumed for a fadl what in general was not 

fuch. 
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fuch, but at the fame time allowing that his 
error \V^s a Very common one, I am led to 
fuppbie th^t the fuccefs of fedlaries is owing 
to a Variety of caufes, fome of which the 
clergy can by no diligence prevent. The 
firft caufe is ignorance in their hearers. No- 
thing elfe could gain patient attention to the 
miferable rhapfody delivered in conventicles, 
and now and then in churches. In the mean 
time, the dignity of the fubjedl is totally loft 
and forgotten. The plea of coiidefcenfion to 
all capacities is urged in vain. Simplicity is 
one thing, coarf^^nefs and vulgarity another. 

The love of novelty is another reafon of 
the increafe of feftaries, and this is fyftema- 
tically gratified by fome of their leaders, and 
i-n populous places, from the number of 
meeting-houfes, it can be gratified by indi- 
viduals to an almoft infinite degree. 

A third caufe of the increafe of fedtaries 
is a vicious tafte, which leads many, even of 
fomewhat better education, to prefer empty 
vociferation to calm fenfc and reafon. This* 
circumftance has mifled fome of our own 
orthodox clergy to aflimilate their mode of 
inftrudiion to that which they find has proved 
fo powerful, and, as they are taught to be- 

L a . I lieve. 
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Iievc, fucccfsful. The real fuccefs is quef- 
tionable ; to agitate people with weak nerves, 
or even ftrong nerves, to draw tears from 
them is only a proof of having afFedled tfheir 
imaginations, and they will go away with the 
idea of having heard a good performer^ The 
grand queiUen is, whether their reafon ifr 
convinced, whether their bad habits are at all 
correfted- And it is the duty of us all to re- 
mind them of thofe models ir^holy fcripture 
which we endeavour ito imitate as far as we 
are able, and if we deliver tite truths of 
chriftianity with perfpicuity, with calmnefs> 
with energy, let ns leave popularity to be 
fought for by thofe who- feek the praife of 
men more than the praife of God* 

Having, as I truft, refuted the Arch- 
bi(hop*s aflfertion as far as the maft complete 
information I could g^an will warrant, and 
having accounted for the iticreafe of ie^riea 
from othcf catifcs^ I eannet dofc thefe ob- 
fervations without expre^ing a wifh that nor 
only Bilhops, hat all oriicrs would be very 
cautious how they accuie a body of men of 
any particular negligence. The mode of 
providing for the clergy creates them manjr 
enemies ; that number Ihould not be increafed 
i by 
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hy unfounded charges, which, of courfe, will 
tiave more weight withtbe world, if laid by 
any of thei^* own body^ 

Of the advice concerning private inftruc- 
tion, we have only to wi(h that it were as 
pradicablc as it is juft, and where there is 4, 
probability of fuccefis we ought not to de- 
fpair. 

P. 5g. There is a quotation from Bifhop 
Burnet, wherein he alTerts that unbelievers 
impute their infidelity principally to the bad 
lives of the clergy. Any authority is 'fuf- 
fie lent with fuch a prelate as this to rail at the 
inferior clergy; otherwife he might have 
proved the accufation UUfounded wtAe main^ 
and he ought to have told Jhi^ friends the in- 
iidels, that allpwancea (bould be made for 
human in&rmity in tbe clergy as well as in 
the laity^ He might have afked them whe- 
ther immorality be any argument againft the 
truth of morality, and why wjckednefs^ even 
if it could be proved, ihould be a ftronger 
argument againil revealed than.againfl: natural 
religion? He might have, referred them to 
that part of the clergy who led ftudious anc^ 
^emplary lives, and have entreated them, if 
entreaty could avail with pcrfons of fuch a 
i^mp, not to dwell upon the dark, unfavour^ 

L 3 able 
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able fide. .He might further have enquire^ 
whether they wpujd rqjeft themks of medi-r 
cine, becaufe fome rnedic^l i^ien might be 
found whq did not pra^ic? them ? 

. P. 58. Mr.. GiSBORNE obfervcs in a 
note, ** that a clergy paan fometimes poffeffe^ 
fufScient medical knowledge to enable hirq 
to aflift many of his poor parifhioners with 
** the gift of fome fimple medicines/' This 
muft be done with infinite caution. He had 
better ftipulate with fome medical pradbi- 
tiqncrtodo thefe charitable deeds for him. 
There are indeed certain prudential rules tp 
be obfcrved, which conduce much to the re- 
i1:oration, or to the continuance of health, 
which may fafely be recommended, and the 
kitchen fupplies many remedies that may be 
applied without danger. One fatal miftake 
would render a good man miferable through 
life, Dangcrou? fymptoms may lie con- 
cealed, and have now and then been unob- 
ferved by pra6tition0r$ themfelves. Human 
nature abounds with anomalies in every way, 
and conftitutional anpmalies are not the lead 

numerous. 

In p. 6$ is a quotation from Archbifhop 
Secker, where he cenfures pluralifts who 
do not keep two months hofpitality, and 

preach 
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f)reach thirfeen (ermons. Did his Grace re- 
fle6t how inconvement and how expenfive 
this might prove to many ? Is it confidered 
that theexpcncc of bbtainifig a difpenfation, 
includingtha-t of inftitiition, &c. may amount 
tofeventy or -eighty pounds Timk for ever; 
Ifhat the united kiconf>es very often are not 
equal to one good living; that there are two 
fets of buildings to be fupported ; that the 
recompence for dilapidations, to a feeling, 
humane fucceffor, will be. extremely inade- 
quate ; that the removal of a family, and I- 
may add gf books, and fome part of furni- 
ture, from plaec to place, would be attended 
•with hardlhip and inconvenience ; and that 
the very iofs of time is alfo to be taken into 
the account ? Did he alfo ronfider that when 
the ftatutewas made, the ability to inftrUcft 
was not fo general ; that in Queen Elizabeth^s 
time the honFiilies were puolifhed to allifl 
thofe who were unequal to the talk of writing 
fermons ? -May not private munificence, 
when it can be afforded, more than com pen- 
fate for this two months attendance and the 
thirteen fermons ? If the incumbent ferve 
the church near which he lives, his curate at 
the other may be much incommoded by ex- 
changing his rcfidcnce. 

]L4 Let 
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Let the tend therefore be abrogated, and 
while the clergy dp all they caa in their re^- 
fpe<9:ive ftations, let them oppofe with un^ 
remitting zeal the narrow rules of ecclefiafti*^ 
cal martinets, who having found a fmootl^ 
and eafy path to liberal emolument, calmly; 
recommend difintereftednefs and humility tci 
others, and would lay upon them burdens" 
grievous to be borne. 

The Archhiflbop, from the pa0age quoted 
above, only furniihcd the people round him 
with authority to cenfurc whatever clergyman 
did not comply with his injunction , and how 
jiiilly, the reader, after the reafons afligned 
above, muft determine for himfelf, 

P. 79. ** It muft however be allov/ed to 
** be poilible, that a biftiop may have re* 
** ceived intelligence, of the truth of which 
** he is fatisfied, under circumftances which 
** make it improper to divulge it, and may 
** thus be obliged to encounter the imputa- 
•* tions which will ufually refult from his 
•*filence/> 

A Queftion has been agitated among the 
plergy, what attention a biftiop ftiould pay 
to anonymous letters; and moft perfons with 
whom I have converfed. upon the iubjed:^ 
feem to have pronounced without .hditationj| 

that 
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thzt he fhould not attend to thjem « all. 
The treachery of wounding in the dark oc- 
crurs to every ones mind, and not without 
reafon. I venture, however, , to propofe a 
middle courfc. A bifhop receives an un- 
favourable account of a particular candidate, 
without a fignature. He is furely authorifcd 
to enquire of fome rcfpedtable pcrfons, re- 
fiding in the neighbourhood, whether the 
turcufation be true. — He may fufpend the 
ordination of the fufpedted candidate for a 
few months, till he can be perfecftly fatisfiedi 
Nor is he always to truft to fubfequent rc^ 
commendations, for they are too often givea 
from miflakeh candour ; and more reliance 
is to be placed on the accounts of many than 
of one, whatever may be his rank and for- 
tune. Companion is fometimes (hewn by a 
neighbourhood to a bad fon, from a regard to 
a worthy father, and fometimes both one 
and the other may be hangers on to a great 
man. 

Yet furely it is not every a6k of impru- 
flenpp and indifcretion, that ought to exclude 
from the fhurch; and a very confcientious 
frafuift may t^e perplexed how to stA on par« 
ticular occafions, fo as to fleer between the 
two extremes^. 

••It 
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'^ It is the duty of a bifliop to fcrutinifdj 
•'the validity of the titles for orders prefeh!^ 
•* ed to him, that if any of them are fiAitious 
** and deliifive, fhame may fall oh thofe who 
*''have figned them, as well a&on the perfons 
V in whofe favour the.y were fisibricated . " 

There is fonievvhat of feverity in this 
fentence; for we have all. of us known men 
Mho have given, and men who have accepted 
iicStitious titles, whofe chara^ers would bear 
the ftriifleft fcrutiny. ■' Not that I myfelf ever 
did:^ or ever will give fuch a title, for there 
is a folcmn declaration which feems incon'r- 
fiftent .with fuch a practice. If this folemn 
declaration, were ieft< out/.I reaUy^&e no harm 
that could enfue, if thetirle were given to a 
.worthy piai^ regularly educated^ merely as^« 
jfidemmjication.io i\i^ bishop, i-n. which light 
jt is yifwed by thofe,, who a^ccooimodat^ 
thpjr.ffipnciis \y\x\\ ^^itjiQus nooiipations, 
^ Still it ip^y .be pJtijeift^d, \yhy- inpreafe the 
number of clergy, when there is no regular 
^n^p^ytppiKt ? To'Jtbi.^;l4nfw^'«t> tjiat a few 
months, ;npt^ vin^iCqu^ntjy ,^,,ifw. ,weeks^ 
furnifh appqintmpntts, w^hich c^itnol: ,well bp 
Jcept ppfPi, fpr fijtUfe pMinatipijs j, qjid: eye» 
jfo be in prifft's qrd^r3,,i§,of] pec.ujiaj: confe^ 
qucnce, when the care of a^ Jtargg j^pariflpt 

offers 
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©ficrs itfelf. No one, who has been in the 
(clerical profeffion for many years, can bo 
ignorant what convenience there is to young 
men, in being prepared for any Jiluation ibai 
may happen. 
. Such young men are often called upon 
to aflift clergymen, fick ox abfent, and arc. 
feldon> deftitute of employment, in which 
they engage perhaps more from benignity, 
than for tht fakjc of advantage. 

P. 84. ** In reproving the negligent 
among the clergy, .^d in the exercife of 
thofe feverer po\yers, with which the laws 
authorife him to proceed againft the re- 
fradtory and immoral, let him not be fway- 
ed by the defire of conciliating favour, nor 
by the dread of incurring odium and ex-* 
citing rcfentment, frqm difcharging his 
duty with proper ftridlnefs, and with zx% 

impartial jpegard tp the merits of the cafe, 

whatever be the fituation and connexions 

of the individuals in fault.*' 

1 1 beg leaye to repeat, what was faid on 

a former occafion, that the reproof were better 

adminiftered in private. Thedioccfan may 

have been miiinformed, he may be miftaken. 

* In Unughts concenuoig the Methodifts, &c* 

The 
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The mi fin formation may be rc(3:ificd, tJi* 
miftake may be corrected without leaving s 
flain, or tljc appearance of aftain, by with^o 
drawing from the crowd. Hafty cenfurc has 
abafhed and confounded worthy individuals, 
has offended the whole body of the clergy, 
and recoiled upon thofe who delivered it. 
** By the fame fpirit of impartiality, 
ought a bilhop to be adtuatec} in exercifing 
that degree of authority which the laws 
give him, as to enforcing or difpenfing 
with the refidenec of parochial minifters. 
This difpenfing power fhould never be 
exercifed, except under very particular 
circumftances, nor the permiffion of ab^ 
fence be continued longer, than thofe cir- 
cumftances exift." 
* Having given a free opinion on the {nh^ 
jed of refidence beforie, I have to add, that 
the reafons for difpenfing may vary as to the 
fame individual, and that the education of 
his children, the care of a populous parifh; 
and his accefs to books, may juftify him in 
remaining in a large town. 

If the education of a fingle nobIeman» 
and attending him on his travels, be thought 



* Thoughts^ kc, conceroing the Methodiftv, &c. 
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a fufEcient reafon for non-rcfidence, furely 
the education of a large family, the male part 
of which may be deftined for the learned 
profeffions, is not lefs important even to the 
publick. 

Mr. Sturges has propofed, that the 
power of difpenfing Ihould reft with the 
bifliop only. If he were in poffeffion of 
fome fadls, he would probably retradl his 
opinion. I would only have it proved, that 
a clergyman is doing his duty fomewbere ; and 
if he were of ability, let him entruft his 
deputy with fums of money, to diftribute 

for the relief of iudden and unforefeen 
diftrefs.* 

* It Is abfiird to £tppoCb, that the deputy may not fulfil all 
the duties of his principal. There is frt^uently great accoaimoda- 
tion to indfriduals without any injury to the puhUck, or to parti- 
cular pari(hct| fay deputed iernces. lu many places, the teachers 
in grammar fchools perform parochial offices, thus improvuig the 
Icanty emoluments of a foundation, and poflfeffing by their very 
cinptoyraent, if coolcientioafly puilued, additional weight and 
lefpeaability. 

The tpikops^ clergy, who officiate in the me troplis, and in 
Other parts of Scotland, fhoiild be excufed from reridence.-^In 
common with the greater pait of the clergy, who havt appohit« 
meuts hi IsR^ tOiWM in Englanc!^ they cannot have any thing 
iq^proichittg ttt a eonpetency, from the offices which they im- 
OMdkMely fillU-^We have heard Aiuch d the fbpenor comforts 
whkh the Scotch cleigy enjoy. 'Whiki urith Dr. Blaik, we moil 
heartily iUblctiW l#. the gcnetll ttMf«€M»i]ity ef their charaAer, 
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P. 86, ** Scarcely any confideration flioiildl 
•* prevail on a bilhop, to give to one clergy- 
** man two livings, either of. which will 
** fupport a nriinifter of it*s own; or to con- 
** fer one fuch living on a perfon already 
** holding another of that defcription, except 
** on the terms of his vacating that which ht: 
** originally poffeiTed,*' . 

The truth is> bifliops and other pa ti'onS 
Ihould adl from the circumftanccs of the cafe. 
The world may enter into a common place 
complaint againft accumulation of prefer^ 
mcnt, and they may tell us, that 300/. per 
annum, is a fufficient income for a clergy- 
man. But double that fum will not enable 
him to make provifion for a large family. 
The age of the clergyman to be provided iot 
fhould alfo beconfidered, and his paft, aS 
well as his future labours muft be taken into 



we inuft lament the more, that they art very madequatcly 
rewarded. 

The following is a hard cafe. A. toiled as a teacher for forty 
years, without preferment. At the age of more than feventy he is 
promoted to a benefice^— He is dragged from all his friends and 
connections, at the expence of one year's value of the benefice, to 
the diitanee of almoft two hundred miles, becaufe the patron is. 
confcientious, though the cure would otherwife have been fupplied 
by a worthy clergyman, unexceptionable as to his charaSer, and 
enabled to do great adts pf liberality from his private fortune. 

the 
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the account t. To a literary man, books thenr- 
lelves are a heavijr article of cxpence. A few 
cafes may illuftratemy meaning. "Dr. Pier- 
soii LtoYb, laboured id Weftminfter fchool 
for forty-five ycarsL ^ Provifion was not ac- 
cumulated upon . him till a very late period 
of his life, and what he wanted in church- 
preferment, was fupplied by the bounty of 
the king. 

Dr. JoRTiN lived under a very (canty 
provifion till he was near fifty years old. It 
\vould be difficult to fay, what preferment to 
fuch a tnan could be exceflive. He did not 
enjoy, what he poffefled, many years* 

Dr. SAMtJEL Carr was a pluralift, and 
a prdbendary of St. Paurs. He alfo took 
private pupils, was chargeable with no im- 
prudence, and yet made no ample provifion 
for his family. 

To thefe let me add, the name of Dr. 
Henry Owen, whofe learning and induflry^ 
deferve that liberality fhould be (hewn to his 
^mily. 

A clergyman of diftinguiflicd learning and 
abilities has an equitable claim ta fuch tk 
portiori of preferment, a^i may be equal to 
the advantages which he might have enjoyctf, 
had he engaged ia yMiyi other> plro4i£lon\ 
• - ' This 
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This is juftice to |im, it is an encduragemcrif 
to others. Whenever merit *is rewarded, the 
profeflion feels general fatisfadtion. 

The reader will do mc the juftice to be- 
lieve, that I wifh no provifion for luxury and 
imaginary wants; but itmiy not be amifs to 
obferve, by the way, that a ftudious man has 
not always leifure, and not unfrequently 
wants a fufEcient knowledge of bufinefs» to 
turn his property even to warrantable ad- 
vantage, 

. Exchanges of preferment, in many in^ 
ftances^ accommodate individuals without in- 
juring the publick; but let the pradice of 
carrying it to market be treated with proper 
indignation and abhorrence. Let the clergy 
as a body refolve to expofe delinquency of 
this kind. The delinquency is when livings 
are offered to procure flails for pluralifts al- 
ready amply provided for, or to obtain for 
the lay friends of the trucking party fome em- 
ployment or promotion. 

P. 88. *• According to eflablifhed cuf. 
•• torn, a bifhop commonly delegates to others 
•* the management of his fpiritual court and 
** it's concerns. Not that it is defirable that 
** he fhould retain in his own hands the 
^^ exercife of this branch of his jurifdidtioo. 

••His 
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His power of controul, however, ought to 
be exerted, whenever opportunities arife, 
in corredling abufes exifting in the pro- 
ceedings of the courts and to put an end to 
impofitions pradlifed by it*s officers/* 
I cannot help thinking that the chancellor 
of every diocefe (hould be a civilian, in a(5tual 
pracfticein Dodors Comnions, for as no cafes 
are printed, the proper knowledge is only to 
be acquired in the courts themfelves. 

Care muft be taken, that the chancellors 
pccafionally attend in perfon, and they wilU 
Vfithout doubt, give t^eir advice and affiftancc 
in critical cafes, when they cannot be prefent, 
A revifion of the ecclefiaftical law is niuch 
\yanted. The trials for defamation rnight 

be regulatqdj, a;s well as^ the eji;pences attend- 
ing them, and.Qt^<;r trials iQ the fpiritual 
courts. 



117. " TbQ firft ft?p to be taken is the 

** choice of the place, where, his niedical 

** education is tote carried on/* It is far from 

being unncceflary tp i:c3mark> that his fchpol 

M educa-' 
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education fliould be very carefully attended'to^.i^^ 
The very terms of his art pre-fuppofe a cortt- 
petetit Knowledge of (he learned languages^ 
atnd wherever he is fent, he will be called 
upon to compofe in Lafin. No univerfify, 
cither Englifh or foreign*, feems to be fuf- 
ficiently careful in eXamrning ftudenfs^ pre- 
vioufly to admiffion, other wife many would 
be fent again to fchool, and fbme vc^oulci en- 
gage in employments which require \e(k 
learning. Perhaps it might not be amifs 
for the fame perfon to vifit feveral univer- 
iities. He will enjoy fome advantage from 
each. It is allowed on all hands, that the 
univerfity of Edinbnrgh furnitties medical 
inftrudlion of every kind, but the time of 
admrffion' to the dbcftorateis too fbort. — The 
readincfs with which the other Scotch univer- 
iitie^ confer degrees on perfons who ncvef 
ref^ded, rs extremely culpable. The mafs of 
mankind are little. attentive to the means by 
which a degree is obtained ; but fome of the 
medical profeffion have properly taken care, 
I haft tbefe degrees fivall n&t be attended vi^ith 
plenary honour. 

* This indeed Mr. Cisborne af^erwai^s takes for granted; 
but it fhould have been obferved in limincj and in many mftances^ 
i% is UttlegTCgarded. 

139. '• He 
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139, ** He is at liberty, to fay little, but 
'* let that little be true, St. Paurs diredlion 
** not to do evil that good ^may come^ is clear, * 
** pbfitive, and univcrfal.** There may be 
many cafes in which it may be abfolutely 
neceffary to deceive a patient. If he recove;r, 
he hirafelf if informed, will forgive the de^ 
ception. While he is fick, he is in a tem- 
porary incapacity of bearing the truth. He 
is not unfrequently affecfled in his underftand- 
ing, as well as difordered in his frame. 
Therefore that deception which would be 
evil in fome inftances, will not only be jufti- 
fiable, but laudable in others. It h obvious, 
that neceffity muft be the meafure of the 
phyfician's condudt, otherwife the habit 
might remain when the reafon ceafed. 

155. ** Nor will he fcornfulfy exclud^e 
^' from the privileges of fellowlhip, intelli- 
** gent medical pradtitioners, who have not 
•* been fortunate enough to receive a degree 
** from any univerfity, when they give proofs 
^* of actually pofleffing thofe attainments, of 
" which an academical education is con(i« 
** dered as thebafis, and a degree regarded as 
^* prefumptive evidence." If by fellowfhip 
be meant confultation, the diftindtions of 
different branches mufl be attended to in. 

M 7» medicine. 
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mediciw, as well as in law. Indeed in large 
jilaces, the diftindtions are more numerous 
and nicfe in the former, than in the latter/ 
An appeal to fome common teft or ftandard* 
h more fafe, becaufe it prevents the operation 
©f fancy and caprice, and an invidious com-^ 
parifbn of the abilities of one individual with* 
thofe of another. 

If by fellowfliip be meant a friendly com- 
munication of fentiments, the advice is un- 
queftionably right, for private converfation 
need not be fettered down by neceffary formd 
and eftablifhed etiquette. 

i6&. *' The charge of infidelity and con- 
^ fenlpt of religion, has often been alledged 
*'* againft the medical profeffion.*' Mr. Gis- 
BORNfi informs us, how ftrenuoufly Dr. 
Gregory fepel^ the accufation; but we 
read in a riote, that a French gentleman ac- 
knowledged the phyficians in his country, in 
general, deftitute of religion. 

Few of us are ignorant that fome inftances 
of unbelieving phyficians may be produced 
in this country ; and though they are not ap- 
plied to for their fentiments as to religion, 
yet they have a malignant pleafure, and exer- 
cife a mifchievous induftry, in endeavouring 
to- unfettle the principles of others. In the 

hearing 
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hearing of children ihey arc often kno\vn to 
fpeak with contenipt of the old and. new 
Teftaincnt, dealing out all 'the trite objecfltoas 
.of Hume, Voltaire, and the French philo- 
.fophers. Jf niankind would fet : their : faces 
^gainft fudh men, the difcipline would be 
falutary. — But Jet us not impute unbelief to 
•jthe generality of phyficians. 
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P. 225* ** A queftion naturally occurs 
*Vin this place, whether a perfon who has 
*' failed, and has not been able by thefurren- 
/'derofhis efFedls,!to pay the full amount 
** of the debts which hee had contracted, is 
^' bound in wnfcieiicerto . difcharge the re- 
*' maiader, ifihe fliouJd laftcw^rds rfind him- 
* * felf-abk. r Jn (inany caXes he . is under no 
*^:fuch obligation/* 

I lament that this, in .a moral »view, is 
jiSert^; I would ftatc as a general <rale . that 
he is; nor can I think it right that ihofe 
.creditors, .whoihave rcfufed to fign his eerti- 
icate,. fhould be in better condition than thofe 
pwho have, atftually figned it. 'Evenmiftaken 
Jeqity fhould not thus be punifhed, 

M 3 Much 
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Miich depends upon the caufcs of bank- 
ruptcy, which no general inftrudlions can 
advert to. The laws are inefficient in dif- 
covering, much more in puniflhiing,the crimi- 
nal bankrupt, who is become fo by his own 
extravagance, vanity land folly. If his credu- 
lity has been the caufe of his failure, even 
then the creditor has a claim upon him, for 
it is a maxim of equity as well as of law, 
that no man avail himfelf of his owr^^ 
laches. 

. To fee men, who have paid but fmaU 
dividends living in fplendour, without the 
Icaft regard to their uqfortuate creditors, is fo 
oflfenfive, that we may fairly clafs them with 
thieve$ and banditti. 

I have little inclination to purfue a fub- 
jcdt, with which I cannot be much acquaint- 
ed, but I would bring it to the ftandard of 
found and chriftian morality ; and though I 
think Mr. Gis borne has made fome al- 
lowances to the bankrupt, which are not ad- 
, miflible at all, or if admiflible, can only be 
fo with fhe utmoft caution and referve, yet 
it would be great injuftice not to allow, that 
he is properly abhorrent of tvtiy inlidious 
and mean pradlice. 

His 
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His Icnowledge of commerce, and his re- 
jgard to ftridt honour and integrity, make 
ine wifh, that along with Dr^ A. Smith's 
Wealth of Nations, hisDire(5tions to Traders 
rnay be read conflantly and carefully by every 
young nianj'^not only when he enters into 
bufinefs, but during his apprenticefhip; and 
if the volumes be, as ttiey deferve to be, on 
the delk of every counting hpufe, we may 
truft that die dharadter of an Englifli mer- 
chant, fo far from lofing that refpe<ftability 
■which has hitherto been annexed to it, will 
fhine with increafing luftre, and that every 
practice, which cuftom has authorifed, will 
be abandoned, if not ftri^Jly reconcileable 
%vith the laws af r^ligion^ 



I have now finiftied what I had to obfervc 
on the moral writings of thefe worthy divines; 
but as they have given no appropriate chap- 
ters on the duties of teachers, I thought it 
might not bje amifs to fubjoin fome obferva*- 
tions ont that important fubjedt, referring 
the reader to a plan, likewife to Knox's 
liberal education, and to a plan publifhecl 
about thirteen years ago. Now as education 
lyiH be ill condu(5ted unlefs proper perfpns 

M 4 are 
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arc appointed fo fuperintend it, I ftiallfirft 
fugged a few hints to thofe who' nominate 
the mafters of grammar fchools. 

An endowied fchool is no fooner advcr- 
tifed, than a multitude of candidates fend 
their recommendations, and a fuperficial ob- 
ferver is led to fuppofe, that in fuch a num- 
ber many are well qualified. But fuch are 
the good qualities requifite in a teacher, that 
the choice is not fo eafy as it may at firft 
appear. Recommendations are obtained 
through friendfhip, and colleges have oftca 
a very delicate part to ait. Much likcwife 
depends upon the nature of the endowment, 
for defirable as it is to engage good abilities 
in provincial fchools, yet where the encou- 
ragement is little, the number of candidates. 
.will be either fmall, or if numerous, their 
attainments will be of an inferior caft. The 
world at large is not very able to appreciate 
literary merit, and the rewards of publick in- 
ftrudlors, even from the time of Juvenal, 
have been very inadequate. The emolu- 
ments of a dancing m after, are often three 
times as ample as thofe of a claflical teacher, 
who, yet after he has toiled a number of 
years, fhould be enabled to live withoiit the 
labour of teaching, 

I have 



^Ihive'tto' temptation tb ^pofe the mif- 
conduft 6f individuals, nor to be perfonal. 
If this'trait'fliould fall into the hands of any 
who, te^irdkfs of the publick good, have, 

•tc^ithout a'blulh, either nomirtated or fecoiti- 
mendedimprttj^ef candidates, their own con- 
fciences will fiipply ' the place of reproof and 
invedive. 

The cUadts ' to * ftfe)ols then ' fliould firft 
refolve oti no acctoiiht wliatever to engage their 
fufFrages , btit to ' leave their ippointments 
open to the Wli6le Mngdom. It' is fome- 
times thought Vhat the^perfon who has toiled 

' in the fetond or third depairtment ihould be 
^promoted tof tfhe firft. Sfefore ' this be done, 
enquiry ftibuld be made as 'to his learning, 

' for it isf ^refuppofed that his morals, and his 
general treatment of his pupils are unexcep- 
tionable. If it Ihall appear that he is^^an de- 
gant fcholar, that he has a good tafte, that he 
is Wicir verfed in Conrrpbfition, his fervices, 

"without ddiibt, fhbuldi'be fo rewarded. 'But 

* let'it not be^a^-hiattcr 6f ' etji/rfe: The irudi- 
'rnents of language have* often been'itaiight 

"wkh diligdtrce^ 5itid^*fiiettffs by ^perfOfts whq 
have little relilh for the bdalltics^of^lheclaf- 

'Titks. 
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After two or more months have been al- 
lowed for the reception of credentials, the 
clcdion fliould be ftill fufpended, in order 
that the eledors may inftitute private enquiries. 
Without thefe they will often be deceived, 
when the candidates live at a diftance. The 
contemporaries of thofe candidates ^t fchool 
and in colleges, when interrogated privately, 
will give their opinions freely and without 
difguife, and it is belter to nominate a moderaU 
T^i^^/iir of a meek difpofition, than the moft 
learned man who has no command of hi;5 
temper. The ele6lors (hould alfo recollect, 
that the perfon to be nominated muft declare 
conformity to the church of England. The 
orthodoxy of his principles rrluft therefore 
be enquired into, for little hope can be enter- 
tained of his fidelity to the important truft he 
ihall undertake, who begins with an acfl of 
diflimulation. 

But whatever private communication? the 
electors receive fliould be honourably con- 
cealed within their own chamber. For who 
will run the hazard of being involved in a 
quarrel ? The feal of fecrecy alope can pre- 
vent fuch haz^rdj. 

A queftion may arife, what attention 
fliould be paid to the recommendations of 

men 



meh in elevated fituations. It Is frequently 
fufpecSed, and fufpe<9:ed with truth, that 
fuch men are imperious, and thofe to whom 
they apply are obfequious. This, however, 
is not always the cafe, and fome eledlors may 
go into the contrary extreme. The charadler 
of the nobleman or gentleman who recom- 
mends fhould firft be enquired into, and why 
lie recommends' the candidate. A little trou- 
ble will efFedt all this. The candidate may 
be the jolly companion, the fkilful mufician, 
the keen fportfman, he may be a hanger-on, 
or he may be the fon of a borough eledtor, or 
fome former domeftick. On the other hand. 
he may have gained the good opinion of his 
refpedtablc friend in a moft honourable way, 
by his engaging manners, by his ingenuity, 
and his learning. 

Improper recomniendations are often given 
ynder an idea that the management of a pro- 
vincial fchool is of little importance. The 
opulent part of a neighbourhood having de- 
termined to fend their own children to a large 
fchool, niay be regardlefs who is to teach the 
children of their inferiors at home, and if 
they fucceed in fo bafe an attempt, the irrc^ 
parable lofs cannot be eftimated or defcribed. 
Elefflors cannot be too fpirited on fuch occa- 

fions^ 
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£on$. That the inhabitants of any pkce^ 
which has ia well eiidowed fchool, ihould be 
competed, when their families are large, to 
fend their fons at a diftance, is a hardship for 
which they deferve to be anfwerable who 
create it. 

Another enquiry is, whether a candidate 
pofTefs proper notions of difcipline and in- 
duftry, and it is no wonder that thofe, who 
make fuch enquiry, feel a.prediledtion for 
candidates educated in great fchools, becaufe 
there is a moral certainty, that their conduct 
will be conformable to thofe proper modes to 
which they themfelves have been accuftomed. . 
Nor is it any argument, that the world at 
large is too averfe fr3m difcipline, for many 
parents have caufe to lament the want of it 
in the ignorance, idlenefs, and diflipalion of 
their children. 

Juftice muft be done, even at the rifk of 
popularity. Befides, we may hope that not 
only fuch teachers as were educated in great 
fchools, but others alfo will enforce diligence ; 
nor would it be amifs if a friendly intimation 
were given to a fuccefsful candidate, th^t his 
particular attention is requeued in calliiig 
upon the pupils to repeat and conipofe, that 
faints days, or parts of days on which dbe 

fchool 
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fchool is (hut, (bould not be in reality holi- 
days, but devoted to ufeful exercifes; and 
that while no interference ift his profeiSonal^ 
duties is intended, the eledtors will be the 
guardians o£ his reputation, whenever the 
weaknefs or wickednefs of parents wd guar^; 
dians (hall incline them wantonly to attack 
it". 

Bonds of re(ignatior\ are equally ignomi- 
nious andufclefs. They are ignominious be- 
caufe they are exadtcd from low fufpicion, 
and they are uielefs becaufe they cannot be* 
enforced. Let proper care be uf@d, and the 
perfon cJe<5bed will- have too feigh a (enfeof 
dirty to render chains afid fetters requi(!te. 
He will, as Dr. Pa ley very corredly ftates. 
that he^ ought, confider the obligation as per- 
fonal, and the efe(9;ors, on their part, will 
provide him fome little fupport, if they are 
able to do fo, when he can na longer retaift 
his office with fatisfadion to himfelf. But 
Ihould the endowment be too (canty for fuch 
a purpofe, and (hould the neceffitrcs of the 
mafter be fuch that he cannot either refign 
without ferioua inconvemcnee, nor remain; 
without violating the trul^, he may perhapsi 
find a faithful auxiliary, who, with his af- 
fifianceand diredion, mayctd-as nfHM:b good 

I as 
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as if the fchool had been vacated for a new 
appointment. A young man will profit by 
the experience of a veteran, and fupply what 
is wanting in adivity and exertion. 

Where many mafters are engaged, the 
cledtors ihould fuggeft, that however inde- 
pendent each may be in his appointment and 
his falary, there muft be an uniform plaa 
purfued by them all, of which plan the mafter 
who prefides (hould have the regulation. In 
him it would be invidious to urge this, and 
the proper time of urging it, is when the 
other mafters themfelves are nominated. The 
law being filent on this head, it becomes the 
more neceflary to ufe fuch precaution, left 
jealoufy and mifunderftanding (hould find 
their way into any of our feminaries, and 
deftroy the tranquillity of the refpedtivc 
teachers, who, experiencing fufficient vexa- 
tion and difappointment in the exercife of 
their ordinary functions, Ihould not have 
their moments ftill more embittered by dif. 
fenfion among themfelves. 

When a writing mafter or a French matter 
is nominated, the electors may alfo with pro- 
priety fuggeft, that the arrangement of their 
time muft be regulated by the direiSions of 
the clai]Acal teachers, who undergo the hardeft 

labour. 
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labour, atnd have the moft important con- 
Cern. 

And here a queftion arifes, how farexaw 
minations are requifite or deiirable previous 
to eledlion, for the right of the Ordinary to 
examine is quite afnother and a diftinct con- 
dern. If the accommodation of candidates 
were folely to be confidercd, even then their 
perfonal appearance fhould not he required 
without fufRcient caufe, and thcunfuccefsful 
part will have undergone a ferious expence, 
often very inconvenient. Moreover, there 
afre many deferving men who will not ftibmit 
to fuch a trial, and this circumftance will (hut 
Cut fome of the beft candidates. Examiners 

/ ft 

tea would have their delicacy much affecfled 
by fitting in judgment uponperfon^ of equal 
age and leartlirlg with themfelves. I there- 
fore hefitate not to pronounce, that examina- 
tions are worfe than utineceffary, and, under 
the precatrtions ftated before, ekdors will 
feldom err in their choice* 

When eleiStors are convinced that they 
have choferr a competent perfon; it is their 
duty to procure, if they cannot beftaw, fuch 
Vidditions to his incothe as may induce him 
to continue in his fituation. A confcientious 
man will never grow indolent under fuch 

cncourage- 
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encouragetneii^ ; itwilLadd vigouf,to his.exi-; 
ertions, andincreafe what is effential to fjach 
exertions, his flo^yof animal fpirit&. 

If they havp been the means, of fupply^ng, 
him with more than honpyrable expences^ 
tliey may hope that by; laying up proviiioiv 
^r his family, he may be under the lefe temp-, 
tation to retain his office when overtaken, by) 
^ge and infirmity. The petverfenefs pf man^ 
l^ind leads them to fufpicions of idlenefs iji, 
cajf? of material promotion, aqid one of the. 
wortl^ieft of men was fuffered. to go unprjj)- 
vided for, even when not lefs than t\yenty of 
his pupils were become fenators. 

Gratitude has at laft found, him 8 monu^.^ 
ment, though when alive he could not obtaj^p^ 
^ benjcfice. The pei:foix I allude to wa^ thq 
Rev. JoHiji; Clark, an ^l?>Je. inftrudlor vx the 

fchools of §hipton^ Bpverley, and Wfakefielci. 

. fc 

The cffcja of pafomc^ing cpnfcientiousj 
teachers has not y^% be^n tried to any gre^ 
degree. ' . 

Except a few whp hav^ prefidcd at great 
fchools, we never h^ar^ of any pifefermeut of 
any kind, unlefs: ^uracie^ be caU^ed prefer- 
ment, beftowcd as the reyv^ard of ability an4 
diligence. Ther? *re top ipany inili^nf p^^ 
wherei regardkfs of inqreafing ^xfmcj?s,Jimfi 
. , wAo 
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who have it in their power refufe with a (harne- 
Icfs indifference, with ftoical apathy to in- 
treafe falarics inferior . in abfolute value to the 
appointments of cdmrhon fervants. 

An individual who makes thefe obferVa- 
tions may be fufpefted of fpeaking from dif- 
appointment and chagrin; but if he fpeak 
tlie trtith, his motives are known only to 
himfelf, while J&^/, by whomfoever ftated^ 
ought not to be difputed. . 

Many feminaries continue to be filled by 
worthy and competent men j but many others 
are in a flate only calculated to raife pity or 
contempt. The evil has been increaiirig for 
the lad twenty years, and Will continue to 
increafe. 

. Perhaps the ambition of acquiring general 
knowledge, laudable as it is, has taken the 
attention even of the ftudious from the claf- 
(icks, and this circumftance will lefTen the 
number of competent inflrudtors* 

Candidates are apt to lay fome ftrefs upon 
being educated in the fchool over which they 
wifh to prefide, and being natives alfo of the 
place where it is fituated . Too great a regard 
to fuch circumflances has vitiated many a 
choice, and has laid the foundation of irre- 
mediable regret. Competent abilities there- 

N fore 
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fore can only juftify any truftees in gitiAg 
way to fuch coniiderations, and thatcompe* 
tency muft be afcertained in the manner ftated 
before. 



On the DuHes of teachers 4 

Whatever is faid of tfee tnafter wtio pre-* 
fides will, in a great meafure, be applicable 
to other matters. His firft care will be to 
inculcate a due fenfe of religion, and to in« 
troduce fuch pious books as are fuited to 
young minds. He will on Sundays read the 
more intelligible parts of fcripture, which 
are better underftood in a continued reading 
than by the perufal of detached chapters. He 
will likewife fele<Sl fome of the beft Englifh 
fermons, by which means the boys in the 
higher clafies may, in the courfe of a year or 
two, become acquainted with our moft emi^ 
nent divines. 

He muft take care not to flatter himfelf 
with the expeiStation of accomplifhing more 
than the ingenious and the diligent have ac-^ 
complifticd already before him. He cannot 
calculate for the various difappointments he 
is to meet with from obftinacy, from idle-. 

nefsy. 
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nefs, from inattention, froni dulhefs. Tfie 
parents and guardians often confpire to couti-^ 
teraft his purpofes by frivolous excufes fot 
unwarrantable abfence. When his holidays 
are over, great lofs of time is incurred by 
putting off the returti of the pupils. The 
dnly remedy for this mifchief is to impofc 
additional labour whea they do return, and 
to increafe that labour in proportion to the 
number of days during which they have been 
detained; 

• He muft refolve to remove art imputatioa 
too often chargeable on prdvinckl fchools» 
that the pupils ire not fuf&ciently employed; 
His care muft be directed in a more efpecial 
manner to the repetitions dnd exerclfes. As 
to the former, it is incredible how tnuch the 
memory is improved by pra<£tice» A boy in 
the upper forms of any of the great fchools 
will get fifty lines by heart with very little 
trouble after fome years pradtice; 

But the chief difficulty arifes in teadhing 
eompofition^ and It miift be confeffed, that 
the fuecefs feldorti anfwers even reafonable 
expectation. This difficulty, however^ fhould 
be an argument for greit and unremitting 
exertion. The beginriing (hould ht ttiade 
eveq in the firft exercifes, whether Bailey's, 

N a Turner's, 
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Turner's, More*s, or Clarke's. It is not fuf- 
ficient that thefe be written, and written 
fairly too (a circumftance not always fuffi- 
ciently attended to) but the pupils fhould be 
called upon to analyfe the fentenccs to their 
rcfpedlive teachers, and to aflign the reafon^ 
for each word. What is material, this will 
make their performances in a great meafurc 
their own* After which it were advifeable, 
that upon having the Etiglifti fentences read 
to them, they ftiould repeat the Latin* This 
will give them a fluency in the language. 
Afterwards, when WylHmot's Particles and 
Peculiars arc to be tranflatcd^- they may alfo 
be required to render a certain number of 
the fentences into Latin extempore, and this 
not lefs than twice a week. In learning mo- 
dern languages, much advantage is gained by 
convcrfing in thofe languages. The pradtice 
recommended here will, in fomc degree, an^ 
fwer a fimilar purpofe. 

The next method Ibould be to require 
frequent tranflations from the claflicks, which 
ihould be rendered into the original language* 
This will not only give a copioufncfs of 
words, but it will in fome degree make that 
cxercife their own, for which they are too 
i>ften indebted to the aiiiflance of others. 

Beiides 
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Be fides all this, care fhould be taken that they 
fhould read large portions at every leffon as 
foon as they have overcome the difficulties of 
language. Much of Cicero, moft of Qiiin- 
tilian ihould be read, and if poffible, certain 
books of Livy and Tacitus. Of the poets 
and others, which are commonly read, I fay 
nothing, as the eftablifhed pradtice renders it 
unneceflary. When the Greek language is 
taught, the charaders ihould be made fami- 
liar by tranfcribing paffages every evening ; 
after which, Huntingford's exercifcs fhould be 
ufed ; and if there be time, the pupils fhould 
be taught to compofe in profe an<t in verfe^ 
for which purpofe the fajne ^eth<>ds may be 
ufed as are recommtended in refpe^ to the 
Latin language. Thfe teachers fhould thcm- 
felves frequently read particular parts of the 
Greek clafficks, that they may not forget the 
fignification or the quantity of words, for 
which purpofe they, fhould always have 
Moreirs Thefaurus at hand. 

The knowledge of quantity in both lan- 
guages Ihould be carefully attended to, and it 
were to be wifhed that there was a publication 
in the Greek language fimilar to Labbe's 
|i:^dices Catholici. 

N 3 ' Care 
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■' Care (hould likewife be taken, that ia 
proportion as they are able, the hoys (hould 
acquire a proper tafle for philology, which 
can only be efFc<5ted by fhort critical obfcrva*. 
tions upon the appropriate and peculiar figni^, 
fication of words, both in reading the daflicks 
and in infpeifling the exercifes. The large 
edition of Ainfworth, together with Ste- 
phens's Thefaurus, will give them pleafure 
in fuch inveftigations. The accuracy which 
they acquire will be improved daily. Even 
Leigh's Critica Sacra has not often been ex-s 
ceeded. The precifion with which they leari^ 
other languages will attend them in theijc 
own vernacular toqgi;?^ and will have a falu-^ 
tary efFe<3: upon their agreements, their niode 
of writing, ^nd their common conyerfation. 

But when they are to compofe, the great 
queflion arifes how they are to obtain mate-f 
rials, acircumftance which gives Mr, Locke 
an opportunity of ridiculing the pra<Slicc of 
writing themes, with juft as much reafon as 
he would not have young people taught to 
write verfes, left they ftiould become poets; 
and be poor. Perhaps the firft efforts fllould 
be to give the fubftance of a well written 
^flay on a moral fubjedt in ^ few fliort fen^ 

tences. 
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tences. For why (houtd we ret|aire origi# 
nality before it can reafonably be expected f 
The penifal, moreover, of our beft English 
claflick^ fhould be incorporated with the re« 
gular bufinefs of education* Let any one 
confider what two or three hours of every 
week fpent in reading the different periodical 
papers, not omitting the Annual Regifter, 
fome one magazine^ and fome one newfpaper, 
will, with a moderate degree of attention 9 
Accomplifti. Nor is this ajl. A teacher wha 
• gives an hiflorical fubje<!% for a theme or de^ 
clamation, may fuggeft the heads of difcuf- 
iion, and may refer to books whence materials 
are to be coUed^ed, for it is one thing to give 
the fenfe, and another to give the words of 
anauthbr* 

Under the rbfpedlable authority of Dr. 
Johnson, I may be allowed to think that 
talks during the recefles are properly omitted 1 
but if there be a fchool library fupplied with 
popular books, or if the friends of the pupils 
will either purchafe or borraw fuch books; 
an acquaintance with modem life and man** 
iiers may be obtained with eafe and with 
pleafure. But they themfelves muft affift in 
ivich laudable defigns, and not improperly 

N4 ' fuppofe 



fuppofc that nothing i$ necef&ry to be doncj 
bccaufe nothing is exadted. 

With thcyoungcft they may begin by re4 
quiring them to tranfcribe, and a very few 
tiours ufefuUy employed will keep up habits 
6f diligence, without excluding them from 
the pleafures of fociety and amufement. 

' The four volumes of elegant extradts 
(hould lie upon every table, ^nd variety itfelf 
relieves while it pleafes. ~ 

It is defirable, that the rudiments of He* 
brew (hould be taught in evenrfcbool. FeWj 
as they advance in life, are willing to undergo 
the drudgery of learning grammar. Th* 
want of collateral afliftance from other books 
befides thofe of the old Teftanient fhould be 
no difcouragement. A foundation may be 
Jaid for the ftudy of other oriental languages, 
which are known to be fimilar in their idior^ 
andftrudture; and as many who reach the 
upper claffes arc intended for the chlirch, ^ 
few hours of eyery week taken from theif 
^laffical ftudie? would not be detrimental, 
unlefs they were prematurely hurried from 
fchooL They (hould begin with the hiftori*? 
cal books, and not with the poetical, and if 

|he principal difficulties be yeqioyed, they 
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will proceed wkh cheerfulncfsi A fcatity 
knawledge of the Greek language, upon ad*^ 
miffion to the univerfity, frequently operate* 
as a difcoiiragement, even with men not dif-^ 
inclined to other ftudies which they can 
purfue with greater facility. It ihould^ 
moreover, be confidered, notwithflanding 
the learaed labours of Dr, Hammokd, and 
other criticks following his example, that 
we cannot well underftand the iangus^e of 
the new Teftament, without a proper atten^i- 
(ion to the idiom of the old. To acquire 
fuch knowledge m<nf^ at fecondrhalid, is to 
Sicquire it lefs perfectly, and with lefs efficacy 
iipon our own minds. By reading the writers 
pf the old ']refiamedt^ / we breathe, the fam^ 
fpirit with the writers of the neW. Wfc 
|iave tfie oomf!tecnt ioi ottr underflandtngs an4 
|n our iieftrts. : 

Anaidft the anxiety^ufually expFeffed by- 
mankind for inftrucltiaa m wriit)n{g^ and ac^ 
compts» care ihould be taketl in eii^ablidv- 
rtients which will adnfiit of it, that fome at-* 
tention (hpuld be paid to the rudirpents of 
algebra and geometry* Young men in the 
linivcrfity are frequeptjy difcouraged at the 
beginning, and a knowledge of fome of the 
©opular 4i^nitions ^nd projbleipswiil render 

the 
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the way fmooth and cafy. The claffical 
mafter himfelf might undertake the three or 
four firft books of Euclid, and explain in 
general terms, the nature of ample and 
quadratick equations, though even this will 
be more properly done by a profeflfed mathe^ 
matkian* It would not be amifs to add 
pra^ical furveying* This would give early 
habits of attending to the nature of the foil; 
for few are accuftomed to the ' mcafurement 
of land, who are not accuftomed ar the fame 
time to examine it's properties, and th<p 
various tnodes of cultivation. The ftudy of 
agriculture is ufeful to all clajSes of men, and 
they who have neglcdted it, may fairly re*, 
commend to others, what they repent of not 
having done themfelves* The cultivation of 
ia garden, and of a farm, is only culpable in 
a clergyman, when it cngroffes too much of 
his time, and involves him in the buftle^ and 
all the minute attentions of a common farmer. 
Purfued in a (lighter and more liberal way, 
4t furniflies him with falutary exercife and 
pleafing relaxation.' For the firft year or two 
he may be obliged to fpend more time in 
learning, than he will afterwards fpend in 
pradlifing, and by ever remembering the 
fuperior claim which his profeffion has upofi 
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iim, he will not fufFcr his love and purfuit 
of learning to abate. 

Of modern languages, the French is moft 
generally learnt and underflood. Should a 
French teacher attend a fchool, ftill one or 
more of the mafters will find it ufeful to ia- 
fpe(ft the proficiency of the pupils, and in 
feme inflances, they may a<ft as auxiliarieSt 
especially when the regular inftrudlor cannot 
attend more than once or twice ^ week. The 
Synonimes Fran<;oifes, by the Abbe Gerard^ 
Ihould be qarefully read andftudiedj thcfe 
yolumes will giver that philological accuracy^ 
already adyprte4 to as fo defirable in the dea4 
languages, - . ^ ■_. 

yo the fintiquari^ns, acquaintisd ifi^ith 
3axon and it-s l^indred tongue;, may be lefi^ 
the ufefiil andf arduous, taik of explaining the 
pxigin of many of opr. teym?; yet Ifickes*s 
Thefaur^s has been of ufc to fome who had 
not leifure for deep ftudy and refearch* 

But a teacher of French will not do his 
duty, unlefs he point ou,t how much the 
grammar, the idiom, the orthography, an4 
perhaps too, the pronunciation of ourlan^ 
guage has been affedled l^y the Norman con- 
^ueft, by our fubfequent intercourfe witl^ 
^he inhabitants of France, and pur partialjtjr 

for 
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for their manners. Through them we have 
received even our latin words and cxpreffions, 
and this confideration will be of fervice in 
preventing unwarrantable changes in our 
fpelling. 

As C^iiintilian begins with the very rudi- 
ments of enunciation, we may be excufed in 
pbferving, that a teacher (hould not think it 
beneath his office, to call upon the four loweft 
claffes to fpell a certain number of words 
every morning. On fuch occafions he will 
have an opportunity now and then, of point^^ 
ing out inftances of wanton innovation; 
which Dr. Johnfon is known tQ have op- 
pofed with particular zeal. 

If it be requifite to call upon the pupils 
to fpeil, k is equally fo to require regular 
repetitions of fome portions of th^ir nouns 
and verbs, fo as that they may finifti the 
whole in lefs than a month, either Greek or 
Latin, or both. 

Some of the tenfes, and fome of the 
^declen{ians are of more rare oc^currence, 
and what feldom occurs, will be foon for- 
gotten. 

Propria quae maribus, Qusb genus, and 

As in praefenti fhould be often repeated, when 
the proper feafon arrives; and the prof<i 
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grammatical obfcrvations inferted in Lilly 
will be read with utility afterwards. 

Hiftory, chronology, geography, and fome 
popular account qf animals, and natural phe-^ 
nomena, fliould alfo enter into the fyftem of 

education. Nothing opens the mind more 
than an account of the manners and cuftoms 
of different countries, and a regular conful- 
tation of maps, in the courfe of reading 
either ancients or moderns, ought not to be 
difpenfed with. The very places fpccified 
in a newfpaper Ihould not be pafled over 
unnoticed. 

If the pupils could be made to repeat 
Gray's Memoria Technica, it would be of 
great fcrvice, but I have heard of few in* 
fiances where this was pradicable. If the 
leading aeras, and the moft confpicuous towns 
and cities be remembered, this feems all that 
may be effential. When more minute in- 
formation is wanted, recurrence may be had 
to books of chronology and geography. 

In this age of early intfodudtion into the 
world, the firft mafter Ihould fupport with 
nmremitting care the authority of all his 
aflbciates. The firft attempt of refiftance 
is made upon the writing mafter. An oc- 
cafional infpcdlion into the writing books and 

books 



Dodks of accorripts will be of infinite fervice 
in leflening this growing evil. 

Much has been faid upon thfc ncceflity of 
iludying the tempers of boys, but their 
tempers are feldom knoWti to their matters; 
They are only known to tbcir companions;. 
Admitting they were known, the matters 
cannot zOl upon fuch knowledge, but they 
mutt aft according to general rules; they are 
governors of a little community, with which, 
however ludicrous the comparifon feem, it 
is not improper to compare the great com* 
munity. What fliould we think of a legifla- 
tare enafting ttatutes, to operate according t6 
the difpotttions of individuals? 

What then, it will be faid, is the mode oi^ 
conduct to be adopted ?— A matter miift pre- 
fcribe to himfelf, and mutt convince his 
pupils, that he will follow, one general, im- 
partial rule of conduct; that no private 
misfortune, no vexation, no incidental indif- 
pofition, no bodily infirmity, will influence 
him to punifli wantonly or undefervedly. 
He will alfo ttate the wide difference there is 
between meriting praife and meriting punifti-i 
ment. Grofs immorality, and grofs idlenefs,- 
fhould always be treated with proper feverity^- 
That he fliould not be angry under fuch be^ 
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liavidtir, h imppflible ; he would be ^ hypoj^ 
crite to pretend this. He is only to refolve^ 
that his anger do not carry him beyond the 
bounds of equity. , 

When boys are advanced into the higher 
clafTes, literary puni(hments a/one fhould be 
adopted, and the firfl refufal to fubmiti 
fhould, after a fhort time allowed for re* 
flection, be followed by expulfion.— ^Thc 
difciplifte of many fchools is injured by mifi- 
taken lenity ; but let no mafter call in offi* 
cially the aid of truftees. In common with 
other friends, he may appeal to them for the 
juftice of what he does, or intends to doj 
this is the natural anxiety of every man to 
vindicate himfelf, whenever his reputation 
is attacked. But if ever his pupils find that 
he is under . control, his authority is re- 
duced to a fhadow. In ferious cafes he had 
better, to ufe the phrafe of the law, defer 
judgment for a fhort time. He will be more 
cool and coUeded. He is to confult his owti 
dignity, as well as the prefervation of dif* 
cipline, and an error once comtnitted can 
neither be retraced, nor will it be forgiven. 
The world is credulous even againfl the juflr- 
fiable exertions of power. But if it be ex- 
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nrted toan injudicious extent, lie muft expedl 
to be treated without ttiercy. 

Tq make the enuilciatioB, and the em* 
phafis of his pupils corteft, he wiil have oc* 
cafion for continual pr^dlicc* In this refpecS 
he will have as much laboUr as a drill ferjeant^ 
and let him not defpair^ though his fucccfs 
do not anfwer all his cxpedtatipns. Atten- 
tion once t:reated , may be continued in the 
progrefs of life, and he may live to ttijoy thcf 
fatisfadtion, of feeing his well meant en- 
deavours rewarded, by a chafte elocution in 
the pulpit, at the bar, in converfatidn, if not 
in the fenate itfelf. There arealfo degrees 
€>{ fuccefs m\ich ftiort of that which might 
have been expecfled, fufficient to encourage 
his perfeverance in the fame laudable en- 
deavours. Thofe amongft his pupils, who 
ftiall hereafter engage in the fame way of 
inftrudtion with himfelf, will be difpofed to 
follow his example, and every da[y will thus 
leflen the abfurdities and defeats of publick 
fpeakers, though thefe have been much exag- 
gerated by fome of our profefTed oratoxs. 

In juftice to prefent times, it muft be 
acknowledged, that the body of the clergy 
are, generally fpeaking, more attentive to 
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iheir enunciation than their predeceflor^ 
were ; and our prefent danger is, left filch 
attention to fubordinate attainments fhould 
feffeh diligence in ftudjr, and induce men to 
^ay tod mucK regard to externals. 

Againft the performance of pkys, Latin 
^nd Englifli; I would enter a nioft ferious 
and folemn proteftl It deftroys that amiable 
diffidence in youth, which other caufes in the 
.t^refent day fatally concur in deftroying. 
Let every young man be taught a proper em-^ 
jihafis, but let him riot be taught to over adl his 
part, or to exprefs feelings which youth and 
inekperience do not poffefs. In a word, his 
mode of perfoirmance will be imitation 
and mimickry, not fUch as comes froni the 
heart. 

Much has been laid agaiiift aiibciating 
with the boys of the town or village where 
a fchool is fituated. It may fairly be quef- 
tioned, whether a prohibition of this nature 
may not operate as an encourigemient to 
pride, efpecially as fome of thofe boys will 
be fent to the fchool itfelf. The fafer method 
is to caution the pupils againft vulgarity of 
language, and a fondnefs for low life, that 
IS, for coarfe and licentious manners. This 
l^ftifitgrow up, is always found to be an 
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incurable difeafe. If the elegance of claffick 
didlion, united with liberal condudl in the 
teacher, if his own pure did.ion and judicious 
admonitions, will not unitedly produce anni- 
able behaviour, the cafe is defperate, though 
he muft be acknowledged blamelefs. 

And as there will often be a material dif- 
ference between the oppidans and boarders, 
as to their rank in life, he mufl be particu- 
larly careful to (hew no prediledtion for the . 
latter. This is not juft, for his eflabliftiment 
muft be popr indeed, if he do not receive as 
much for the inflru6lion of the native, as he 
does for the voluntary comer; and it is a 
degradation of his own characfler, if he can 
meanly pay court to fuperiority of condition, 
or give pre-eminence to any thing but real and 
acknowledged merit. Nay, farther, if he can 
incorporate the oppidans even in any private 
inftrudtbns he thinks right to give, it is his 
duty to do this, -efpecially as he may do it 
without inconvenience. Nihilominus aliis 
lucet may be pleaded on this occaiion; the 
light which Ihines upon a few may Ihine 
upon many. He muft alfo confider himfelf 
as the fofter father of all the boys born in 
his vicinity; he miuft bring forward un-^ 
known merit, and affift in placing young men 
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in the univerfity; There are often emolu- 
ments of one kind or another, appended to 
an education in his fchool, and he mufl: take 
a fpecial care that colleges may not be com* 
pelled to receive unworthy candidates, from 
local claims which they cannot fet afide 
without inconvenience, 'hor admit without 
ultimate difhonour. No miftaken candouf 
fhould induce him, when called upon, to 
give too favourable acharafter, and when art 
infufEcient pupil is in danger of being offered, 
he ought voluntarily to ftep forth and afcer- 
tain the infufEciency. It nfiay not always be 
in his power to fucceed, parents will be par- 
tial, and eledors will be miftaken. But if 
he will eftablifh fome rule in his own mind, 
if he will notify that rule in fufHcicnt time, 
he may rejoice hereafter in having I^ept from 
promotion an unworthy perfon; and in having 
made room for one more deferving. Ex-% 
hibitions and fcholarlhips would be more 
juftly kept vacant, than given to the firft im- 
proper application. 

It fometimes happens that boys are fent 
at.a late period, to obtain what prefuppofes 
a longer continuance in the particular fchool. 
This occafionality Ihould be guarded againft 
if poffible, unlefs the fchool tg which the 
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emoluments are annexed, be under the cafe 
of an infufficient nhan, and unlefs the claimant 
have been properly formed before in fame 
reputable and refpedable feminary. The 
ill-timed oeconomy of parents and others, in 
detaining boys in inferior fchools till the laft 
year or two Ihould be difcouraged, efpecially 
if it fhould appear that parfimony has been 
the principal caufe of fuch detention. It 
will Hot be denied, however, that there is 
ofteri miferable deception in the choice of 
fchools,' even when the very reverfe is 'the 
cafe, and when much has been paid for very 
little ability in inllrudion. In fuch cafes, 
parents are to be admonifhed, that the time 
of admiflion is not to be eftimated by years,- 
but by proficiency, and that the year which 
Ihould have been fpent in a fchool, will not 
be fo ufefully fpent in the univerfity. The 
very difcontinuance of ftudy, for th^ee 
months, is, under fuch circumftances, very 
detrimental. 

If the univerfities would never receive 
any one for niatriculation, without a regular 
teftimony from the mafter of the fchool in 
which he has been educated, it would re- 
dound to their own credit, and give weight to 
thefr teacher. It w^ould operate as a conftant^ 
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if not an efFedlual check upon the*condu6l of 
every young man, at a tinne when the prof- 
pedl of leaving a fchool is too often a tempta- 
tion to remiffnefs, petulance, and idlenefs. 
In the removals of boys from one fchool to 
another, it would not be amifs to enquire 
into the real caufe of fuch removals. They 
are too often owing to diffolute or contu- 
macious behaviour, the continuance of which 
poifons the minds even of the well dif- 
pofed. 

To prevent irregularity is much more 
pleafing than to puniftx it; every temptation 
therefore fhould be ftudioufly removed. If 
improper fufpicions muft not be indulged, 
let the caufe of all fufpicions be carefully 
removed, as far as may be. 

In the provifion for his boarders, a liberal 
man will be equally diftant from abfurd pro- 
fufion and mean ceconomy . He will not 
purchafe a jxarticular kind of food becaufe it 
is cheap, and he will fo far confult variety, 
as not give difguft by a conftant famenefs. 
Though he will not pamper faftidious appe- 
tites, yet he will never ftrive to conquer 
ropted antipathies. A wanton wafle of whole- 
fome provifion he will feverely punilh, while 
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at the fame time he will compel no one to 
eat what is cither rancid or raw. Without 
all thefe precautions, he may be degraded 
into the character of a griping vidtualler, 
inftead of a refpedable inftrui^or only 
furniftijng viands for a ftated fum, becaufc 
he furnifhcs inftrudiion to children, who 
could riot ptherwife be accommodated. He 
h alfo to remember, that at his table they are 
to learn a behaviour proper for every other 
table, that confequently all levity, and every 
kind of improper demeanour ought to be 
fcaniflied from it. In this and every other 
inftance he muft betray no timidity; and if 
it be known that his fubfiftence does not dc* 
jpend upon the number of his boarders, his 
authority will be eftablifhed on a firmer 
foundation. Boys and parents are apt to 
over rate the advantages of keeping boarders, 
and happy is he, who can afford to reprefs 
whatever infolence he may experience. 

Whether cleanlinefs be next to godlinefs 
I will not enquire, but it is of elTential ufe as 
far as it can be pradifed. Many difeafes will 
be thereby prevented, and the habits which 
are begun at fchool will be continued through 
life. Better were it to have an additional 
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fervant, and to a(k an additional gratuity, 
than that any branch of fo neceffary a duty 
(hould be neglefted. 

In large femrnaries it might not be amifS 
if fomc experienced man fervant could be 
placed, who might occafion^lly walk out 
with the pupils, and fuperintend their amufe- 
rtnents. To devolve this officeupon afliftants 
is extremely hard. It precludes them from 
ftudying, from vifittng their friends, from 
jufiifiable recreation. It waftes their time, it 
breaks their fpirits, and induces them to leave 
their fituation as foon as they can findfub- 
fiftence in any t>ther way. Their labour in 
the fchool is quite fufficient, and their leifure 
fhould not be enibittered by duties which 
others might perform. Surely a trufty fer^ 
vant might' even infpedl the bedchambers, 
might fleep in one of them, and prevent 
every if'regularity, efpecially if the mafters 
occiliohally vifited the rooms, and took care 
that nothing materially atriifs were done. 

But can any one be expedled, after {t:vcrc 
labour, to be regardlefs of his health, and of 
the pleafures of fociety ? Is he not to remem- 
ber while he is young, that he may be under 
the ncceiSty of retaining his office to the de- 
cline of life, and that the corredion of minute 
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irregularities and abufes would ill compenfati^ 
for premature old age and a fhattered con-f 
ftitution. His common labour is a wafte o£ 
anitnal fpirits, and if bodily exercife could 
be difpenfed with, be will often find that thcj 
remaining hours cannot be fpent in clofe ap^ 
plication, when the mind has been har4fre4 
in the early part of the day by encouritering 
\vayward difpofitioqs, and by all the duties 
of teaching. 

After all, he muft not be inattentive to his 
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own improvement. If he be a divine, as is 
generally the cafe, he muft remember that he 
cannot, without much impropriety, relin,-^ 
quilli th? ftudy of theology, and if he have 
the care of a church, the duties of a parifh 
miniften Upon the evidences of chriftianity, 
upon it's excellence and it*? purity he will 
often have occafion to enlarge in the courfc 
of his inflrudlion, both in the fchool aqd in' 
the church. An intermiffion of the clerical 
offices might be attended with many evil 
confeqyenccs. He would lofe the habit both 
of compofing and of preaching, and would* 
be ill qualified to receive any eqclefiaftical 
appointment which fortune might place in 
his option. Need I obferveby the way, that 
the fcrmons of a coqfcientious teacher will 
^* h^VQ 
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have more weight becaufe he is confcientious) 
His example (hines with peculiar luftre in 
performing the ordinary duties of his fta- 
tion. 

If his academical ftudies have been more 
fcientifick than plaffical , the moment he finds 
himfelf inverted with the care of a fchool, let 
him aflift his recolleftion by reading, carefully 
the feveral books which are ufually read in 
fchools. i^et him alfo recur to books illuf* 
trating the claflicks, fuch as Spence's Poly-r 
metis, Montfaucon*^ Antiquities, Adarns*$ 
Jloman Antiquities, and others. A few weeks 
fpent in this way will be of infinite fervice ; 
and if this be impracticable, he may now and 
then look over the very leiTons for particular 
days ; otherwife he m^y be t^ken by furprife, 
or he may be unfurnilhed with that plenary 
information concerning manners, cuftoms, 
and allufions, which he would wifti to coiiit 
municate. That this was done by one indi- 
vidual might be proved from living authority. 
It was no degradation of his character or 
abilities, though perhaps it would have been 
more properly conceded from his pupils. 

How much a well informed and compre^ 
jhenfive mind in a teacher may contribute to 
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enlarge the minds of his pupils can be more 
eafily imagined than defcribed . 

It is of no fmall ufe to give therri an idea 
of the whole cycle of what may be known^ 
to habituate them to title-page learning, that 
in the progrefs of life they may find eafy ac- 
cefs to all the fources of information. The 
Scotch Encyclopaedia wiU be eminently fcr* 
viceable in this refpec^. Nor is this all. It 
is of infinite importance, in a moral view^ to 
remove all narrow prejudices againft this or 
that particular 'ftudy. One cannot recolleft, 
without a blufh, how often the mathematical 
and the claffical purfuits are placed in invidi- 
ous comparifon. 

A teacher will have occafion in the eourfe 
of his in(l:ru6tion to point out the utility of 
every kind of rtudy, even of the fine art$ 
themfelves ; he will have occafion now and 
then to make a comparifon bet^veen the an- 
cients and moderns, in which he will obferve 
an honeft impartiality, derogating neither 
from the one nor the other. 

One delicate part of his office vcill be ta. 
difcourfe amongft his pupils concerning the 
intelligence and the leading charafters of the 
day. Aduated by no mean party fpirit, he 
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will increafe their veneration for the conftitu<» 
tion in church and ftate, he will point out the 
neceflity of fupporting aiithority in all its 
branches, and he will aflure them, that it's 
limits are now fo perfectly afcertained as to 
preclude a poffibility of tyranny and oppref- 
fion. Inftead of filling their minds with 
party fpirit, he will caution them particularly 
to avoid and abhor it ; he will aflure them, 
that he Has no intention to make them poli* 
ticians, and if any queft ion come before the 
legiflature of which he can give them a gene- 
ral idea, he will flate, or he will examine the 
Arguments on both fides with coolnefs and 
impartiality, nor is he under the neceflity of 
giving his own decided opinion. For parents 
and guardians never entrufted him with the 
power of fixing a^ political creed. To thofe 
of the higheft.clafles the perufal of a well 
conduced and well reported parliamentary 
debate muft be both ufeful and entertaining* 
They are often called upon to write declama- 
tions on each fide of a fubjedt, and imperfect 
as their efforts may be, they are a preparation 
for thofe more ferious conteft^ which may 
arife in almoA every flation of life, and even 
in common difcourfe. To undeceive and to 
jbiC undeceived on any occafion, and upon 
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almoft any topick, is of no fmdl utility, foit 
vulgar crfor ftalks through the world appa- 
rently with formidable ftrength and gigantic^ 
fteps, when, like Goliah, it might be eafily 
fubdued. 

•Thenewfpapers alfo fumiih accounts of 
judicial decifions. Of thefe the . nature . and 
th^ juftice may be rendered intelligible tq 
a^mofi any capacity. On fuch occafions a 
teacher may expatiate on the cxceftence of 
the laws^ and if any party have fyffered for 
want of legal evidence, he may point out the 
imperfedlion of all laws to remedy every 
grievance, and he may vindicate the general 
tendency while he acknowledges particulai 
hardfhip. 

A teacher, in confequenceof all this exten- 
five duty, will have frequent neceffity to fpeak 
extempore. He muft take care- that his lan- 
guage and his manner be fimple, eafy, and 
unadorned, devoid of all parade and oftenta- 
tion. His firft attempts will not always be 
as fucoef&ful as he may wifh, but pra<Stice 
will bring daily improvement. He will 
. guard againft trite phrafes and quaint repe- 
titions, and to prevent the ufage of them in 
his pupils, he' will do them fignal fervice fn 
reading with them Swift's Polite Converfa- 
'^ tion. 
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tion, thefatire of whicih is not underftood iii 
early years, becaufe few young people have 
heat d the tenth part of the vulgar wit which 
is there ridiculed. 

A year or two before a pupil leaves a 
fchool, his future deftination is generally 
known, ^nd in confequence each Ihould be 
admonlflied of the importance of the ftation 
heistofilK Thofe duties may be read to 
him from Mr. Gis borne 'shook, and prefled 
clofely upon his confcience. Without any 
romantick^ideasof difintereftednefs, he Ihould 
refolve to do his duty whatever the confe- 
quences may be. If he be deftined for the 
church, he muft be particularly cautioned not 
to negleft his ftudies and his parochial offices, 
even though no reward (hould follow in this 
world* He muft prepare his mind for a very 
improper diftribution of preferment, not 
among the nobility only, which is but a fmall 
part of the grievance, but among individuals 
from borough intereft, and from other (hame- 
ful caufes. Nay, he muft not wonder to fee 
ccclefii^fticks themfelves patronifing men of 
mean talents from improper recommenda- 
tions, and overlooking obvious defetfls and 
irregularities of education. He will fee fome 
difference between the clerical and other 
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Ifearned profeflions. For though rtierit irt 
them is often but little known and ill appre- 
ciated, yet the contrary alfo more frequently? 
happens than in the church. 

Men will not intentionally make a caiti- 
pliment of health, or of their worldly pro- 
perty, but they can keep out of view the 
claims of learning, and the common duty of 
^ parilh can be performed without a con- 
fiderablc (hare. 

If the pupil be intetided for any depart- 
ment in the law, he may be forewarned 
againft inaccuracy of expreffion in deeds, in 
wills, and all kinds of conveyances j he may 
he taught to ftartle with horror at the thoughts' 
of involving future generations in tedious 
law-fuits by his inadvertency or his negli- 
gence. If he is to be an attorney, he may 
particularly be forewarned againft proceed- 
ing in trifling contefts ; he will, on the con- 
trary, adjuft them amicably. He will fooner 
contradfc his expences, than fupport himfelf 
by undertaking petty cafes. He is to be 
forewarrted, that applications will be made 
to him under the influence of refentmcnt,.and 
, from a thirft of revenge ; and he muft take 
care not to be feduccd by partial and impro- 
per (latemcnts. And after all his care, he 
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will not unfrequently find, that the cafe, 
which he thought equitable, is in truth 
flagitious, and that the blame of undertaking 
it, though chargeable on his client, will be 
transferred to himfelf/ 

If he be employed againft an infamous 
practitioner, he is to forewarn his client that 
knavery cannot always be brought to opea 
proof, and that the jufticeof a caufe cannot 
always prevail againft hardened and perjured 
witnefles; that there is often a neft of ban- 
ditti infefting different parts of a country, 
who will occafionally draw honeft men into 
fnares, and that thefe often confpire to ftop 

the operations of criminal law. 

But let him not defpair. Wicked men 
are often found to over ad: their part; and 
the very means which are ufed to conceal 
viilany, have often tended to deted it. 

Let him alfo beware that his own prin- 
ciples of honour be deeply rooted; that the 
tricks and equivocations which he fo often 
muft witnefs and expofe, have no fatal in- 
fluence on his own mind ; and that he do 
HQt on any account whatever, fufier the letter 
oi the law to draw his attention from the 
ipirit of it. 

Though 
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Though his principal concern and labour 
be in the technical part of the profeffion, yet 
as he muft oftferi be counfel to his clients, he 
ihuli riot be regardlefs of the theory of the 
law. If he have read fome general fyftem of 
jiirifjfkrudence, if he have cai^fully perufed 
Blackftone^s Commentates, and fdme other 
iriflitiites of rhunitipal Iav(r, (le may refer to 
Ireports and afts of parliament witK more 
efficacy, becaufe he Will have a general ke;^ 
to their meaning. 

The pupil intended for any department 
ih the medical profeflion may be forewarned 
how ferious a thing it is to be entrufted with 
the lives of his fellow creatures; and that 
though he is learning nothing at fchool im- 
mediately conneded with the art of healing, 
yet that his prefent employment predifpofesf 
him for that, and all other modes of ex- 
ercifing the underftanding. Without a know- 
ledge of languages, he cannot avail himfelf 
of the labours of others at home or abroad* 
He may alfo be apprifed of the branches of 
knowledge he will afterwards be bound to 
cultivate. His attention to botany may be 
fixed in early years. He will be particular! j^ 
cautioned againft empiricifm. He may bci 
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feminded what abundant occafions he will 
hereafter have of exercifing his humanity and 
benevolence by gratuitous affiftance given to 
the poor, and he will ftudy all thofe methods 
of preferving health which the moft indigent 
have it in their power to pradlile. THbugh 
be may be cautioned againft early publica- 
tion, and againft credulity in believing all the 
medical reports of others, fome of which 
have arifen from involuntary deception ; yet 
let him not be afhamed to write for the peo- 
ple, if he can counteract the effedts of any 
vulgar error. While others are publifhing 
little trads for the promotion of religion and 
the afttcndment of morals, what reafon can 
there be why the fame thing fhould not be 
done in medicine. 

There rs great reafon to fuppofe that with 
(bme abufe, to which the beft things are pro- 
verbially liable, Buchan's Domeftic Medicine 
has been of infinite fervice, efpecially as it 
fumilhes perpetual admonitions how difeafe 
may be prevented or alleviated. If profef- 
fional men require frequent memorials to put 
liiem in mind of their peculiar duties, man- 
kind in general ftand in need of every admo- 
Hition, however trite, to make them attentive 
m thd prcfervation of health. They will 
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hereby learn caution in their food, in their 
cxercifes ; and if they commit any impru^ 
dence by occafional excels, if they expofe 
themfelves to damp or unwholefome air, they 
will be led to counteract and to correal iai« 
mediately what they have doneamifs. 

If defigned for a iccondary departmentt 
he may be admonifhed that in many cafes^ 
as the attorney is counfel, fo the furgeon or 
apothecary fupplies the place of a phyfician> 
and that while he mufl learn the method of 
compounding medicines with accuracy and 
honour, he muft not be inattentive to tli^ 
principles of the art. 

He muft alfo remember^ that in commoh 
with phyficians he will be the confidential 
friend of the families with which he is con-. 
jiedted, and that he muft by no means divulge 
what he has heard or feen. Let him refolvfe 
to obferve filence even as to matters of indif« 
ference, for he who goes to the extent of 
what may be called harmlefs communication 
feldom ftops there. 

He muft determine to be conftant and re^ 
gular in his attendance on the poor, whether 
in publick infirmaries or in private houfes. 
He may often adminifter comfort, if he can- 
not give material relief; and he fliould not 
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forget, that difeafe has a tendency to render 
all perfons peevifh and fufpicious, and much 
more fo when its poignancy is increafed by 
poverty. For the uneducated part of man- 
kind he muft be prepared to make ample 
allowances, if their expeiftations be fomewhat 
beyond the bounds of reafon. In all the of- 
fices of charity they are too often difpofed to 
confider the exertions of benevolence as mat- 
ter of ftridt and undoubted right. 

He muft alfo be prepared to hear of the 
omiilions and abfurdities both of nurfes and 
patients with almoft ftoical apathy ; he muft 
refolve to counterad: the bad confequences as 
far as he is able, and enforce the obfervance 
of his directions at all times with a cool and 
unvarying firmnefs. He may be reminded 
'what a phyfician is reported to have faid to 
the king — ** Sir, from this moment I am to 
forget your ftation. I am to confider you as 
my fubjedt, and that you are to obey me/* 
,It is added, that the king has often men- 
tioned this manly fpeech with fatisfadtion. 

The pupil intended for bufinefs muft be 
often reminded of the utility of knowledge, 
beqaufe he is apt to perfuade himfelf, that 
the labour of learning the claflicks is impofed 
Upon him without neceftity. He may be re- 
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ferrcd to many profperous trad^ifmen, who; 
living in credit, feel and regret the evils of ar 
ncgleded education. He muftbe toW, that 
though vi^riting and accompts mud be care- 
fully attended to, yet a proficiency is attain- 
able by the flowefl imderftandings in no very 
great fpace of time, and that when he enter^ 
the eountlng-houfe more will depenxl upon 
regularity of arrangement, than lipon any 
deep (kill in arithmetick* Indeed it is altjo- 
gether queftionable, whether any book-keep- 
ing taught in fchools can be of much ufe<r 
When the feveral articles come in adtual 
contemplation, then, and not till then, a 
young ttian will underftand all the manage- 
ment of day-books, ledgers, cafli-books, &c. 
If he Ihould remain in a fchool a fufEcient 
time to hive read Cicero's Offices, he will be 
advifed lo carry into life that contempt of 
fordid advantage which the Roman orator felt 
and inculcated, ftigmatifing trick and artificei 
by every fevert epithet which the language 
could furnilh, and recommending a love of 
truth and (incerity. He muft alfo learn the 
importance of fecuring a comfortable em- 
ployment for his leifure hours. He muft not 
negledl the neceflary means of preferving 
health. But there wilt be a coniiderablc 
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portion of time jftill remaining, which cannot ; 
he fpent in bulinefs. . Mifcellaneous reading 
will turn to accourit if the books be well 
chofen, and his knowledge of the clafficks 
will furnilh him with an interpretation of all, 
the allufions he meets with in eflays and peri-v 
odical publications. 

He muft be told how neceffary it will be 
in his epiftolary correfpondence to cxprefs 
himfelf witH perfpicuity^ concifenefs, and 
liberality. This confideration will fumifh 
an argunjent why his fchool corapofition$ 
Ihould be written with care. Perfons en- 
gaged in mercantile concerns are fometimes 
called upon to write or to fpeak on publiipk 
occafions, when adts of parliament are to bo 
folicited, and minute information is to be 
given to the legiflature. Every clafs of mea 
ihould be the guardians of their own rights 
and privileges. 

To point out the alliance between learn- 
ing and commerce, he may be reminded that 
Dr. Adam Smith, from the advaritages of 
a learned education, was enabled to give a 
i^orf clear and comprehenfive view of the 
inercantile intereft of the kingdom, wcmay 
add, of the whole world, than was eyer. giv^n 
before. He may alfo be referred to Camp- 
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bcirs Political Survey of Great Britain, and 
Mr. Bryan Edward«*s hiftory of the Weft 
Indies. From this laft, and many other ufe- 
fill treatifes, he will learn that even minute' 
calculations arc not unworthy the attention 
of ingenious men and elegailt writer?. 

• He muft not be difcouraged at the appa*' 
rent drudgery of buflnefs, for he may be in- 
formed, that no profeflion fs without drud- 
gery. He has already undergone not a little 
in learning the rudiments of language, and 
were he to become great in philology^ the 
labour would be almofl inconceivable. 

Indeed the elements of every art arid every 
fcience are unpleafant and laborious, and if 
the preparatory ftudies of fome profeflions be 
attended with pleafure, the exercife ofthofe 
profeflions has a great intermixture of toil, 
pain, and vexation. The drawing up and 
the examination of deeds, and all other in- 
ftruments and muniments, the dodtrine of 
defcents, the inveftigation of pedigrees, the 
perverfenefs of clients, the repetition of the 
fame forms, the noife and buftle of courts of 
juftice, are a few among the many hardfhips 
or inconveniencies to which the profeflion of 
the law is fubjed;. 
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In medicine, the habits of attending thifcry 
and diftrefs, the difappointments arifing from, 
ignorance, conceit, and negligence, the mor- 
tification of being called upon when the dif- 
order admits of no remedy, conftitute a few 
among the many vexations to which prac- 
titioners are liable. 

In the clerical functions there are indeed 
none of the inconveniencies above-mentioned, 
5ind they are performed under no circum- 
Hances of contradi(5bion or annoyance. But 
the clerical ftudieshave their portion of pain- 
ful drudgery. Verbal criticifm mud be pur-« 
fued in a variety of languages, and polemical 
theology muft be ftudied. The opinions of 
all the enemies of chriftianity, however abr 
furd, muft be attended to, and multifarious 
errors muft be examined and refuted. So 
many of the clergy pafs through life without 
any difputes concerning tithes^ that we can- 
pot properly reckon them as infelicities gene« 
rally incident to the profeflion. But when- 
ever they do happen; they are a fatal inter- 
riiption of worldly happinefs. 

Such are the confolations which may be 
pSered to a young man deftined for thq 
compting-houfe, and nothing has been al« 
ledgcd which be may not underftand, 
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We (hould all learn in the early part of 
life, that we can engage in no calling without 
a certainty of undergoing much toil and vex- 
ation. We ought therefore to dwell on the 
favourable fide of our own, and not be blind 
to the unfavourable fide of any other. Above 
all things, we ftiould not meafure felicity by 
emolument, if we do, we Ihall be tortured 
yrith envy every moment of otir lives. 

Let every pupil, whatever may be his def- 
tination, be admonifhed of the bafenefs of 
avarice, that vice which increafcs with years, 
and which, if it appear in youth, is jufHy 
pronounced incurable. ' 

But, on the other hand, let him be in- 
ftruc5led how to contraft his wants, and let 
him not from improper liberality have any 
temptation to feek for criminal or oftenta- 
tious indulgence. We are lamenting the 
downfdl of many families, owing originally 
to this very evil. It is an evil of fuch a mag- 
nitude, as to threaten ruin to the moft re- 
fpeftable feminaries in the kingdom. The 
condu(5tors of thofe feminaries might per-f 
haps leflen, though they cannot altogether 
remove it. They have no power or control 
over the private purfes of individuals. If 
little can be done at fchool, much kfs can be 
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done in the univerfities ; yet the ' governing 
p2irt of thefe univerfities are cenfured, for 
omitting what they cannot perform, that i$» 
for omitting the enaction, or the e>fecution of 
fumptuary laws. There is more abfurditjr 
in this cenfure, becaufe the very perfons 
who are fo ready in dealing it out, are, of 
have been in parf, the authors of their own 
calamity. 

That academical difcipline might not be 
much improved, and if it were, that diffipa^ 
tion would, of courfe, be fomewhat dif* 
cmiraged, it were abfurd to deny. The im» 
provement is not to begin with a contempt 
ft)f fcholaftick difputations and diftindlions»* 
but the'mtxle of difputing would 43e much 
^mended, if a feries of fyllogifms were to be 
produced on each fide of the queftion, iand if 
each difputant were to draw up in a concife 
way, a ftate of his fide of the queftion. Ai| 
improved edition of Johnfon*s queftions* 
would point out the books, and parts of 
books, in 'which the inaterials might be 
found, and the habit of fyllogifing would 
ertable young men to argue with more acute* 
liefs and-precilion. Fdr i» cominon argu- 
?ncnt does not every man, though this be 
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unknown to the majority, either deny the 
major or the minor propofitionSy the general 
aiTumption, or the particular application? 
The fyllogifms are not drawn out at full 
length by any party, any more than wc 
ihould draw two whole circles t6 make an , 
equilateral triangle. 

If, as we have reafon to believe, too many 
are fent from bad fchools, or very prema-?. 
turely from better, and if the habit of com- 
poling (hould be kept up in all it's branches^ 
we may reafonably wilh that themes, decla- 
mations, verfes, and tranflations, were re- 
quired in much greater abundance. In fome 
of thefe compofitions, a courfe of reading 
will be requifite to gain proper information. 
Let that courfe be pointed out, and let fuf- 
ficient time be allowed to purfue it. If the 
hour of dinner be now much later, let not 
young men, or indeed any be perfuaded, that 
their ftudies (hould terminate at that hour. 
Much valuable time may thus be loft or 
fquandered away; and it fortunately hap- 
pens, that fome of the univerfity ledtures 
^re read in the evening, a practice which 
ought to be adopted, where it may be con* 
venient. 

The 
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The reader will pardon this digr effion^ >• 
To thofe who are deftined for the pro^ 
fc{Ik>n of arms, little appropriate admonition 
can be given at fchool. In common with 
others, they will fee many commendations 
ofmagnanimity, courage and clemencyj and 
they (hould have fuch a knowledge of mathe« 
maticks, as will enable them to become good 
engineers. Of military acadernies I mean 
to fay nothing, not from any doubt of their 
utility, but becaufe they have all the duties to 
be performed, and all the knowledge to be 
acquired by a foldier, in immediate con-i. 
templation. Every officer (hould be well 
acquainted with the hiftory of his own 
country, (hould be furnifhed with the meanfr 
of cultivating his underitanding in hisleifure 
hours, and (hould be reminded in early life, 
that all the graces of perfon, and all the 
adroitnefs of gcftures will not fccure rcfpedk, 
unlefs his converfation be elegant in the man* 
ncr, and folid as to the matter. And how 
can this eycellence be attained without a good, 
fchool education ? He may by accident be 
often carried into circles not merely dif- 
tinguifhed by rank, but by their mental 
^qualifications. How infignificant would he 
}?e, and what mortification muft he feel, if his . 
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own atfainments be very inferior, and if he 
be unable to receive information bccaufe he 
is ignorant of the topicks which are to he 
difcuffed*? 

It will not be requifite that his. reading 
ftiould at any time interfere with the duties 
of his profeffion, it will often aflift him in 
learning them with more accuracy, and pew 
forming them with more pundtuality. 

He rnay in the laft year of his education 
be reminded, how much reputation has been 
juftly gained in a literary way, by military 
gentlemen. They have not confined them* 
ielves to the narrations of, battles and fieges-, 
they have extended their views to other ma* 
jterial and intereftingfubj efts. 

The nation is indebted for much ufefu! 
information * to the elegant pen of Lord 
Sheffield ; and it is no fmall degree of praife 
to be able to relate with fidelity, the opera* 
tions of feveral campaigns. Major DiromV 
narrative will find it's way to rerftote genera^ 
tions, and Captain Cook (for it is immaterial 

. ♦ The ignorance of the French officers was thirty or forty 
years ago aftopiihiDgy infomuch, that one is reported to hay^ 
treated the Duke of Marlborough's wars as a fable; and another 
to hare wondered, th^t in a plan of Gibraltar, he did not'fee 
Ji>ndon. 
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whether the examples be takeri from the 
army or the navy) muft be confidered as a 
\rVonderful example of good writing. With* 
out doubt, many other inftances might be 
produced, fufBcient to convince any young 
man intended for the army, that he may af- 
fume the charafter of a foldier, without re- 
nouncing that of a fcholar. 

It perhaps is unfortunate that young per- 
fons are fent fo foon into the navy, as not to 
be able to receive the common advantages of 
a liberal education. But if the time allotted 
them at fchool be ftiort, it muft be employed 
with greater care. They are alfo to be re- 
ininded of the ufefulnefs of raathematicks, 
and they will be informed in Dr- Kippis*s 
life of Captain Cook, that nautical aftronomy 
is now generally underftood. They may 
alfo learn at a very early agfe, the importance 
of the navy to the national defence; and as 
focn as they are capable, they fhould read 
feampbcU's Lives of the Admirals • They 
tvill thus acquire a love of their prdfeffion, 
and a veneration for thofc who have dif» 
tinguilhed themfelves in it, 

I am aware, that in ikefching out fhefe 
ddfinonitions to be given by a. publick'teacher 
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to ii IS feveral pupils, I could not avoid now 
and theri adopting feme of Mr. GrsBORN£*s 
ideas, feldom, I truft, without adding to 
them, or rendering them more familiar to 
young capacities. And for the fame reafon 
that we ought all to read the duties of ever/ 
calling and profeflion, ftated by Mr. Cris* 
BORNE, thefe admonitions (hould be given 
publickly to whole claffes* We cannot too 
ibon root out narrow prejudices, and incul- 
cate this ufeful truth, that no fiation is difre- 
putable, which is fiUed with integrity and 
honour.. 

A teacher mufl; not attend to petty dif- 
putes, nor encourage frivolous complaints* 
But he Ihould ufe all his vigilance to prevent 
the fenior claiTes from tyrannifing over the 

-younger, a pradice univerfally exifting in 
larger feminaries. That a degree of power 
ihould be en truft ed to monitors is neceflary 
and reafonable, but they fliould be cautioned 
againft the abufe of their power. . If they 
have, fuffered hardfhips from fuch abufe, this 
Ihould be a ftronger argument , fpr lenity and 
gentlenefs. 

The boys of a large fchool are accufed of 

Shaving with intolerable infolence to the 
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fcveral . inhabitants of the places to which 
they are fcnt, infomuch as to be deemed i 
perfed; nuifance. They fhould frequently 
be told how unbecoming^ how illiberal fuch 
conduct is, how contrary to the proper effects 
of learning, which as they are foon taught 
by an example quoted in Lilly's Grammar 
from Ovid, tends to foften the manners, and 
to purify them from every thing ferocious, 
rude, and boifterous. Early and proper in* 
-formation (hould be given by the imhabitant$ 
without timidity, without any appreheniioa 
as to confcqucnces. The regularity of th* 
Seminary and their own peace will be equally 
confulted; and if any of the oflfenders Ihould 
be irritated to a repetition of infult, let him 
be immediately expelled. For to what are 
the frequent rebellions owing, which we hear 
of in the prefent day, but to miftaken lenity 
and forbearance ? We may be told that fuch 
cxpulfion may caufe the fon or the nephew 
to be difinherited. Suppofeit (hould, which 
is by no means felf-evident, what is even that 
evil in comparifon of corrupting a largfc 
number ? It is dangerous even to receive ai 
fugitive, and fhould not be done but under 
circumftances of real penitence and contri- 
tion. 
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tion, and if many be concerned^' rdieiing-i 
leader (hould not be allowed to return^ 

A complaint has been made againft 
teachers, as againft captains of (hips, that 
their way of life gives them imperious, 
dogmatifing habits. Aware of this danger^ 
they muft refolve to leave their authoritative 
manners when they leave the fchool and theit 
pupils. They may then communicate ufe* 
ful information to their friends and affociates^ 
dnd they will do it with more facility than 
many who are fuperior in knowledge, becaufe 
they are in conftant habits of fpeaking, 

A teacher (hould poffefs great fortitude 
of mind, for if he keep up proper difcipline^ 
he has an adverfary in every idle boy, and in 
every indulgent parent. 

What fhould we fay to the furgcon, who 
from miftaken tendemefs, would not ufe am- 
putation or probe a wound ? He is fortunate 
in fome refpeds, becaufe he is left to his own 
difcretion. But every one, however ill in- 
formed, however weak, foolifh, or perverfe^ 
fits in judgment upon the condu(flors of fenii- 
naries, who are not only liable to be cenfured 
for what they do, but alfo for what they have 
not done. 

I have 
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t have often wiflied that fome of ttie tmU 
lieht conductors of large feminaries would not 
liHTe thought it unworthy their attention to 
write upon the interefling fubjeiSt of inftruc- 
tion. But as this has not been done, I may 
be readily excufed in offering my own fenti- 
ments and endeavouring to add my mite to 
the ftock of information, with which the 
world is already furnifhed. The objedion 
againft fome fyftems is, that they are im- 
practicable on the whole or in part, framed 
by men who never had experience fufHcient 
to know how far they were admiffible. A 
teacher, who has had twenty- three years 
practice, would be highly blameable if he 
ihould recommend any plan that is vifionary, 
or attempt to impofe a burden on others, 
which he has not born hijnfelf. Though 
tta advocate for publick education, he is well 
aware that there will be many excepted cafes, 
and that boys of moderate capacities are 
better placed where the pupils are few, and 
where the conftant attention and afliftance 
of an inftruCtpr may compenfate for flow- 
nefs of apprchenfion. Indeed the general 
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cuftom of engaging private tutoK in publick 
fchools, is a ftong proof that even the moft 
ingenious Aand in need of itibfiidiary infer-' 
mation. 
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SERMON 



SERMON I. 

' On Purity of Principle. 



MATTHEW VI. ^2, 23. 

Hbe light of the body is the eye; if therefore 
thine eye be Jingle, thy whole body Jhall be 
full oflight* But if thine eye be evil^ thy 
whole body Jhall be full of darknefs . : 

Jf the light therefore that is in thee be darknefs^ 
bow great is that darknefs'^ 

THE chriftian life is reprefented in the new 
Teftament by every fimilitude which im- 
plies danger and difEculty^ and which may 
enforce vigilance and circumfpedlion. And 
no admonitions are more frequent than 
againfl: temptations, againfl the wiles of 
Satan, and againfl the treachery of the human 
heart. 

The want of fuccefs (hould ftimulate the 
friends of religion to greater degrees of ac- 
tivity and exertion ; they muft endeavour by 
every laudable method to ftem the torrent 
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of iniquity, which abounds more arid more; 
tliey fhould alfo refute erroneous opinions, 
particularly that moil (hamefut, that moft^ 
difgraccful, that moft pernicious of them all^ 
ihzx private vice is publick virtue, api opinioiY- 
fyftematically defended by fome, and prac« 
tically fupported by others, and only calcu- 
lated to create a veneratloa, for prodigality 
and licentioufnefs, by ridiculing ferioufnefs 
^nd decency of manners. fFa tmn them thai 
call evH gfi&d^ and good evil; that put darknefs 
fikr light ^ and light for darknefs; - that put fitter 
for /wee t^ andjwetjbr bitter. IVo unto them 
that are wife in their onjon eyes, ami prudent in 
their own Jight. Wo unto them that are mighty 
to dr in Ik wine, and men of Jirength to mingle 
firong drink. Which jujiify the wicked for re^ 
wardi^ and take away the righteoufnefs of the 
righkew^fnom him. Therefore as thefre de^ 
'tsfwreth theffuhble^ and tke flame confumeth the 
chajfy f> their root ^11 ke as rQttennefsj and 
their idf^ffomjball go up as, dufi^ 

It hsis been fsequeotly ihewn> that wicked 

* « 

pradlices create wicked principles, and tha»* 
no on^ can ferioufly diibcUeve the prorai fes 
and the threatcnings of the gofpel, who ha* 
not previoufly engaged in,i fiqful career. .18 
Joias been as frequently proved^ that whole 

nations^ 
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nations by ^iflblutc manncfs «id diffbluW 
opinions, have haftened their own ruin. 

When the Almighty feleft^d a peculiar 
people, he did not adt irrcfiftibly upon their 
minds 5 while tJiey were virtuous, ihey were 
profperous, when they degenerated, he caufed 
them to be jilted with their own wtiys and their 
cwn devices. 

Though this dep^ravation, be gradual, yet 
when the facred writers Warn us againftevil 
in the extreme, 'diey warn us a!fo againft it*6 
beginnings. In conformity to this felff 
evident purpofe, I (hall endeavour in tfce fol*- 
lowing difcourie to point out the hidden^ 
unfufpeded dangers to which our principtei^ 
are expofed. 

Our whole body cannot be full of lights tin- 
lefs we can pafs through the rugged path of 
life without ftumbling, and without turning 
to the right hand or to the left. It is often, 
faid, that thediredt way is eafy and plain; 
but this is only by comparifon with that way, 
which feemeth right ^ and yet the end thereof is 
death. 

Our principles are in danger when wt 
perform our devotions either publick or 
private. With the hypocrite, who lifts up 
bis eyes to heaven, while his hpart is fixed 
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upon earthly.objedls, who frequents the houf^ 
of God to be praifed and admired of men, our 
prefent enquiry has no connexion. He is 
in the gall of bitternefs and in the bond of ini^ 
quity; he offers an open infult to the God of 
truth. It is poilible for perfons well dif- 
pofed to miAake the ipeans for the end, de- 
clarations of fidelity for real performances. 
It is poilible to miflake what was enjoined 
as a preparatioQ for thp chriflian warfare, for 
the contention itfelf, and pious refolutions 
for good prad:ices. Moreover, too much 
time may be confumed in this preparatory 
exercife, and it may be made a pretext for 
indolence and inactivity. 

To prefent their prayers and praifes with 
fervour and with iincerity, is attended with 
no difficulty pom parable to that which men 
meet with in their ordinary converfation, in 
their ftruggles to overcome wayward pro- 
penfities and inclinations. 

Sometimes one duty cannot be performed 
>vithout the incidental omiflion of another ; 
and on certain occafions, undue preference 
may be given to devotion, contrary, to the 
will of him who hath declared to chriftians, 
as well as to Jews, that he loves mercy more 
than Sacrifice. 

3 That 
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That fcnfe of our own inability which is 
fo often and fo properly exprcflcd in our 
devotions, may, without due care, induce us 
to place too nuich confidence in the divine 
aid. The vigour of our exertions in adlive 
life can alone prove, how far the operations 
of the holy ghoil have our own concurrence; 
All pofitive aflertions, all previous protefta- 
tions will avail nothing; without the lead 
purpofe of deception, they may deceive both 
others and ourfelves. 

The pious conteinplation of the mercy of 
God diffufed over all his works, which is the 
fubjedt of our thankfgiVings, may create in 
us fome doubt concerning his hatred of ini*^ 
quity , or the duration of future punifliments. 
Nay, the very abfolution pronounced for the 
comfort of repenting iinners, mary become 
an encouragement to commit £n, or to behold 
it with lefs abhorrence. 

In ilill greater danger would men's prin« 
ciples be involved from devotioh, if they 
ihould adopt the ofFcnfive and abfurd lan- 
guage of enthufiafm, borrowed from compos 
^tions of 2^ light, I had almoft.,faid, Of a 
licentious caft j if they ihpuld be fedjuced by 
the lively language of eaftern poetry j if they 
(hould aflixnilate the Cxeatpri the Redeemert 

0.4 or 



or the Sandifier to porruptible that) ; if eyer( 
their manner of uttering thdr. prayers an4 
praifes fhould rcfemble the iawnings qf a 
flatterer, ^d the cant of a hypocrite. 

Though it be faid of the Almighty thqt 
he i$ angry and nspeqts, the effitOr of fuch 
anger and repentance arc folely to Ijie regard* 
^d^ and made fubfervient td fpiritual ifiir 
provement. The exemplary puiii(hment$ 
inflicted upon thp IfroeliteSi fo often recited 
or remotely hinted at, when the fcriptures 
Are read in the houfe bf God» may Iqfe their 
ioflueniie on ourcondud:, if in contemplating 
the manifold tranfgrcifions of that (lifF neckedi 
pedple» wc ihquld be induced to palliate our 
own* Better were it not to know the hidpryr 
of the old and new Teflament, th^n to make 
i% an encouragement to injquity. 

If our principles be in danger in the houfe 
pf God, and during the performance of re*, 
ligious duties, they are in ftill greater when 
tvc converfe with the worlds when we en^ 
gage in the neceffary bufinefs and the innocqit 
amufements of life. 

Nothing is more requifite to the well 
being of foqiety, than fubordination. It was 
foon found that a proper eftimation of fu*-* 
perior wifdom atid goodnefs coijld not, or 

would 
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^ould not be made, and that dignit7 there« 
fan muft be conferred from qualiftca^iong 
and circumftances more eafily known aqd ^U 
pertained. Wherever it cxifts, and in what^ 
jBver gradations, due reverence and refpeA 
inuftbepaid. So reafon dictates, fo fcrip-r 
ture commands. And fo feniibie have met| 
been of human infirmity, that they have an« 
|iexed a degree pf outward fplendour to officer 
pf truft and refpe<^bilityj }efisthe approaches 
ihould be top familiar, and authority lightly 
regarded* Meri of the moft enlarged under-^ 
Aandings have cheerfully resigned that fupe*. 
iriority which, nature and diligence had given^ 
and haye been content modeftly to recom- 
mend thofe irnptoyements in government and 
polity, whicl) they had fio power to enforce. 
But amidi): the neceflary deference paid to 
birth and all other lextert^al advantages, men'$ 
principles are in danger. Splendour dazzles 
the cyc9 pf them who poffef^, and of them 
who behold, it. They whp poffefs it arc 
iready^ to believe, that refpe(5t is paid to their 
merit ra^ther than (heir flatfon, and the fludied 
caution with which their inferiors addrefs 
them, excludes every admonition and every 
infinuation \^hich might lead then) tp porred: 
fheir vices and their errors. 

The 
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The mifchicf extends to their inferiors. 
A conftant and habitual refped): paid to wealth 
and honour has a tendency to lefTen in the 
moft upright and ingenuous minds a refpeft 
for wifdom and virtue. And unlefs the un- 
dcrftanding be frequently recalled by medita^ 
tion, by friendfhip, by benevolence from this 
tribute, I had almoft faid from this facrificc 
to peace and good order, it will fink into that 
folly of which fome of the ancient heathen 
philofophers would have been aftiamed, into 
a contempt of the poor man*s wifdom and 
induftry, into a greater eagernefs of acquiring 
the pofTeflion, than learning the ufe, of fub- 
lunarybleflings. 

The advantages of focial intercourfe are 
too numerous to admit of recital, and too ob- 
vious to require it. A repetition of the 
fmalleft afts of benevolence, a proper diftri* 
bution of praife or cenfure, a recommenda- 
tion of ufeful knowledge, and the united 
enjoyment of innocent recreations and amufe- 
ments add greatly to the flock of human hap-p 
pinefs. But here again, without taking into 
the account the groffer corruptions of con- 
verfation, from which the frequency has 
^ken away the real turpitude, variety of dan- 
ger threatens us. To bring us nearer to one 

another. 
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another, to unite in one bond of friendfliip 
youth and age, inexperience and wifdom, to 
remove every invidious comparifon between 
thofe employments which do, and thofe which 
do not, require fuperior talents and fuperior 
learning* it is allowed that many ferious and 
many important fubjedts muft be relinquilh- 
ed, that diftinguiflied wifdom muft foften 
inftrudtion, and condefcend to enquiries of 
inferior moment. But, without particular 
caution, men may defire to pleafe at the 
hazard of their fincerity, they may be mifled 
by afFedled candour, which will depreciate 
their commendations, they may fix their at- 
tention upon trifles, upon circumftances which 
no one is interefted to know, and a grovelling 
mind alone is gratified in communicating. In- 
deed, what are the private anecdotes which 
too frequently compofe the flimfy materials 
of'converfation, but the miferable refource of 
vacant minds? 

That fpirit of accommodation which is 
it*s own reward, which operates uniformly 
and conftahtly in benevolent minds, may 
eventually betray themi into improper or un- 
ncceflary compliances, -nor indeed apparently 
finful, but ultiniately detrimental, amongft 
which we may reckon as an obvious inftance, 

the 
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the furrendCT of exceilive portions of time* 
Though no precept of religion or philofophy 
ever defined or can define, what portion of it 
may be fairly confMmed in relaxation or 
amufement, yet reafon forbids a continuance 
in floth and inadivity, and the faculties which 
are not induftrioufly employed are threatened 
with annihilation. To unflring the nerves of 
inind and body is alarming ; it creates a iuke« 
.warmnefs and indifference to all theimpor**" 
tant purpofes of life, and no miflalce is more 
fafcinating than that merely to do no harm 
is to be innocent. The complacency of 
others is, on this occafion» peculiarly faUaci^ 
ibus. They applaud the merit which they 
£nd» th@ hilarity, the wit, the pleafantry by 
which they an? delighted; they take little 
Itccpunt of the inattention, the indolence, the 
fiegligeqce by which they are/not injured. 
Yet their filence is no dire^ proof that upon, 
refletflion they do not lament and condemn 
what they Q»nnQt reform^ 

The undue difbribution of praife in con« 
verfation oftien perverts men's notions of right 
jElJid wrong, A little generofity, which may 
ofteii be the effe^ of oflentatioQ, will fxc^ 

quently mtk maolwid atone for a bog courfQ 
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Patriotifm, difintereftedneft, and publidk 
fpirit are fo highly beneficia} to fociety, and^ 
from being feldom founds create io much^ 
popularity, that the very fhadows are mif*. 
taken for the fubAance. 

Numberlefs are the inftanccs wherein the, 
world confpires to hide us fronm ourfelves; 
bat this is never done with more fatal fuccefs 
than when the fcale of virtues is changed , and 
they are judged of more by their effects than 
by their intrinfick excellence. 

In our intercourfe with the world we may 
oiSend againi): the rules of juftice by injudi-^ 
cious relaxation, as well as by rigorous ex-^^ 
action. Candid conceflion has ever been re-!* 
commended » the pra<^ices and fubterfuges of 
felfiflinefs have ever been feverely condemned r, 
But humanity itfelf may be carried too far i 
it may become ultioGhately the greateft cruelty 
to the deierving. 

Though he, who foundeth a trumpet be-, 
fore him, and he, who is anxious to imprefs 
a fenfe of kindnefs, be truly contemptible, 
yet care fhould be taken among the ignorant 
part of mankind, and they are, generally 
fpeaking, objeds of beneficence, that gra- 
tuitous kindnefs may not be miflaken for 
ftridt demand, nor uncharitable judgment be 

exercifed 
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cxercifcd againft others who differ in the 
modes of diftribution, or in the feledfcion of 
their objedls. The powers of individuals 
are extremely narrow, every one (hould fd 
beflovv as to preclude inconvenient precedents 
and invidious comparifons. 

In donations to publick inftittitions, the 
great motive is in danger of being for^otteft 
and the heart of being corrupted by vanity, 
from importunity, from mere compliaftce 
withcuftom. 

Condefcenfion to ignorance and infirmity, 
confpicuous as it will ever be in the train of 
chriilian virtues, is not without its danger 
and inconvenience. He, who appeals to the 
voice of the people in queftions which they 
cannot underftand ; he, who afFedls to find on 
all occafions fimplicity, honcfty, and fincerity 
in uncultivated minds ; he, who in (hort is 
blind to the vices of inferior claffes, and* 
dwells only upon thofe of the fuperior, makes 
a pufillanimous furrender of that authority 
which knowledge ought to have over igno- 
rance, which wifdom ought to have over 
folly, propagates envy and difcontent, weak- 
ens that power, the exercife of which, with 
all its abufes, is infinitely preferable to anarchy 
and licentioufnefs. A true friend of the peo- 
ple 
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pie is he^ who exhorts them to Atidy to b^ 
quiet, and to do their own bufinefs, and per- 
fuades them that they fiiflain no burdens, th^^t 
thcyrefignno part of their hberty but for 
their own and the general advantage. 
*l Retirement itfelf, though it afford ample 
<^:^pQrtanity of* removing evil impreflions, 
and ftrengthening virtuous inclinations, has 
alfo its own peculiar dangers • Under this 
diviiion of our fubje<3:, we need not expatiate 
upon the abufes of foritier times, upon volun- 
tary feverities or excelfive mortifications, 
which, inftead of corre(^ing the mifchiefs of 
hixury and indulgence, enfeebled the vigour 
of the midei^ftandicig, and weakened all its 
pawers. Nor, on the contrary, need we ad- 
vert to thofe grofs enormities which, in the 
days of popery, difgraced the mansions of 
religion and learning, and in proportion as 
they had eluded the obfervation, or impofed 
upon the credulity, of mankind, were, when 
made ktiowri, beheld with greater abhorrence 
and painted in ftronger colours. 

Great as the opportunities are which the 
reclufe enjoy of improving in knowledge, 
they are in danger of finking into felfifhnefs, 

morofenefs, and a difregard of the intereft of 

the 
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the Cotnttiuriify. , The focial zmsStioh^ ciH 
onljr be kept alive by conftant exercifet 
friendHiip is abated by long abfence, and 
without that knowledge of mankind which 
books can never give^ it is inipofltble to mftkei 
due allowance for human infirmity, oi to 
, guard againfi: the machinations of fraifd nxid> 
chicanery. They who have pretendCid to 
fludy human nature in the clofet have^bten 
carried away by vifionary notions, have bbeiEt 
either aBedtedly candid, Or fludioufly maligf- 
nant, and have expected that the bellua muU 
terum capitum, the ihany^headed motiftcc^ 
may be managed by fyftem. Amidft thff 
iniquity of which he is a witnefs^ he may be 
induced to fay* that the former days were 
better than thefe, to admit of nothing good 
in the prefent^ and nothing aniifis in former 
ages, ,: 

Knowledge may puff men up^ and rendcSf 
them fupercilious. Pre-eminence is juftljr 
given to thofe profeflipns which require fu- 
perior ingenuity, and a dilige^it exercife of 
the underftanding. But this very honour 
will be fatal to the moral principles of the 
fcholar and the phiiofopher, iftheyfhould 
defpife or undervalue the humble diligence 

and 
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and the ufeful inventions of thofe who con- 
tribute to theneceflities, the convenience, and 
the wealth of nations. 

The uncertainty of language, the errors of 
tranfcribers, and the refinements in every 
branch of knowledge, have unavoidably cre- 
ated nfftnutc enquiries and tedious difcuffions. 
Amidft a number of ingenious conjectures^ 
truth has often been fought for in vain» Be- 
fides a ihiferable wafte of time, equally cri- 
minal and detrimental, fuch enquiries have 
given importance to uninterefting and nuga- 
tory fludies, and have introduced a negledl of 
weightier fnatters. 

A partial ftudy of theology may be attend- 
•cd with fatal confequences to men's princi- 
ples. The folution of difficulties, and the 
refutation of gainfayers, furnifli an inexhauf- 
tible fund of employment to the moft enlarged 
underflanding, and the moft unwearied dili- 
gence. Yet let it never be forgotten that 
pradtical doftrines are of univerfal utility. 
Their general perfpicuity is a reafon why 
men do not bcftow much ftudy upon them. 
And if general precepts becafy, the Applica- 
tion of thofe precepts is, on many occafions, 
delicate and embarraffing. Cafes of con-* 
fcience arife in every fituation of life which 

R^ require 



require accurate judgment and an cxquiiiftf 
fenfe of honour. Moreover, whatever muftr 
be frequently pradtifed, if not as frequently 
thought of, will fteal infenfibly from us, till, 
like infatuated Sampfon, we find that by al*^ 
luremcnts, indolence, or prefumptron, the 
ftrength wherein we truftcd' is gone from 
us. 

The ftudy of hiftory, under due regulation, 
is, without doubt, falutary to men's morals^ 
But war and bloodflied, rapine and devafta- 
tion, the ambition of princes and ftates, the 
virtues and the vices of the great may dazzle 
and confound. A little oftentatiousr humanity- 
in the hour of vidtory may render us forget- 
ful of the injuftice with which the conteft.. 
was begun, and the cruelty with which it was- 
carried on. Whoever learns to cpntemplater 
the horrors of war with indifference, may 
gradually blunt the feelings of compaflion^ 
and behold mifery without emotion. Nor 
do the events of publick life afford fufficient 
matter of imitation to inferior conditions^ 
He, therefore, who has habituated himfelf to 
look folely on that conduifl which immedi- 
ately affedted the fate of empires or the hap* 
{)inefs of thoufands, may be led to undervalue 
that niore humble, that more practicable pru-^ 

dence. 
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dence, which has; no vifible effefts beyond 
his own houfehold and his own vicinity. 

The fcience of metaphyficks, than which 
none is better calculated to mortify human 
pride, has both in ancient and modern times 
been perverted to the fuppiort and defence of 
licentious principles. Indeed the moft inge- 
nuous and upright may be expofed to danger 
from inveftigating that which we are not 
permitted to know on this fide the grave. 
Every enquiry into the nature of God, of 
fpirit, of matter, of caufes and effecfts, which 
does not immediately or remotely ftrengthen 
the obligations of duty, is evidently detri- 
mental. The mental eye is never more fatally 
deceived than when darknefs is fubftituted 
under the appearance of light : but this is no 
marvel, for the Prince of Darknefs can tranf- 
form himfelf into an angel of light. 

But what (hall be faid if the ftudy of 
morality itfelf may, without proper care, 
prove finally injurious to men's principles ? 
And yet this will be the cafe, when any other 
rule of conduft is pointed out than the Will 
of God. For what is truth, what is the im- 
mutability of right and wrong, what is the 
fitnefs of things, but a conformity to thofc 
decrees which he eftabliftied from the begin- 
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rtmg of^time ? We have caufe to be tlia'nkfuf 
that he hath enabled us to judge of the rea- 
fonablenefs of that fervice, which is perfedt 
freedom; But let us not profanely affert^ 
that he couM not in a»y rcfpeift have efta-< 
bliftied any other fyftcm of pra6kieal duties^ 
We ought only to aflch, that wc know of na 
other fo well adapted to our coRdition^and 
that whenever wc adopt an inferior rule of 
judgment, we always make our final appeal 
to the word of God. Thus cvfery vain ima-» 
gination is caft down, and by a due attention 
to the motives, as well as meafures of obedi- 
ence, wc become thoroughly fumiihed unto 
ail good works, and one duty does not ftknd in 
competition with another. 

Let it not be inferred from the foregoing 
remarks, that there could be the leaft inten- 
tion of difparaging the unqueftionably great 
moral ad^^antages of devotion, of intercourfe 
with men as fub]ed:s, as fellow labourers irk 
different callings, as companions and friends^ 
of religious and ftudious retirement, of the 
acquifition of any kind of knowledge vvhat- 
foever. No* The purpofe was to guard us; 
under every circumftance, and in every litua- 
tion, againft hidden or lefs obvious dangers, 
againft wiles and fnares of which we may ttot 

be 
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be aware. Private meditation will enlarge, 
and may, in procefs of time, complete a plan, 
of which the imperfeiS: outlines only have 

been given. 
. As our general notions of juftice and equi- 
ty are ftrengthened by a minute examination 
of thofe difficult cafes in human laws which 
have been difcuffed and determined by wife, 
impartial, and well-informed perfons, fo our 
fenfe of moral obligation will be improved 
by applying the precepts of the gofpel to 
thofe points wherein the performance of one 
duty feems almoft to interfere with the per- 
formance of another, wherein the path is 
narrow, and the flighteft- deviation, however 
deferving of pity or of pardon, might be at- 
tended with ferious confequences. We can^ 
not be good foldiers of Jefus Chrift, unleft 
fortitude, unlefs prudence, unlefs previous 
exercife qualify us for every mode both of at- 
tack and defence, for every kind of fervice to 
which it may pleafe the, Captain of our fal- 
vation to call U5. May he lead us on through 
our chriftian warfare to conqucft and to 
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THE following Sermon was preached 
at the affizes at Stafford in the year 1794* I 
had long been accuftomed to hear popular 
complaints againft our criminal code, and had 
carefully perufed a treatife on crimes and 
punifhments by Lord Auckland, as well 
as another by Beccaria. But I was not 
even then convinced that our laws were 
too fanguinary ; and though I did not think 
with Draco, that fmall crimes fliould be 
puniftied with death, yet I ftill am of opinion, 
that many offences which are made capital 
deferve that punifhment, and the more fa, 
becaufe of the difficulty of convid:ion, and 
the gradations of wickednefs through which 
a culprit has commonly paffed before he holds 
Up his hand at the bar for fuch offences. Thefe 
refpe(3:able men did not, in my opinion, fuf- 
ficiently calculate the moral depravity which 
the firft: adl of depredation neceffarily implies. 
Since that time, Mr. Colquhoun's treatife 
on the police of the metropolis has fallen in 
my way, which for ingenuity and diligence 
exceeds all the praife that can be beftowed 
upon it. It is painful to a feeling mind to 
contemplate fo much wickednefs in the hu« 
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man race, and flill more fo to find fo much 
diftionefty tolerated by precedent and cuftom. 
There are many hidden, many unfufpedted 
fhares not adverted to in the foregoing fer- 
mon. I moft perfecftly agree with the ad- 
mirable author, that the crimes of aduhery 
and fedu(5lion (hould be feverely puniflbed^ 
and that a wife legiflator, deeming it his duty 
to promote religion as well as to fupport 
government, will never fufFer the moral guilt 
tof any crime to vanifh before the political, 
but will annex a punifliment in the compound 
ratio of both. Yet I admit without hefita- 
lion, that if any mode of employment for life 
could be found for thofe who would other« 
wife be punifhed with death, the country 
would not be injured by fuch an exercife of 
clemency. But I contend, that this is an in- 
dulgence which thefe rotten members of the 
community can never claim as a right, and 
confequently they who are condemned to 
fufFer death are not injured. 

That additional feverity has prevented no 
crimes is perhaps afferted without proof, for 
how can a comparifon be made, when the 
metropolis is become fo much more popu-» 
.Jbus, and when the means of detedtion are 
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much more eafy ? The compaflRon of the 
Judge can operate whenever it isdcfcrved, 
and the Juries can redtice the value of articles 
ftokn, fo as to bring them within the original 
intention of the law. 

Much praife is beftowed upon the police 
of France, but it appears from Mr. Col- 
quhoun's ftatcmentj that twenty thoufand 
worthlefs men exifted in the conntryi who 
were known to be devoid of principles. If 
the minifter of police could trace a foreign 
mifcreant from gaming-houfe to gaming- 
houft in Paris, we may afk how it came to 
pafs that the gamingJioufes themfelycs were 
not fuppreffed ? I fear that particular in- 
jftances of accurate information wilLnot prove 
even the poflibility of attaining a general ex- 
a(^nef$, for it appears that many nefariou$ 
perfons muft be allowed to range about in 
focicty, in order that confederacies may be 
difcovered. Without difputing the authen^ 
ticity of Mr, Colquhotjn's anecdotes, I 
muft beg leave to fay, that after the 'heft en* 
quiry I co(uld make, the police of Paris was 
found extremely defe^ive, that unhappily 
maffacres were frequent without being dif* 
covered, and t^he miferable yi^ims were car« 
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ried to a confpicuous place near the Seine to 
be owned by their difconfolate friends. 

All this is alledged not to depreciate any 
falutary propofal for the amendment of our 
laws, or the reformation of our police. If 
any thing can be done let it be attempted, and 
if it be little, let not that little be under- 
valued. The more we can reftrain the be^ 
ginnings of vice, the fewer crimes will be 
committed. But when We have taken away 
or lefTened temptation, when we have found 
out a proper method of difpeniing ufeful 
inftru6lion univerfally, if after all this, any 
be fo wicked as .to commit heinous of- 
fences, we need not be anxious how fevere 
their punifhment is, as they will then be 
more inexcufeable. 

When we attempt to manage the .world 
by fyftem, we find that fome parts of the 
fyftem will fail us. We find that among 
thole of our fellow creatures who have in-? 
curred no material difgrace, we have to com- 
bat^with wayward paffions, with prejudice^ 
with indolence, with felfiflinefs. If this be 
jthe cafe with them whofe condu6t i$ not 
materially impeachable, what is to be faid 
of thofe who have long deferted the path of 
jnnocence, and have committed wickednef^ 



not only with greedinefs, but with the mod 
confummate artifice and cunning, fo as to 
elude proof, and fet all the vigilance of the 
wifeft magiftrates at defiance ? It is more 
eafy.to fee the imperfcdlions of what exifts^ 
than to calculate the confequences of what is 
propofed. Let the experiments however be 
made analogous to the fpirit of exifling laws^ 
and fome good will be done if proper exer- 
tions be ufcd* 

I cannot conclude this preface without 
mentioning an obfervation of one of the in- 
habitants of San Marino. ** That Beccaria's 
\ book on Crimes and Punifhments was cal- 

* culated to do much mifchief, at leafl to 

* prevent rnuch pofitive good; becaufe in 

* that popular work, he had declaimed very 

* perfuafively againfl capital punifhments, 

* in a country long difgraced by capital 

* crimes, which were fcarce ever capi^ 
' tally punifhed." (New Annual Regifter 

fox i795iP- 1^5-) 
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SERMON II. 

On the Penal Laws^ 



MATTHEW V. VCr. 38. 

Te have heard that it hath been f aid ^ An eye for 
an eye^ and a tooth for a tooth. 

■ 

THIS law of retaliation is delivered both in 
I Exodus and Leviticus, and the firft en- 

quiry is, what was our Lord's real intention. 
The fequel will explain his meaning. I fay 
unto you that ye refiji nor evil. Here he forbids 
iall private revenge. In ftrong terms, which 
yet few interpret literally, he commands his 
difciples to be rather prepared for greater 
injuries, than to feek vengeance for thofe 
which they had already fufFered. All this 
affedts not the power of the magiftrate. He 
beareth not the fword in vain. He is called 
upon to punifh evil doers for great and falu* 
j:ary purppfes, for the preferv^tion of order, 
Regularity, and peace. The gratification pf 

refcntoienf 
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refentment cannot influence hi^ proceedingSt 
cannot enter into his mind. The very mode 
of arraigning an oflfender reminds him, and 
reminds us all, that the injury done to one or 
mbre individuals, is not, comparatively fpeak- 
ing, to be taken into the account; and that 
we are only to contemplate the danger which 
threatens the commuflity at large, of which 
the fovereign is the, principal guardian and 
protedlor. What a fahitary Icflbn is here 
read to thofe, whofe feelings muft be poignant 
under the lofs of friends, of property, or un- 
der any perfonal injury? 

The law of retaliation, thus free from the 
moft diftant intention to gratify private re^ 
venge, has the fandlion of divine authority^ 
iSot is this all — The Almighty has often 
exemplified it in his own doings to the 
children of men, and has made th^ nature of 
his puniihments analogous tq the nature of 
3the crinies. 

* Did the Egyptians worfliip the ele^ 
ments ? Thofe elements were turned to their 
deftrudion. Did they worfliip reptiles? 
Thofe reptiles devoured the produce of their 
ground y and annoyed their perfons. Did 

* Se^ Bryant on the plaguea of E^ypt, and Pr. Owen on the 
Mtracl^t 

their 
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tKeir king order the male children of titer 
Hebrews to be deftroyed? Their own fiift- 
born were all deftroyed in one night. Did 
the Amalekites (hew no merqr to the childrea 
of Ifrael? Saul and the Ifraelites were ex- 
prcfsly commanded by the Almighty to (hew 
no mercy to them. When Samuel put their 
king to death, his fentence was. As ihy fi&ord 
hath made women chiUlefs^ /• Jhall thy mother 
be chUdkfs ammg women. ** The cruelty 
'' which thou haft infti^ed upon others i% 
*' fallen upon thyfelf," Other proofs might 
be brought from the hiitory of Egypt, of 
Tyre and Sidon, of A(rytia, and many king^ 
(ioms bcfides. But thefe arc fufficient ta» 
prove that the wicked fall into their own* 
mifchief; in order that they may learn the 
nature and the heinoufnefs of theif crimes in 
the puni(hment thereof, and that others aifa 
may fee, be afraid, and ^Ol no more fooliihly . 
All this happens by his appointment, whp^ 
though hisfpirit will, not always ^rhe with 
man, yet is gracious wd full of comptiOion^ Jlow 
to anger ^ and of great mercy. s 

Notwithftanding this, many are fo de- 
luded as to think all the laws^ given to the 
Ifraelites i^vens and fanguinary^ incoD(iftent 
3 with 
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wiih the divine goodnefs, and the benigii 
fpirit of chriftianity. 

This accufation, urged with all the mif- 
chievous wit of the new philofophy, and 
admitted by fupcrficial obfervers, or in* 
judicious advocates in defence of our re* 
ligion, muft be refuted before we can pro* 
ceed farther; otherwife much of the edifica*^ 
tion arifing from a eyeful perufal of the old 
Teftament will be loft. And in the fecond 
place, I (hall endeavour to (hew, that the 
complaints commonly brought againft our 
own penal laws, are in a great meafure owing 
to an aflfedlation of humanity, and to the 
want of duly coniidering the real heinoufnefa 
of offences, 

Firft then, permit me to refute the unjuft 
accufation brought againft the inftitutions of 
Mofes. 

The Ifraelites are indeed fuppofed to have 
been trained up to cruelty, becaufe they were 
commiffioned to execute vengeance on the 
nations, whofe lands they were to pofTefs. 
The reafon of this commiflion is not fuffi- 
ciently conlidered. They were mere inftru- 
ments in the hands of God, and by authorifed 
aBs of vengeance ^ they were to learn the fatal 

confer 



eonfequences of idolatry and obdufate wick-i 
cdnefs. And that they might not for a 
moment lofe, fight of the real purpofe of the 
Almighty, the punifhments with which 
Mofes and the Prophets threatened them and 
their defcendants, were the very fame which 
their own hands inflicSed upon the inhabi- 
tants of the land of Canaan. Herein was no 
fandtion for revenge or cruelty. They were 
to go fo far and no farther. When Elijah 
called down fire from heaven, he afted mrnif^^ 
terially, it was neceffary to punifti the defpi- 
fers of the true God. When the difciples 
would have done the fame, they were aftuated 
by motives of revenge, and were juftly re-' 
proved r 

Whoever perufes the inftitutions of Moffes, 
will find them full of humanity and kindncfs* 
The weekly fabbath, the fabbatical year, the 
jubilee, the manumiffion of fervants, the 
limitation of property, the gratuitous lending 
of money, the fpeedy reftoration of pledges,^ 
and the fpeedy payment of wages, are fome 
among many very llriking inftances. When 
the following paflage is read, every feeling 
heart muft throb with pity, and exult with 
joy. Thou Jhall not pervert the jud^me?ii of 
tbejiranger nor of the fatherkfs^ nor take the 

ividow^s 
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widow^s raiment to pledge. But thou JhaU re^ 
member that thou waft a bondman in Egypty and 
the Lofd thy God redeemed thee thence; there* 
fore I command thee to do this thing. fVhen 
thou cutt^ down thine barvrji in thy fields and 
bqfi forgot ajheafin the fields thoujhalt not go 
again to fetch it^ itjhaltbefor the ft ranger^ thi 
father lefsy and the widow ^ that the Lord thy 
God may blefs thenHn all the work of thy hands ^ 
When thou beat eft thine olive tree^ thou Jhalt 
not go over the boughs again^ itjhall be Jor the 
ftra,nger^ the fatberlefs^ and the widow. When 
thou gat he reft the grapes of thy vineyard^ thou 
Jhalt not glean it afterward ^ it {hall be for the 
ft ranger^ the fatherlefs^ and the widow. And 
thou (halt remember that thou waft a bondman 
in the land of Egypt ^ therefore I command thee 
to do this thing. 

They were moreover enjoined to fhew 
kindnefs to the fojourners from Egypt, to 
the defcendants of that nation which had op« 
preflcd their forefathers* The treafury, inta 
which the widow caft her mite, was a fund 
for the fupport of the poor. This fund in 
the time of the Maccabees, amounted to a 
very large fum — So obfervant had the nation 
been of the injunction of their lawgiver; / 
command thee faying^ T[houft:>alt open thine band 

wide 
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wide unto thy brother^ to thy poor, and to thy 
needy in thy land. Indeed, why were the 
Ifraelites forbidden to eat blood, but to create 
in them an abhorrence of cruehy^ inafmuch, 
as a thirft for blood is the diftinguilhing 
charaAeriftick of all beafts of prey ? Why 
were they forbidden to muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn, to feeth a kid in the 
mother's milk, and many odiier things of the 
like nature, but that they might practice hu« 
manity, not only to one another, but alfo to 
the brute creation ? The benignity of the lav^r 
is well illuftrated in the condu6): and in the 
writings of David and of all the prophets. 
The denunciations of vengeance were not 
theirs, but the Almighty's; and when we 
examine their private conducSt, it is dif- 
tinguifhed by true patriotifm, lenity, and 
forbearance. 

All the legal ceremonies, emblematical as 
dieir meaning was, are declared as vile, as 
nothing worth, and in Wronger language as 
abominations, when compared with judg- 
ment (which includes the proted^ion of in- 
nocence) and mercy. 

Our bleffed Saviour in his fermon upon 
the Mount, did not intend to charge the 
Mofaical law with imperfedlion, but feverely 

S ceofurcd 
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cenfared erroneous conftriiftionsf he did not 
depreciate that righteoufnefs which the true 
fpirit of it required, but he accufed in ftrong 
terms the righteoufnefs of the Scribes and 
Fharifees, which was full of hypocrifyr 
which a wife and virtuous heathen would 



have treated with corKenvpt, if not with de- 
teflation. 

Yet we may be told, that God himfelf, by 
the teftimony of Ezekiel, gave the Ifraelites 
fiatutes that were not good^ and judgments 
whereby theyjhould not live. We may be told 
alio, that mtin^itions are gWen of certain 
things, allowed or forbidden on account pf 
the hardnefs of their. hearts. But in the firil 
place we iGboidd recoiled, that God h faid to 
do what he permits to be done. In this fenfc 
he hardened Pharoah's heart. The ftatutes 
that were not good, were the inflitutions of 
heathens and idolaters. In the next place, 
what was done or allowed oriaecount of the 
hardnefs of their hearts, was indulgence and 
not feverity. Mofes^ fays our Lord, Jor the 
hardnefs of your hearts^ fufferedyou to put away 
your wives^ but from the beginning it was 
not fo. 

It is ftill contended by fome, that the 
punifhment of certain offences was too fevere. 

But 
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But fe verity is a relative term. We can 
eaiily prove fiich feverity to have been necef- 
fary. The pronenefs of the Ifraelites to per- 
fevere in committing the very crimes, which 
are fuppofed to have been puniflied with ex- 
treme rigour, is a clear and intelligible vin- 
dication of the Almighty, and deftroys all 
the refinements of fpeculation and abftrad: 
reafoning. As a. prominent inftance, we 
may feledl the fin of idolatry. Chriftian 
writers, in the way of defence, tell us that it 
was puniftied as high treafon. Are they 
aware how they degrade the King of Heaven, 
by aflimilating him thus to an earthly king ? 
Can he ever be in the fame danger with a 
frail, an ill defended mortal ? Can the fyftem 
and the operations of his government be 
afFed:ed by the apofiacy and rebellion of 
wicked men? Is it not the publick danger 
which requires us to guard with peculiar 
care the perfon and the honour of the chief 
magiftrate? Admitting however, fuch a 
comparifon to be juft, admitting it to be 
produced in condefcenfion to human infir- 
mity, which alone can vindicate it*s being 
produced at all, yet the breach of allegiance 
conftitutes a very fmall part of the fin of 
idolatry. It's baneful cffc&i$ have extended 

S« to 
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to every condition and every concern of man* 
It was the fource of thofe corruptions in 
principle and pradice, Jagainfl which facred 
and prophane writers have inveighed in the 
ftrongeft terms. .By natural operation, it^s 
baneful effecfls were continued and increafed' 
through a long fucceffion of ages, fo that the 
threatenings of the Almighty iri the fecond 
commandment were fulfilled, not only among 
the Ifraelites by their captivity and other 
publick calamities, but alfo among all the 
nations of the world, in the ordinary courfe 
of events, Wihtn fbey were given up to repro-- 
bate minds f and to work all uncleannefs with 
greedinefs. Indeed, what are all the evils that 
a cruel conqueror can inflidt upon any country 
w^hatfoever, in comparifon of the evil of uhr- 
verfal depravity, of which idolatry never 
failed to be ultimately produdtive ? We arc 
therefore no longer to exprefs our furprife, 
that no elegance in the Pagan rites exempted 
them from the fatire, and the abhorrence of 
the fir ft chriftian writers, who well knew thsTt 
the poifon was more dangerous when ad- 
miniftered in a golden cup. It is a faint com*- 
mendation of the laws of Mofes, to fay with 
Solon, *' that if they were not thebeft which 
'* might be devifed, they were the beft his 
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^* natkm was able to bear.** Their general 
fpirit may be, ought to be adopted by all 
nations, and it ought never to be forgotten, 
that the author was divinely infpired. Their 
internal excellence improves in proportion as 
we examine them more nearly; they are 
holy and juft and good. The ritual laws 
only, were thofc weak and comparatively 
defedtive elements, fliadows of better things 
to come. It were moft ferioufly to be wiftied , 
that writers upon government and polity, 
inftead of referring the lefs informed part of 
mankind to original compadls, to vifionary 
notions, as impoflible to be properly applied 
as they are liable to be mifunderftood, would 
pay fome deference to the old and new Tcfla- 
ment ; and indeed in certain inflances, there 
is an agreement between our municipal laws 
and thofe of the Ifraelites. Meanwhile, the 
principles of this people muft not be con- 
founded with their pradlices* 

The foregoing obfervations might have 
been continued to a greater extent, but an 
able writer may J)e confulted, who will 
abundantly fupply whatever is deficient*. It 

* See Dr. Randolph, vol. ii. Sermons xo and jx. Wherein 
the w^ole fubjedt is difciifled. It was only my intention to feledt 
the moift remarkable objedions, and toanfwer them conciiely. 

S3 • (hall 
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fhall be my endeavour in the fecond place^ 
to prove that the complaints againft pur 
own penal laws, are owing partly to an af^ 
fecftation of humanity, and partly to the want 
of duly confiidering the real heinoufnefs of 
offences. 

The affeftation of humanity ftiews itfelf, 
when out of miftaken tcndernefs we would 
facrifice the general intereft of fociety, to the 
cafe or the gratification of a few unworthy 
perfons, when we overlook material defefts, 
•and palliate notorious vices, when we de- 
fcribe human nature not as it really is, but as 
'it ought to. be. This afFe<5lation prevails to 
an alarming degree, and is attended with 
melancholy co.nfcquences, It relaxes domef- 
tick difcipline, it gives a fanftion, or at leaft 
indulgence, to ^11 the folly and extravagance 
of youth, i^ fupplies relief to thofe, who arc 
pronounced not only by the laws of the land, 
hut by reafon and common fenfe,.deferving of 
coercion and chaftifement; and it would let 
Joofe upQn the community, thofe pernicious 
piembers who are dead to all the ufeful pur- 
pofes of life, alive only to rapine and de- 
predation. 

Some men of refpedlable names feem to 
have imagined, that certain crimes, un- 

attendee^ 
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attended with pcrfonal cruelty, are frequentif 
committed from fuddoi impulfe, unexpedled 
and prefling neceflityj that confequently 
^uch as are guilty of them, may be foon 
brought back to that path of innocence, 

which they appear fo lately to have forfakcn. 
This, for the moft part, will be found con- 
trary to fadl, and ought never to be taken for 
granted, it ought to be clearly proved. Moft 
of thefe offenders have run a long career of 
profanenefs, profligacy and debauchery, be- 
fore they venture upon any adl which (hall 
involve them in publick fhame*. 
' Have they never heard of the chriftiaa 
religion, of the felf-denial, of the difintereft- 
cdnefs, of the meeknefs, patience, and adliv^ 
benevolence which it enjoins? Is there not 
i great diftance between a true chriftian and 
him who abftains from groffer fins ? Infi- 
nitely greater flill mufl there be between a 
true chriftian, and him who does pofitive 
iniury and palpable mifchief. 

But fuppofe that many have thought little 
joi religion, that their education has been 



• Few have fufTered punifhment as publick delinquents, who 
luive not long remained unpuniihed as private offenders. Police 
i0f the Metropolis, p, 363* 
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grofsly negledcd, though few can have air 
Ivays abfented themfelves from our churches, 
may they not, in the courfe of their occupa- 
tions, learn fome Icffons of virtue ? Poes not 
the general voice of mankind condemn fraud 
and difhonefty ? May not every one the mo- 
ment he enters into fociety hear fuch con- 
demnation from morning until evening J 
Every tranfadlion of life therefore tends to 
increafe his abhorrence of all injuftiqe. How 
depraved muft that heart be which can bid 
defiance to fo many diffuafiyes from guilt ? 
One overt adl of depredation arifing from 
fuch defiance, if not difcovered and puniihed, 
becomes only a prelude to many more. TJbe 
virtuous principle is totally gone, ibe evilfpirit 
finds the habitation fwept and garnijhedy and in^ 
troduces /even Spirits more wicked than himjelf^ 
they enter and dwell there. 

St. Paul declared it impoflible, that is, ex- 
tremely difficult, to ^-ecover an apoftate, and 
his apoftate might have moral honefty, and 
therefore be lefs wicked than the criminal 1ve 
are now defcribing. 

No one book reprefents maq as he really 
is, except the book of God. Moralifts caft 
a veil over his imperfedlions, — Enthqfiafts 
transform him into the image of Satan. Wq 

ihould 
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fliould fteer between the extremes, we fhould 
not flatter high or low, rich or poor. If wc 
flatter the great, we (ink into unmanly obfe- 
quioufnefs; if we flatter the inferior part of 
mankind, we fliall fink into a mean defire of 
ill-deferved popularity. Leaft of all, fliould 
we flatter them who injure focicty by notori- 
ous of&nces. 

If neither fcripture nor reafon can convince 
us, the hiftory of progreflSvc guilt will unde- 
ceive the moft candid. From thence it will 
appear, that neither relaxation of puniftiment, 
nor an acquittal from defcd: of evidence, has 
proved a fufficient warning*. Clemency has 

^ << Go4 forbid that the author of thdb. pages (hould do fo mucli 
"f iolence to his own feelings, as to convey an idea hoftile to the 
cxtenfion of that amiable privilege veftcd in the Sovereign, and 
-which his Majefty has exercifed with that regard to thofe feelings 
of humanity, and that merciful difpofition cbaradenitick of the 
xnind of a great and good King.'* 

** Thefe animadverfions are by no means pointed againft the cx» 
crcifc of a privilege fo benign, and even fo ncccflary in the prefent 
ftate of the criminal law. They regard only the impofitions which 
have+een pradtifed upon fo many well4ntentioned, refpedable, and 
amiable charadlers, who have, from motives of humanity, interefted 
themfelves in ohtBinin^ free pardons f or pardons on condition 0/ going 
into the army or navy^ for a vaft number, who are again at large^ 
Repeating adts of depredation and violence upon the publick." 

" If then humane individuals, who intcrcft themfelves in applica- 
lions of this fort, were to be made acquainted with one half of the 
erofs impofitions which are pradtifed upon their credulity, or of the 

extent 
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^ften been improperiy folicited and grofsly 
abufed. The * compaffionatc experiment of 
hard labour for a limited time proved unfuc- 
cefsful, and it is painful to relate, that certaiii 
perfons confined in a prifon of the metropolis 
confpired to take away the life of their fpi- 
ritual inftruAor, who at the fame time had 
contributed largely to the relief of their 
wants. 

Nor has banifhment itfelf, that moft hu- 
mane, as it is certainly the fafeft, of all 
puniftiments, been attended with all the good 
cfFcdts which might have been expefted* 
^To fay nothing of the turbulence of many 

extent of the eril confeqoences to foeiety which arife from fuch 
mrdons, they would ihudder at the extent of the cruelty exercifed 
towards the publick» and alfo, in many inftances, to the convidts 
Ihemfelves, by this falfc humanity." Po/ic^ of the Metropolis^ 

* " E;cperience has fliewn that many of them (viz. who laboured 
on the Thames) inftead of profiting by the punifliment they have 
luffered (forgetting they were under the fentence of death, and un» 
^fmayed by the dangers they have efcaped) immediately nifh into 
the fame courfe of depredati6n and warfare upon the publick, and 
ib hardened and determined in this refpe^ have fome of thembeen, 
as even to make propofals to their old friends, the receivers, pre** 
vious to the period of their difcharge, to purchafe their newly ag« 
ijuired plunder.*' — ^--Pcl'ueofthe MetrapolU^ p. 33*, ad edit, 

•j- Vide Hunter's Narrative Paflim. 

And the author of the excellent treatife on the Police of the 
I^^tropolii iays (p. 3469 2d edit.) that the great diftance of Ne\f 
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during their voyage, fome even after reaching 
(he remote regions to which they were def-» 
tined, have fuffered a publick and (hayneful 
death, and fome have only been pardoned by 
that clemency which they did not deferve, 
and which it may hereafter be neceffary to 
jBxercife with greater circumfpedion. 

Foreigners have often obferved, that more 
perfons fufFer death in this than in any other 
country. This is no proof that they fufFer 
unjuftly. Neither does it prove that more- 
crimes are committed. But the means of 
detection are, by a concurrence of many cir-p 
cumAances, and by the fuperior Ikill of mo- 
dern magiftrates rendered more eafy. It 
fliould moreover be remembered, that this 
feeming feverity is the refult of experience, 
that greater punifliment muft be inflid:ed 
when the fmaller lofes all its terror, that the 
temptation to offend is thereby leflened, and 
that this is compaflion to wavering honefty. 
In many crimes there is a political as well as 
moral guilt. The difficulty of deteftion int 
fome inftances, the fcrupqlous nicety of the 

South Wales has not proved a bar to the return of a confidcr^ble 
number of the more atrocious and adroit thieyesi feveral of whoni 
;^re known to be again upon the tQwa. 

law 
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law of evidence in all cafes (a nicety which 
every one muft admire) and innumerable other 
caufes unite to juftify and to illuftrate our 
penal code. In this country too the chrifliaa 
religion is taught in its utmoil purity, effen* 
tials are not facrificed to externals, faith and 
morality are equally inculcated, and the pro- 
fanation of the Sabhath, that well-known 
beginning of wickednefs, though tolerated ia 
foreign countries, and too common even 
amongft ourfelves, is forbidden here by our 
laws, and difcountenanced by the practice of 
the heft and wifeft. In modern times we have 
difcovered and pradtifed an excellent remedy 
for this alarming evil, and to refcue fo many 
thoufands from it will ultimately redound to 
our national happinefs and fecurity. Fur- 
niihed with fuch affiftance, they of our fel- 
low treatures who notorioufly offend will be 
lefs excufeable, and if all the laws againft 
immorality and profanenefs fhould be exe- 
cuted with becoming zeal and energy, many 
crimes will be prevented, and thofe which 
are committed may be more feverely punifli* 

cd. 

That there fhould be a gradation of punifh- 
ments fimilar to the gradation of crimes is 

impof- 
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impoffiblc. Authority is limited in all iti 
operations ; but variety of wickednefs is in- 
finite. 

They who would propofe torture as an 
additional punilhment of very heinous of*- 
fences, do not fufficiently confider that the 
inflicftion, and the very fight of fuch punifh- 
ments only tend to harden the hearts of men ; 
and that the legiflature muft alfo preferve it*s 
own dignity, after the example of the Romans^ 
who did not always adt with juft rigour againft 
their treacherous allies, becaufe they confi- 
dered more what was worthy of themfelvesi, 
than what might in ftriftnefs be done to the 
offenders. 

From what has been faid permit me to 
draw a few inferences. 

Firft then, while we rejoice that in all 
particular cafes, which general rules cannot 
comprehend, recourfe can be had to the 
fountain of mercy, let it ever be had with 
prudence and with caution. The laws of 
religion, as well as the laws of the land, while 
they require us to be diligent in the preven- 
tion of crimes, require us not only not to im- 
pede condign punilhment, but to ufe every 
juft and rcafonable method by which it may 

upon 
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ttpoh prbptt cbnvidiion be inflidcd; Let 
due attentioa be paid to the former condud: 
of the criminal, and let us. never forget that 
the fmalleft oflfences are aggravated by repeti- 
tion. Let us alfo take into the account, the 
difficulties which attend on dcteidling and 
apprehending atrocious robbers and plun- 
derers; and what dangerous combinations 
and confederacies arc formed by thefe pefts 
of the human race* Let us moreover view, 
ivith honeft indignation, the conduct of 
thofe, who however exalted their ftation, of 
however blamelefs their private behaviour, 
have abufed the confidence of jtheir fovereign, 
and have obtained unmerited relaxation or 
indulgence. Let a due deference be paid to 
the opinion of thofe only, whofe office it 
has been to examine every circumftance of 
the cafe, and the general charader of the 
culprit. 

In the next place, that we may more fully 
underftand the purity and excellence of our 
criminal code, let us look back to the ages of 
ignorance and fuperftition, to thofe times 
wherein the grtateft crimes might be expiated 
by pecuniary compenfation, wherein the in- 
jury done to individuals was more attended 

to 
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to than the injury done to the community'^ 
wherein profane appeals were made to Pro- 
vidence in a manner which equally (hocks our 
humanity, and infults our underflandings. 
When we have done all this, let us contem- 
plate with delight and with gratitude the fe- 
curity which innocence now enjoys, a fecurity 
of life, property, and reputation granted, 
without refpecSt of perfons, to high and low, 
rich and poor. To a good man the grada- 
tions of punifhment are no fubjedt of concern* 
His heart is efiablijhed and will not Jhrink^hh 
principles are fixed and cannot be fhaken. 

In the third place, while we vindicate the 
general tendency of the penal laws, we are far 
from arrogating perfedlion. If alterations be 
requifite, let them be deliberate, and let then> 
be gradual, left in gathering the tares we root 
up the wheat alfo. That fatal fpirit of inno-^ 
vatioii which would pervade our religion, our 
morality, and our civil polity, which would 
abrogate fyftera,' and turn the world upjid^ 
down, muft be particularly guarded againft, 
where the peace and harmony of multitudes 
are concerned. Other evils afFedt men indi* 
vidually, but this would ruin them collec- 
tively. Thofe changes are admiffible which 
*' deftroy 
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dcftrby no general, no fundamental princi^ 
plcs^ which are confiftcnt with the welfare 
of the ftate. Good men, however difcor4ane 
on other fubjefts, will always unite in pro* 
moting decency, regularity* and order.. On 
fuch occalions the fpirit of party vanifties, 
and the means and the end rtmttially give 
fand:ion to each other. 

Finally, let ns remember that as evety 
vindidivc principle is baniftied from our cri- 
minal code, fo fhould it be baniftied from our 
minds, when we fcek redrefs for civil in- 
juries. If, as an eminent * writer and orator 
has obferved, ** law is beneficence acting by a 
rule/* it was never intended to gratify refent- 
ment. The encouragement it offers to pa- 
cifick accommodation, it's difmiffion of every 
complaint that is contrary to good morals, 
that is vexatious, frivolous, or unimportant, 
will prove it's real tendency, and evince it's 
intrinfick excellence. If low cunning and 
grofs prevarication render it too often the 
engine of malice oroppreflion, if fuch abufes 
happen as the difpenfers of juftice cannot 
remove, correal, or even difcovcr, let not the 

*Mr.Burkc. 
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unmerited fufierings of a few tempt us to 
overlook the general tranquillity and fafety 
of all. And let us in our ftations and callings 
labour for reconciliation, let us abftain from 
mean adts of hoftility, and even from appa- 
rently juftifiable modes of retaliation. T3&f 
beginning cf Jlrife is as when one lelieth out 
^ater^ and if we cannot leave off contention 
before it be meddled with^ we may at leaft lefleqi 
it's perfiicious influence on our own con? 
dud. 

The law of Mofes and. the gofpel of 
Chrift in the f^me benign fpirit remind us 
that we are brethren ; why fliould we do wrong 
one to another^ why (hould we fall out amidft 
our Ihort, our laborious pilgrimage? We 
Jiave common fpiritual eqemies to conten4 
with ; againft thefe we muft put on the whole 
armour of God. The moft dangerous of 
them is a haqghjty, vindicative difpofition. 
To conquer this enemy let us be cloathed 
with patience, meeli;nefs, and humility, and 
let the feuds and animqfities which diftiirb 
the peace of fociety be a conftant admonition 
(o ftudy ^and to prad^ice the arts of concilia^ 

May 
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May he, tvho in the agohies of death 
prayed for his enemies, grant that we may 
be fubjeSl not only to the higher powers^ but 
nlfo to one another^ in honour preferring one 
another^ and endeavouring, as far as prudence 
will admit, to overco?ne evil with gogd. \ 




THE END. 
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